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Honey and Almond Cream 
A highly refined, delightfully refreshing Lotion for the Hands and Face. 


When the Skin is Dry, Rough, Irritated or Sore, 


Most grateful relief follows the use of this pure-white antiseptic Cream. 
Chapped and eruptive conditions yield quickly to its cleansing, healing 
properties. It keeps the skin naturally soft, smooth and healthy. Best for 
baby. Best for the man who shaves. Is absolutely free from greasy, 

sticky properties, and positively guaranteed not toaid a growth of hair. 
Contains no bleach or harmful ingredients,. 50c. all dealers; or if 

not obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 


A. S. HINDS, 46 West Street, Portland, Maine 
Write Today for FREE Sample Bottle and Booklet 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN SHRINES 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


HEN Charles Dickens visited 
Philadelphia, in 1841, the 
most interesting sight which 

the inhabitants chose to show him was a 
penitentiary. When the Prince of Wales 
—now King Edward VII—came to 
New York, in 1860, the committee of en- 
tertainment took him to deaf and dumb 


asylums, reform schools, and, as a 
crowning glory, to Greenwood Cemetery. 
There seemed to be no great historic 
monuments, no works of art—in short, 
nothing of an esthetic character which 
the people thought worth exhibiting to 
distinguished strangers. 

In this, no doubt, they were wrong, 














OLD BRIDGE AT CONCORD, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
ENCOUNTERED THE BRITISH SOLDIERS ON APRIL IQ, 1775, AND 
THE SHOT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD” 


WHERE THE AMERICAN MINUTE-MEN 
‘* FIRED 


From a photograph by the Detroit Publishing Company, New York 
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even at that time; yet in the middle of 


the nineteenth century Americans had 
not become inspired with a sentiment of 
reverence for the landmarks of their 
national history. ‘They were eager to 
point out, first of all, their commercial 
and industrial achievements and what 
they called their “ institutions.” Perhaps, 
too, in the case of Englishmen, it was 
not considered tactful to draw attention 
to memorials of the Revolutionary War, 
for this was still not.so very far 
away in point of time. 

Since then, however, our coun- 
trymen have learned to recognize 
the claims of sentiment: The 
spirit of nationality is stronger, 
and there is a much keener ap- 


preciation of things that are 
both old and beautiful. Finally, 
we have learned to travel, to 


move about, and to make pil- 
grimages to places which are 
growing richer and mellower 
with suggestion every year. 
Communication was very slow 
and difficult sixty or seventy 
years ago. Otherwise, our for- 
eign visitors might have seen, 
even then, such truly interest- 
ing sights as are afforded in the 
old Spanish town of St. Augus- 
tine, in Florida, where Ponce 
de Leon landed as far back as 
1512 in search of the Fountain 
of Youth. It has been a part 
of the United States for nearly a 
hundred years, and yet its older 
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THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT, CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS—THIS GRANITE OBELISK, TWO 
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streets are still Spanish down to every 
detail, with their ancient houses built of 
coquina and looking out upon plazas 
green and fragrant with clustering palms, 
magnolias, orange - trees, and palmettos. 
There still remain the ancient city gate 
and a part of the old wall, where two 
stone sentry-boxes stand as they did when 
Florida belonged to Spain. — 

Coming farther north, there is Charles- 
ton, whose picturesque residences are 
embowered in semitropical foli- 
age, and which has such monu- 
ments of the past as St. Michael’s 
Church, built as long ago as 
1752 by Gibbs, the English archi- 
tect who designed the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford in the man- 
ner of Sir Christopher Wren. 


THE OLD 


But, of course, the historic 
sites which appeal most strongly 
to Americans are those associated 
with our early struggle for in- 
dependence. First of these is 
the old North Bridge which 
spans the little stream where the 
minute-men of Concord faced 
the British grenadiers on the 
19th of April, 1775. The plain 


BRIDGE AT CONCORD 


1775. 
granite monument which stands 
near it was erected in 1836, as an 
inscription upon it declares, “in 
gratitude to God and in the love 
of freedom.” ‘The monument is 
doubly famous because, when it 
was reared, Emerson, that most 





HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE FEET HIGH, WAS ERECTED 1825-1842, TO 


COMMEMORATE THE BATTLE OF JUNE 17, 


From a photograth—copyright, 1902, by the Detroit Publishing Company, New York 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK, 


FROM THE MAYFLOWER ON DECEMBER 20, 
CANOPY IN THE CENTER OF THE 


From a photograph—copyright, 1902, by the Detroit Publishin:s 


illustrious citizen of Concord, recited the 
poem whose first stanza has become im- 
mortal : 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The granite monument stands on the 
side of the bridge from which the Eng- 
lish soldiers fired on the minute - men. 
Much more recently, on the American 
side, there was reared Daniel C. French’s 
statue representing ‘‘ The Minute-Man.” 
Mr. French himself was at that time a 
resident of Concord, and it has been well 
said that ‘‘ few towns can furnish a poet, 
a sculptor, and an occasion.” Some of 
the redcoats who fell in the historic 


skirmish are buried near the bridge. In 
1875, these unknown and nameless war- 
riors received recognition -when, on a 
stone forming a part of the wall near by, 
were cut the words: “ Grave of British 
Soldiers.” 

Concord 


itself is full of memories 





THE LANDING-PLACE OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS—THE GRANITE BOULDER, 
WHERE THE PIONEER SETTLERS OF 





WORLD-FAMOUS AS 
MASSACHUSETTS LANDED 

1620, IS UNDER THE 

ENGRAVING 


Company, New ork 


which bring to mind the names of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Louisa M. 
Alcott, and her father, Bronson Alcott. 
Most stirring, however, is the thought of 
the conflict where eight hundred veteran 
grenadiers in scarlet uniforms and glit- 
tering arms confronted the untrained sons 
of New England, who discharged their 
muskets when their commander, Major 
Buttrick, called out: 

“ Fire, fellow soldiers! 
sake, fire!” 


For God’s 


THE TALL SHAFT ON BUNKER .HILL 


Two months later occurred the mem- 
orable battle of Bunker Hill, whose site 
is marked by the great granite obelisk, 
two hundred and twenty feet in height, 
that rises above the clustered buildings of 
Charlestown. ‘The corner-stone of this 
famous memorial was laid by General 
Lafayette in 1825, in the presence of the 
surviving veterans of the battle, whom 
Webster addressed in one of his most elo- 
quent orations. The battle of Bunker 
Hill seems like a small affair in the light 
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of the tremendous struggles of the Civil 
War; yet it was there that Americans 
took heart and faced the cannon of a 
British fleet and the serried ranks of 
British infantry. 

It was there, too, that the English 


INDEPENDENCE HALL 
INTERESTING BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES’’—HERE THE CONTINENTAL 


CONGRESS MET DURING THE REVOLUTION, 
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out suffering loss; but, like Pakenham 
at New Orleans, forty years later, he 
despised his foe, and trusted to the bull- 
dog tenacity of his troops. Bunker Hill 
will always be one of the great land- 
marks of our history, and the number of 
those who visit it each year runs 
up into the thousands. 


WHERE THE 


After all, the indomitable 
spirit of the native-born Amer- 
ican was only an _ inheritance 
from his ancestors who, a cen- 
tury and a half before, had 
braved the winter storms of thr 
Atlantic and established theit 
first settlement at Plymouth. 
Here is another place to be ap- 
proached with reverence. Plym- 
outh Rock once stood on the 
beach —a huge granite boulder 
half submerged, upon which the 
sea-tossed men and women first 


PILGRIMS LANDED 








IN PHILADELPHIA, WHICH HAS BEEN CALLED 


‘THE “MOST 


AND HERE THE DECLARA- 


TION OF INDEPENDENCE WAS ADOPTED ON JULY 4, 1776 


From a photograth—copyright, 1900, by the Detroit Publishing Company, New York 


half learned the lesson that men of their 
own blood could meet them on equal 
terms. Had Lord Howe not disdained 
to maneuver, had .he. not marched his 
troops up the steep hill in a frontal at- 
tack, he might have flanked his enemies 
and driven them from their position with- 


set foot. The ocean has now receded, 
leaving the rock at some distance from 
the water, and it is covered by an open 
structure of stone. 

Standing there to-day, and looking on 
the prosperous town which borders on 
the bay, it requires an effort of the imagi- 
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nation to picture the May- 
flower’s crew, landing for fuel 
in the cold December of 1620, 
and collecting juniper-boughs 
under guard of the doughty 
Miles Standish and his sixteen 
men, armed with corselets and 
matchlocks ready to repel an 
onslaught of the Indians. 
Here the women scrubbed and 
washed, and the twenty-eight 
children who had landed with 
them trotted back and forth 
to the nearest spring to bring 
water and to collect from the 
ground walnuts and dried ears 
of yellow corn. Not far from 
the rock rises the tall monu- 
ment to the pilgrims with its 
pedestal surmounted by a co- 
lossal figure of Faith, thirty- 
six feet in height. 


” 


“THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY 

In Boston itself is.a famous 
building widely known as “the 
cradle of American liberty.” 
In its original form it was 
begun as far back as 1740, 
and was presented to the town 
of Boston by Peter Faneuil, 
a prosperous merchant. Oddly 
enough, Peter Faneuil was not 
a native of Boston, nor was 
he even one of the Puritans 
of English stock, but rather 
of French Huguenot descent, 
and born in New Rochelle, 
New York. Under Faneuil 
Hall have always been mar- 
kets, but the hall itself, on 
an upper floor, has been con- 
tinuously used for public meet- 
ings —in the Revolutionary 
period, during the long contest 
over the abolition of slavery, 
and in the Civil War. In 
this historic chamber the two 
Adamses, Josiah Quincy, Ed- 
ward Everett, Rufus Choate, 
and Daniel Webster have 
spoken, and so did Abraham 
Lincoln in 1848, when he was 
still unknown to fame. Dur- 
ing the British occupation of 
Boston—that is, in 1775 and 
the early months of 1776— 
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NGTON—THIS OLD VIRGINIA MANSION WAS INHERITED BY WASHINGTON FROM HIS BROTHER LAWRENCE IN 


THE HOME OF GEORGE WASHI 


MOUNT VERNON, 


BELOW THE HOUSE, ON THE PATH LEADING DOWN TO THE POTOMAC, 


IS THE TOMB CONTAINING THE BODIES OF GENERAL WASHINGTON AND HIS WIFE 


1752, AND IT WAS HIS HOME UNTIL HIS DEATH IN 1799. 


Washington 


From a photograph by Leet, 
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the English officers took possession of 
the hall and used it as a theater. 


THE PRIDE OF OLD PHILADELPHIA 

If Faneuil Hall is the cradle of Amer- 
ican liberty, Independence Hall, in Phil- 
adelphia, is the place where liberty, 
grown conscious of its strength, first 


spoke in trumpet tones to all America 
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Declaration, and here is hung the orig- 
inal “rattlesnake flag,’ bearing the 
ominous motto, “ Don’t tread on me.” 
Washington was inaugurated President 
for a second term in an adjacent build- 
ing, as was John Adams in 1797. While 
Philadelphia remained the capital of 
Pennsylvania, Independence Hall was 
the State House. ‘The Constitution of 
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MONTICELLO, 


THE HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA—-JEFFER- 


SON BUILT THIS MANSION IN 1I77I AND LIVED THERE UNTIL HIS DEATH IN 1826. 
HE IS BURIED IN A LITTLE GRAVEYARD NEAR THE HOUSE 


From a photograph—copyright, 1005, by the Detroit Publishing Company, New York 


and to the world. The hall is a plain 
brick building situated upon Chestnut 
Street, and was built as long ago as 
1729, but the steeple was not added until 
afterward. An English writer has called 
this structure “ the most interesting build- 
ing in the United States.” Here the 
Continental Congress met in 1775; here 
Washington was placed in command of 
the American army ; and here the Decla- 
ration of Independence was adopted on 
the first memorable Fourth of July, when 
it was read out to the people who 
thronged the street before the hall. 
From its steeple rang the famous Lib- 
erty Bell, which pealed out when the 
Declaration was adopted, but which was 
cracked in tolling for the funeral of 
Chief Justice Marshall, and has never 
rung since 1843. 

On the walls of the building are the 
portraits of almost all the signers of the 


the United States was here framed by 
the convention which met at Philadelphia 
in 1787, with Washington as chairman. 
There is certainly no other building in 
our country around which are clustered 
so many wonderful associations. 


THE HOME OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


If we go farther south, we find three 
famous Colonial buildings, each one of 
which was long the residence of an illus- 


trious American. Of Mount Vernon it 
is necessary to say but little, so well 
known is it to every American and to 
all the world. Standing on a bluff two 
hundred feet above the Potomac, it 
affords a noble view, but its associations 
make one forget the beauties of nature. 
The house itself, the residence of Wash- 
ington, belonged to an estate originally 
called Hunting Creek. The mansion, 
with eight thousand acres of land, was 
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inherited by the first President from his 
brother, Lawrence Washington. Law- 
rence had served in the British navy un- 
der Admiral Vernon, and he named the 
place after his old commander. Only 
the central part of the house was built 
by Lawrence Washington, the wings be- 
ing added by his illustrious brother. In 
1859, the house and two hundred acres 
of ground were bought for two hundred 
thousand dollars by an association of 
ladies, who were greatly helped by Ed- 
ward Everett. Everett, in the fifties, 
was thought to be one of the foremost 
of modern orators. He prepared an ora- 
tion upon Washington and delivered it 
throughout the country, giving all the 
proceeds to this patriotic purpose. 

No place in the whole United States is 
so sacred to American patriotism as this 
spot, from which Washington first went 
forth to war, and again to preside over 
the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia, and still once more to assume 
the Presidency of the United States. To 
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it he returned in his old age to enjoy 
the pleasures of a country gentleman, 
and here he died in the last hour of the 
last day of the last year of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The unpretentious little struc- 
ture of brick which contains the sar- 
cophagi of the general and of his wife 
has been visited by millions. Here, in 
1860, the Prince of Wales stood bare- 
headed before the tomb, and here he 
planted a memorial tree. 

During the Civil War, by tacit con- 
sent, both the Union and the Confeder- 
ate armies refrained from entering the 
precincts of Mount Vernon, and even the 
most lawless raiders never thought of 
desecrating it. Still farther back, in the 
War of 1812, a hostile British squadron, 
sailing up the Potomac, dipped its colors 
and fired a salute in honor of the man 
who had defeated the soldiers of its king. 


THE MEMORIES OF MONTICELLO 


Near Charlottesville, in Virginia, the 
seat of the great university which he 


























ARLINGTON HOUSE, THE HOME OF LEE, 


COLONML ARCHITECTURE—THE SURROUNDING GROUNDS ARE 
IN WHICH MANY DISTINGUISHED SOLDIERS ARE BURIED 


CEMETERY, 


From a photograph 


copyright, 1900, by the Detroit Publishing Company, 


AND ONE OF THE FINEST EXISTING SPECIMENS OF 


NOW A NATICNAL 


lew York 
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THE JEFFERSON DAVIS MANSION, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—-THIS WAS THE WHITE HOUSE 
OF THE CONFEDERACY DURING THE CIVIL WAR, AND IS. NOW A 
MUSEUM OF CONFEDERATE RELICS 


From a photograth—copyright, 1005, by the Detroit Publishing Company, New Vork 


founded, is Monticello, for more than 
fifty years the home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who is buried in a small private 


cemetery not far from the house. Mon- 
ticello is situated on a hill, and, like 
Mount Vernon, it overlooks a broad ex- 
panse of country. ‘The building is an 
admirable example of Colonial architec- 
ture, and was designed by Jefferson him- 
self. ‘Io it flocked not only politicians 
from every quarter of the Union, but 
distinguished foreign guests, whom Jef- 
ferson entertained with lavish hospitality. 
Sometimes as many as fifty persons were 
lodged within the house at once, while 
throngs of strangers used to gather about 
it, and even to force their way into the 
halls to watch Jefferson as he passed 
from his library to his dining-room. It 
is recorded that one woman broke a win- 
dow-pane with her parasol, so that she 
might have a better view of him. 

It was Jefferson’s hospitality that left 
him penniless at his death; and a little 
later the house to which, in 1772, he 
had brought his youthful bride passed 


into alien hands. It now belongs to 
Mr. Jefferson Levy, of New York. 
Visitors are not admitted to the interior, 
but many still frequent the place to ad- 
mire the long, low building with its 
Grecian portico and cupola. It seems a 
pity that this interesting place should 
not be purchased by the nation, 


ARLINGTON, THE HOME OF LEE 


A third Virginian building of historic 
interest is Arlington House, on the south 
side of the Potomac, near the city of 
Washington. It stands on a height above 
the river, overlooking the national capi- 
tal. It was the family seat of the Custis 
family, and here lived George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, the grandson of Mrs. 
Washington by her first husband. Here, 
in 1831, Miss Mary Custis was married 
to a young Virginian soldier, Lieutenant 
Robert E. Lee, who had begun to woo 
his bride whilé he was still a cadet at 
West Point. Mrs. Lee inherited the 
estate, and it became her husband’s home 
down to the period of the Civil War, 
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when he left it, never to return. All 
about it is the great National Cemetery, 
containing the graves of more than fif- 
teen thousand soldiers who fell in the 
Civil War. Quite near the house is the 


burial-place of General Sheridan, against 
whom Lee fought with an undaunted 
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“the White House of the Confederacy.” 
It was occupied by Jefferson Davis dur- 
ing the Civil War, until that fateful 
morning when a messenger hurried into 
the church where the Confederate Presi- 
dent was attending service, bringing a 
whispered message to the effect that Lee 


























ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—IN THIS CHURCH, WHICH DATES FROM 
1740, WAS HELD THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION OF 1775, IN WHICH PATRICK 


HENRY 


MADE THE SPEECH CONTAINING THE FAMOUS WORDS 


‘GIVE ME LIBERTY, OR GIVE ME DEATH!” 


From a photograth by Cook, Richmond 


courage that makes his name conspicuous 
in the military annals of all time. 


RICHMOND’S HISTORIC SHRINES 


In Richmond there is still preserved 
the house which is usually spoken of as 


had abandoned the defenses of Richmond, 
and that Grant’s troops were marching 
on the city. The house is a plain, square 
structure, with pillars and a portico; and 
here the Confederate President gave din- 
ners and receptions which in the early 
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days of the war were brilliant, but which 
toward the end grew more melancholy 
every day as the inevitable end was seen 
to be approaching. The building is now 
used as a museum for relics of the Con- 
federate army. 

Not far from it is the house occupied 
by Aaron Burr during his famous trial 
for high treason in 1807. The trial was 
held in the Capitol, or State House, 
which is also one of the historic sights 
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of the convention sat in pews; and the 
pew is still pointed out in which Henry 
arose and pronounced that thrilling 
speech ending with the words: ‘“ I know 
not what course others may take; but, 
as for me, give me liberty, or give me 


death!’’ His oration as a whole was 


never recorded ; the version that-we have 
seems to have been pieced together by 
William Wirt from such scraps as he 
could gather from some of those who 














THE ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—-IN THIS OLD ADOBE MISSION CHURCH, BUILT IN 1744, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVE AMERICANS, UNDER CROCKETT, TRAVIS, 
HELD OUT AGAINST FOUR THOUSAND MEXICANS UNTIL 
OF THE 


BOWIE, 
THE LAST MAN 


AND 


GARRISON WAS KILLED 


From a photograph by Brown, New Vork 


of Richmond. It was built in 1785, and 
was in part designed from the famous 
Maison Carrée in the French city of 
Nimes, once an imposing Roman temple. 
Of very great interest, too, is the old 
St. John’s Church, associated with the 
brilliant orator, Patrick Henry. In this 
venerable structure, dating from 1740, 
was held, in 1775, the provincial con- 
vention of Virginia. Henry, with resist- 
less eloquence, urged that the colony 
should raise troops and prepare itself to 
oppose British aggression. ‘The members 


heard it. The extraordinary power of 
the original speech may be understood 
from one significant fact. In the pre- 
vious debate, the advocates of immediate 
action seemed to be in the minority; 
but after he had spoken, the resolution 
that he advocated was carried without 
one dissenting vote. 


‘“REMEMBER THE ALAMO” 


There are certain famous memorials 
of conflicts more recent than the Revolu- 
tion which have a peculiar attraction for 
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the visitor. One is in the far South—in 
San Antonio, Texas—and was a mission 
building erected by the Spanish friars 
early in the eighteenth century. This 
is the Alamo, where Colonel David 
Crockett and James Bowie made their 
gallant defense in 1836, during the war 
between Texas and Mexico. A _ small 
company of Texans and Americans, with 
Crockett, Bowie, and Colonel William 
Travis as leaders, occupied and _forti- 
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which had been greatly weakened by 
starvation and fatigue. 

Nevertheless, the defenders fought on 
until only half a dozen men—Crockett, 
Travis, and four others— were left 
alive; and all of these six survivors were 
sorely wounded. ‘They stood with their 
backs to the wall in the corner of a 


room, and before them lay a score or 
more of dead or dying Mexicans whom 
they had stricken down in hand-to-hand 














THE PEACH-ORCHARD AT GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, THE SCENE OF LONGSTREET’S GREAT 
CHARGE UPON THE UNION LINES ON THE SECOND DAY OF THE BATTLE OF JULY 
I-3, 1863—ON THE LEFT OF THE ENGRAVING IS THE MONUMENT 
OF THE THIRD MICHIGAN VOLUNTEERS 


From a tphotograth—copyright, 1903, by the Detroit Publishing Company, New York 


fied the place. ‘They had scarcely done 
so when a force of several thousand 
Mexicans under Santa Anna, well sup- 
plied with artillery, swept down upon it. 
A fierce bombardment of ten days made 
a breach in the thick adobe walls, and 
the Mexicans then endeavored to storm 
the Alamo with all their forces. ‘Twice 
they were driven back after the most 
sanguinary hand-to-hand fighting. A 
third attempt brought them within the 
walls, and there by sheer numbers they 
overpowered Crockett’s little garrison, 


fight. Their ammunition was exhausted, 
and their only weapons were their 
clubbed rifles and their formidable 
knives. General Castrillon, Santa An- 
na’s second in command, called upon 
Crockett to surrender, promising his men 
their lives; but before any of the fron- 
tiersmen could answer, Santa Anna 
ordered a volley fired, which struck 
them down and ended the defense of the 
Alamo. 

The cry of “Remember the Alamo!” 
resounded throughout the United States 
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THE LONG 
FAREWELL TO HIS OFFICERS ON 
EVACUATION OF 


as did the cry “ Remember the Maine!” 
many decades later. It was at least part- 
ly owing to the horror of this bute >ry 
and the heroism of those who fell that 
the United States was led to intervene, 
and to begin a struggle that ended with 
the absolute defeat of Mexico and the 
accession of Texas to the Union. ‘The 
Alamo has long been called “the Ther- 
mopyle of America.” 


THE TURNING-POINT OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Another place which marks a turning- 
point in our later history is the famous 
Peach Orchard at Gettysburg. Most of 
us think of Cemetery Ridge and of Pick- 
ett’s famous charge as the climax of that 
three days’ battle which sealed the fate 
of the Confederacy; but of crucial im- 
portance, too, was the scene enacted at 
the Peach Orchard on the second day. 
The Union army had been holding Cem- 
etery Ridge, which Hancock had selected 
as the key to the position. On the second 
day, however—July 2, 1863—General 
Daniel E. Sickles, who commanded the 
Union left, somewhat rashly advanced 
from the security of the ridge down into 
the open. The Third Corps was sta- 
tioned at the Peach Orchard, a little 


ROOM IN FRAUNCES TAVERN, NEW YORK, 


THE CITY 


WASHINGTON SAID 
THE 


WHERE GENERAL 
DECEMBER 4, 1783, AFTER 
LY THE BRITISH 


knoll past which ran the road leading 
southward to Emmitsburg. 

Lee’s brilliant officer, Longstreet, was 
quick to see the advantage which Sickles 
had given him, and he flung a powerful 
force upon the exposed portion of the 
Union front, crumpling it up, and for 
the moment almost succeeding in taking 
the whcle Northern army on the flank. 
It was a breathless instant; but the 
Third Corps rallied and managed to re- 
gain the ridge, bearing with them the 
wounded Sickles, whose leg had been 
taken off by a cannon-ball. Had the re- 
sistance of the Third Corps been less 
fierce, Lee’s army might have swept the 
ridge, as Pickett on the third day failed 
to do by an attack in front. The monu- 
ment which stands upon this spot was 
erected to the Third Michigan Volun- 
teers, who fought there on that day. 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK 


One of the few ancient buildings that 
remain as memorials of the early history 
of New York is Fraunces Tavern, in the 
so-called Long Room of which Washing- 
ton bade his officers farewell in Decem- 
ber, 1783, a few days after the last of 
the British troops left the city. The 
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memorable scene has been described as 
follows: 


“c 


In the 
the officers 


large public rooni” of the tavern 
of the army that he had led 


through defeat and discouragement to final 
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“With a heart full of love and gratitude,” 
he said, “I now take leave of you. I most 
devoutly wish that your latter days may be 
as prosperous and happy as your former 
ones have been glorious and honorable.” 

Then he pledged them with a draft of 
































THE MAUSOLEUM OF GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT, ON 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW 


YORK—~——IN THIS STATELY TOMB, BUILT 1892-1897, AT A COST OF SIX 


HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, ARE 


THE BODIES OF 


GENERAL GRANT AND HIS WIFE 


From a photograth—copyright, root, by the Detrott Publishing Company, New Vork 


triumph had assembled to bid farewell to 
their revered commander. Washington en- 
tered the room with a glass of wine in his 
hand, and spoke a few sentences that evi- 
denced deep emotion. 


wine, and shook the hand and kissed the 
forehead of each of the assembled soldiers. 
The parting over, he walked from the tav- 
ern, followed by a great concourse of citi- 
zens, to the Whitehall Ferry, where he took 
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a barge for Paulus Hook, across the Hud- 


son, and thence continued his homeward 


journey. 

For many decades this historic inn was 
neglected and fell into grievous disre- 
pair. Very lately, however, it was pur- 
chased by a patriotic association and re- 
stored to its old-time appearance, so 
that it may remain as a memorial to the 
great man who, five years later, returned 
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to New York to be inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the newly formed Union. 

A very different monument to a soldier 
of later date is the superb white mauso- 
leum placed at the upper end of. River- 
side Drive—the tomb of General Grant 
and of his wife. Designed somewhat 
after the model of the Pantheon in Rome, 
it is a very striking object to the eye, and 
can be seen from a long distance, as it 

overlooks the stately Hudson 











River. Its corner-stone was laid 
in 1892, and it was dedicated five 
years later, with imposing: mili- 
tary and civic ceremonies. ‘The 
cost of it, defrayed by private 
subscription, was more than half 
a million dollars. Ultimately 
there will be placed before it an 
equestrian statue of the great sol- 
dier and stubborn fighter, who 
is, nevertheless, best remembered 
by his characteristic saying: “ Let 
us have peace.” 


OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN 


MEMORIALS 


Among the many interesting 
structures in Washington is one 
whose memories are very poig- 


nant. It is a plain and un- 
assuming structure on Tenth 


Street, near what was once Ford’s 
Theater. To it Lincoln was 
carried unconscious with a bullet 
in his brain, and there, early 
next morning, his great soul 
passed away in the presence of 
his two sons, his wife, and all 
the members of his Cabinet ex- 
cept Seward, who had _ himself 
been stricken down by the knife 
of Lewis Payne. 

The latest of all artistic re- 
minders of American historical 
personages will soon be the im- 
posing structure of which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt laid the corner- 
stone on February 12 of this 
year, in honor of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and on the site of the place 








which witnessed Lincoln’s birth. 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH ABRAHAM LINCOLN DIED, IN 

TENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, ACROSS THE WAY This is near Hodgenville, in 

FROM FORD'S THEATER, IN WHICH HE WAS Kentucky, some fifty miles south 
MORTALLY WOUNDED ON THE EVENING : : 


OF APRIL 14, 1865 


From a photograth—copyright, 1ooo0, by the Detroit 
Publishing Company, New York 





of Louisville, and not far from 
the geographical center of the 
State. The piece of land once 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, NOW BEING BUILT NEAR HODGENVILLE, KENTUCKY, TO ENCLOSE 
THE LITTLE LOG CABIN IN WHICH ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS BORN ON FEBRUARY I2, 
I809—THE CORNER-STONE OF THE BUILDING WAS LAID BY PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT ON FEBRUARY I2 OF THIS YEAR 


owned by Thomas Lincoln was_ pur- 
chased by an association formed by Mr. 
Robert J. Collier, of New York, in 1905. 
Upon it stood the little cabin to which, 
in 1806, the elder Lincoln brought his 
first wife, Nancy Hanks. 

The cabin has now been restored, after 
having had a somewhat curious history. 
It was removed some years ago and ex- 
hibited at Nashville. Later, it was sold, 
and was carried about the country as a 
feature of a traveling show. ‘Then it fell 


to pieces; but the logs were finally dis- 
covered in a cellar at College Point, Long 
Island. These logs have now been built 
into the reproduction of the cabin, and 
the memorial which will presently arise 
is to shelter for all time this pathetically 
rude reminder of that great President 
who was born in the South, who was 
elected by the North and West, but whose 
fame belongs to no section and to no 
party, being the common glory of the 
whole American Republic. 


AT DAWN 


THE beat of the drums that rouse 
The sleeping hosts of the night, 
The bugles that call to arms, 
And scouts that herald the fight; 


All these and more T can hear 
As the red sun climbs the hill, 
To the tramp of marching clouds 
And winds that will not be still! 





James Owen Tryon 





1m8. SES 71 -SELLES 


sY ©. HENRY 


AUTHOR OF “THE HIGHER PRAGMATISM,’ ‘*HELPING THE OTHER FELLOW,” ETC, 


NE day last summer I went to 
O Pittsburgh — well, I had to go 
there on business. 

My chair-car was profitably well filled 
with people of the kind one usually sees 
on chair-cars. Most of them were ladies 
in brown-silk dresses cut with square 
yokes, with lace insertion and dotted 
veils, who refused to have the windows 
raised. Then there was the usual num- 
ber of men who looked as if they might 
be in almost any business and going al- 
most anywhere. Some students of hu- 
man nature can look at a man in a 
Pullman and tell you where he is from, 
his occupation and his stations in life, 
both flag and social; but I never could. 
The only way I can correctly judge a 
fellow traveler is when tbe train is held 
up by robbers, or when he reaches at 
the same time I do for the last towel 
in the dressing-room of the sleeper. 

The porter came and brushed the col- 
lection of soot on the window-sill off to 
the left knee of my trousers. I removed 
it with an air of apology. The tem- 
perature was eighty-eight. One of the 
dotted-veiled ladies demanded the clos- 
ing of two more ventilators, and spoke 
loudly of Interlaken. I leaned back idly 
in chair No. 7, and looked with the 
tepidest curiosity at the small, black, 
bald-spotted head just visible above the 
back of No. 9. 

Suddenly No. 9 hurled a book to the 
floor between his chair and the win- 
dow; and, looking, I saw that it was 
“The Rose-Lady and Trevelyan,” one of 
the best-selling novels of the present 
day. And then the critic or Philistine, 
whichever he was, veered his chair to- 
ward the window; and I knew him at 
once for John A. Pescud, of Pitts- 
burgh, traveling salesman for a_plate- 
glass company—an old acquaintance 
whom I had not seen in two years. 
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In two minutes we were faced, had 
shaken hands, and had finished with 
such topics as rain, prosperity, health, 
residence, and destination. Politics might 
have followed next; but I was not so 
ill-fated. 

I wish you might know John A. Pes- 
cud. He is of the stuff that heroes are 
not often lucky enough to be made of. 
He is a small man with a wide smile, 
and an eye that seems to be fixed upon 
that little red spot on the end of your 
nose. I never saw him wear but one 
kind of necktie, and he believes in cuff- 
holders and button shoes. He is as hard 
and true as anything ever turned out by 
the Cambria Steel Works ; and he believes 
that as soon as Pittsburgh makes smoke- 
consumers compulsory, St. Peter will 
come down and sit at the foot of Smith- 
field Street, and let somebody else attend 
to the gate up in the branch heaven. 
He believes that “our” plate glass is 
the most important commodity in _ the 
world; and that when a man is in his 
home town he ought to be decent and 
law-abiding. " 

During my acquaintance with him in 
the City of Diurnal Night I had never 
known his views on life, romance, litera- 
ture, and ethics. We had browsed, dur- 
ing our meetings, on local topics, and 
then parted, after Chateau Margaux, 
Irish stew, flannel cakes, cottage pud- 
ding, and coffee (hey, there !—with milk 
separate). Now I was to get more of 
his ideas. By way of facts, he told me 
that business had picked up since the 
party conventions, and that he was going 
to get off at Coketown. 


II 


“Say,” said Pescud, stirring his dis- 
carded book with the toe of his right 
shoe, “did you ever read one of these 
best-sellers? I mean the kind where the 





THE 


hero is an American swell — sometimes 
even from Chicago—who falls in love 
with a royal princess from Europe who 
is traveling under an alias, and follows 
her to her father’s kingdom or prin- 
cipality? I guess you have. They’re all 
alike. Sometimes this going-away mash- 
er is a Washington newspaper corre- 
spondent, and sometimes he is a Van 
Something from New York, or a Chi- 
cago wheat-broker worth fifty millions. 
But he’s always ready to break into the 
king row of any foreign country that 
sends over their queens and princesses 
to try the new plush seats on the Big 
Four or the B. and O. There doesn’t 
seem to be any other reason in the book 
for their being here. 

“Well, this fellow chases the royal 
chair-warmer home, as I said, and finds 
out who she is. He meets her on the 
corso or the strasse one evening and 
gives us ten pages of conversation. She 
reminds him of the difference in their 
stations, and that gives him a chance to 
ring in three solid pages about Amer- 
ica’s uncrowned sovereigns. If you'd 
take his remarks and set ’em to music, 
and then take the music away from ’em, 


they’d sound exactly like one of George 
Cohan’s songs. 

“Well, you know how it runs on, if 
you’ve read any of ’em—he slaps the 
king’s Swiss body-guards around like 
everything whenever they get inthis way. 


He’s a great fencer, too. Now, I’ve 
known of some Chicago men who were 
pretty notorious fences, but I never 
heard of any fencers coming from there. 
He stands on the first landing of the 
royal staircase in Castle Schutzenfesten- 
stein with a gleaming rapier in his hand, 
and makes a Baltimore broil of six 
platoons of traitors who come to mas- 
sacre the said king. And then he has 
to fight duels with a couple of chan- 
cellors, and foil a plot by four Austrian 
archdukes to seize the kingdom for a 
gasoline-station. 

“But the great scene is when his 
rival for the princess’s hand, Count 
Feodor, attacks him between the port- 
cullis and the ruined chapel, armed with 
a mitrailleuse, a yataghan, and a couple 
of Siberian bloodhounds. ‘This scene is 
what runs the best-seller into the twenty- 
ninth edition before the publisher has 
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had time to draw a check for the ad- 
vance royalties. 

“The American hero shucks his coat 
and throws it over the heads of the 
bloodhounds, gives the mitrailleuse a 
slap with his mitt, says ‘Yah!’ to the 
yataghan, and lands in Kid McCoy’s 
best style on the count’s left eye. Of 
course, we have a neat little prize-fight 
right then and there. The count—in 
order to make the go possible—seems to 
be an expert at the art of self-defense, 
himself ; and here we have the Corbett- 
Sullivan fight done over into literature. 
The book ends with the broker and the 
princess doing a John Cecil Clay cover 
under the linden-trees on the Gorgonzola 
Walk. That winds up the love-story 
plenty good enough. But I notice that 
the book dodges the final issue. Even a 
best-seller has sense enough to shy at 
either leaving a Chicago grain-broker on 
the throne of Lobsterpotsdam or bring- 
ing over a. real princess to eat fish and 
potato salad in an Italian chalet on 
Michigan Ayenue. What do you think 
about ’em?” 

“Why,” said I, “I hardly know, 
John. ‘There’s a saying: ‘ Love levels 
all ranks,’ you know.” 

“Yes,” said Pescud, ‘but these kind 
of love-stories are rank—on the level. 
I know something about literature, even 
if I am in plate glass. These kind of 
books are wrong; and yet I never go 
into a train but what they pile ’em up - 
on me. No good can come out of an 
international clinch between the Old- 
World aristocracy and one of us fresh 
Americans. When people in real life 
marry, they generally hunt up somebody 
in their own station. <A fellow usually 
picks out a girl that went to the same 
high school and belonged to the same 
singing society that he did. When young 
millionaires fall in love, they always 
select the chorus-girl that likes the same 
kind of sauce on the lobster that he 
does. | Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents always marry widow ladies ten 
years older than themselves who keep 
boarding - houses. No, sir, you can’t 
make a novel sound right to me when 
it makes one of C. D. Gibson’s bright 
young men go abroad and turn king- 
doms upside down just because he’s a 
Taft American and took a course at a 
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gymnasium. And listen how they talk, 
too!” 

Pescud picked up the best-seller and 
hunted his page. 

“ Listen at this,” said he. “ 7'revelyan 
is chinning with the Princess Alwyna at 
the back end of the tulip-garden. ‘This 
is how it goes: 


““Say not so, dearest and sweetest of 
earth’s fairest flowers. Would I aspire? 
You are a star set high above me in a royal 
heaven; I am only—myself. Yet I am a 
man, and I have a heart to do and dare. I 
have no title save that of an uncrowned 
sovereign; but I have an arm and a sword 
that yet might free Schutzenfestenstein from 
the plots of traitors.’ 


“Think of a Chicago man packing a 
sword, and talking about freeing any- 
thing that sounded as much like canned 
pork as that! He’d be much more like- 
ly to fight to have an import duty put 
on it.” 

“T think I understand you, John,” 
said I. ‘“ You want fiction-writers to be 
consistent with their scenes and _ char- 
acters. They shouldn’t mix Turkish 


pashas with Vermont farmers, or Eng- 


lish dukes with Long Island clam- 
diggers, or Italian countesses with Mon- 
tana cowboys, or Cincinnati brewery 
agents with the rajas of India.” 

“Or plain business men with aris- 
tocracy high above ’em,” added Pescud. 
“Tt don’t jibe. People are divided into 
classes, whether we adiait it or not; and 
it’s everybody’s impulse to stick to their 
own class. ‘They do it, too. I don’t see 
why people go to work and buy hun- 
dreds of thousands of books like that. 
You don’t see or hear of any such didos 
and capers in real life.” 


III 


“WELL, John,” said I, “I haven't 
read a best-seller in a long time. Maybe 
I’ve had notions about them somewhat 
like yours. But tell me more about your- 
self. Getting along all right with the 
company ? ” 

“ Bully,” said Pescud, brightening at 
once. “I’ve had my salary raised twice 
since I saw you; and I get a commission, 
too. I’ve bought a neat slice of real 
estate out in the East End, and have 
run up a house on it. Next year the 


firm is going to sell me some shares of 
stock. Oh, I’m in on the line of General 
Prosperity, no matter who’s elected!” 

“Met your affinity yet, John?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t tell you about that, 
did I?” said Pescud with a_ broader 
grin. 

“Q-ho!” I said. “So you’ve taken 
time enough off from your plate glass 
to have a romance?” 

“No, no,” said John. ‘“ No romance 
—nothing like that! But I'll tell you 
about it. 

“T was on the south-bound, going to 
Cincinnati, about eighteen months ago, 
when I saw, across the aisle, the finest- 
looking girl I’d ever laid eyes on. Noth- 
ing spectacular, you know; but just the 
sort you want for keeps. Well, I never 
was up to the flirtation business, either 
handkerchief, automobile, postage-stamp, 
or door-step ; and she wasn’t the kind to 
start anything. She read a book and 
minded her business, which was to make 
the world prettier and better just by 
residing on it. I kept on looking out 
of the side doors of my eyes; and finally 
the proposition got out of the Pullman 
class into a case of a cottage with a 
lawn and vines running over the porch. 
I never thought of speaking to her; bui 
I let the plate-glass business go to smash 
for a while. 

‘She changed cars at Cincinnati, and 
took a sleeper to Louisville over the 
L. and N. There she bought another 
ticket, and went on through Shelbyville. 
Frankfort, and Lexington. Along there 
I began to have a hard time keeping up 
with her. The trains came along when 
they pleased, and didn’t seem to be going 
anywhere in particular, except to keep 
on the track and the right of .way as 
much as possible. Then they began to 
stop at junctions, instead of towns; and 
at last they stopped altogether. I’ll bet 
Pinkerton would outbid the plate-glass 
people for my services any time if they 
knew how I managed to shadow that 
young lady. I contrived to keep out 
of her sight as much as I could; but I 
never lost track of her. 

“The last station she got off at was 
away down in Virginia, about six in 
the afternoon. There were about fifty 
houses and four hundred niggers in 
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sight. The rest was red mud, mules, 
and speckled hounds. 

“A tall old man, with a smooth face 
and white hair, looking as proud as 
Julius Cesar and Roscoe Conkling on 
the same post-card, was there to meet 
her. His clothes were frazzled, but I 
didn’t notice that till later. He took 
her little satchel, and they started over 
the plank walks and went up a road 
along the hill. I kept along a piece 
behind ’em, trying to look like I was 
hunting a garnet ring in the sand that 
my sister had lost at a picnic the pre- 
vious Saturday. 

“ They went in a gate on top of the 
hill. It nearly took my breath away 
when I looked up. Up there in the big- 
gest grove I ever saw was a tremendous 
house with round white pillars about a 
thousand feet high; and the yard was 
so full of rose-bushes and box-bushes 
and lilacs that you couldn’t have seen 
the house if it hadn’t been as big as 
the Capitol at Washington. 

““* Here’s where I have to trail,’ says 
I to myself. “I thought before that she 
seemed to be in moderate circumstances, 
at least. This must be the Governor’s 


mansion, or the Agricultural Building of 


a new World’s Fair, anyhow. I'd better 
go back to the village arid get posted by 
the postmaster, or drug the druggist for 
some information. 

“In the village I found a pine hotel, 
called the Bay View House. The only 
excuse for the name was a bay horse 
grazing in the front yard. I set my 
sample-case down, and tried to be osten- 
sible. I told the landlord I was taking 
orders for plate glass. 

“*T don’t want no plates,’ says he; 
‘but I do need another glass molasses- 
pitcher.’ 

“By and by, I got him down to locai 
gossip and answering questions. 

““* Why,’ says he, ‘I thought every- 
body knowed who lived in the big white 
house on the hill. It’s Colonel Allyn, 
the biggest man and the finest quality 
in Virginia, or anywhere else. They’re 
the oldest family in the State. That was 
his daughter that got off the train. She’s 
been up to Illinois to see her aunt, who 
is sick.’ 

‘“‘T registered at the hotel; and on the 
third day I caught the young lady walk- 


ing in the front yard, down next to the 
paling fence. I stopped and raised my 
hat—there wasn’t any other way. 

‘“““ Excuse me,’ says I, ‘can you tell 
me where Mr. Hinkle lives?’ 

* “She looks at me as cool as if I was 
the man come to see about the weeding 
of the garden; but I thought I saw just 
a slight twinkle of fun in her eyes. 

‘““* No one of that name lives in Bin *h- 
ton,’ says she. ‘ That is,’ she goes on, 
‘as far as I know. Is the gentleman 
you are seeking white?’ 

“Well, that tickled me. ‘No kid- 
ding,’ says I. ‘I’m not looking for 
smoke, even if I do come from Pitts- 
burgh.’ 

“*You are 
home,’ says she. 

“Td have gone a 
farther,’ says I. 

“* Not if you hadn’t waked up when 
the train started in Shelbyville,’ says 
she; and then she turned almost as red 
as one of the roses on the bushes in the 
yard. I remembered I had dropped off 
to sleep on a bench in the Shelbyville 
station, waiting to see which train she 
took, and only just managed to wake up 
in time. 

“And then I told her why I had 
come, as respectful and earnest as | 
could. And I told her everything about 
myself, and what I was making, and 
how that all I asked was just to get 
acquainted with her and try to get her 
to like me. 

“She smiles a little, and blushes some, 
but her eyes never get mixed up. They 
look straight at whatever she’s talk- 
ing to. 

““*T never had any one talk like this 
to me before, Mr. Pescud,’ says she. 
‘What did you say your name is— 
John?’ 

“* John A.,’ says I. 

“And you came mighty near miss- 
ing the train at Powhatan Junction, too,’ 
says she with a laugh that sounded as 
good as a mileage-book to me. 

“* How did you know?’ I asked. 

“Men are very clumsy,’ said she. 
‘I knew you were on every train. I 
thought you were going to speak to me, 
and I’m glad you didn’t.’ 

“ Then we had more talk; and at last 
a kind of proud, serious look came on 


quite a distance from 


thousand miles 
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her face, and she turned and pointed a 
finger at the big house. 

“* The Allyns,’ says she, ‘have lived 
in Elmcroft for a hundred years. We 
are a proud family. Look at that man- 
sion. It has fifty rooms. See the pil- 
lars and porches and balconies. The 
ceilings in the reception-rooms and the 
ballroom are twenty-eight feet high. My 
father is a lineal descendant of belted 
earls.’ 

“*T belted one of ’em once in the 
Duquesne Hotel, in Pittsburgh,’ says I, 
‘and he didn’t offer to resent it. He 
was there dividing his attentions between 
Monongahela whisky and heiresses, and 
he got fresh.’ 

“* Of course,’ she goes on, ‘my father 
wouldn’t allow a drummer to set his 
foot in Elmcroft. If he knew that I 
was talking to one over the fence, he 
would lock me in my room.’ 

“*Would you let me come there?’ 
says I. ‘Would you talk to me if I 
was to call? For,’ I goes on, ‘if you 
said I might come and see you, the earls 
might be belted or suspendered, or pinned 
up with safety-pins, as far as I am con- 
cerned.’ 

“*T must not talk to you,’ says she, 
‘because we have not been introduced. 
It is not exactly proper. So I will say 
good-by, Mr.—’ 

“*Say the name,’ 
haven’t forgotten it.’ 

“* Pescud,’ says she, a little mad. 

“* The rest of the name!’ I demands, 
cool as could be. 

“* John,’ says she. 

“* Tohn—what?’ I says. 

“* John A.,’ says she, with her head 
high. ‘Are you through, now?’ 

“*T’m coming to see the belted earl 
to-morrow,’ I says. 

“* He'll feed you to his fox-hounds,’ 
says she, laughing. 

“<«Tf he does, it’ll improve their run- 
ning,’ says I. ‘I’m something of a 
hunter myself.’ 

“*T must be going in now,’ says she. 
‘I oughtn’t to have spoken to you at 
all. I hope you'll have a pleasant trip 
back to Minneapolis—or Pittsburgh, was 
it? Good-by!’ 

“* Good night,’ says I, ‘and it wasn’t 
Minneapolis. What’s your name, first, 
please?’ 


says I. ‘You 
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“She hesitated. Then she pulled a 
leaf off.a bush, and said: 

““* My name is Jessie,’ says she. 

“Good night, Miss Allyn,’ says I. 

“The next morning at eleven, sharp, 
I rang the door-bell of that World’s 
Fair main building. After about three- 
quarters of an hour, an old nigger man 
about eighty showed up and asked what 
I wanted. I gave him my business card, 
and said I wanted to see the colonel. He 
showed me in. ’ 

“Say, did you ever crack <open a 
wormy English walnut? ‘That’s what 
that house was like. ‘There wasn’t 
enough furniture in it to fill an_eight- 
dollar flat. Some old horsehair lounges 
and three-legged chairs and some framed 
ancestors on the walls, were all that met 
the eye. But when Colonel Allyn comes 
in, the place seemed to light up. You 
could almost hear a band playing, and 
see a bunch of old-timers in wigs and 
white stockings dancing a quadrille. It 
was the style of him, although he had 
on the same shabby clothes I saw him 
wear at the station. ’ 

“For about nine seconds he had me 
rattled, and I came mighty near getting 
cold feet and trying to sell him some 
plate glass. But I got my nerve back 
pretty quick. He asked me to sit down; 
and I told him everything. I told him 
how I’d followed his daughter from Cin- 
cinnati, and what I did it for, and all 
about my salary and prospects, and ex- 
plained to him my little code of living 
—to be always decent and right in your 
home town; and when you're on the 
road, never take more than four glasses 
of beer a day, or play higher than a 
twenty-five-cent limit. At first I thought 
he was going to throw me out of the 
window ; but I kept on talking. Pretty 
soon I got a chance to tell him that 
story about the Western Congressman 
who had lost his pocketbook and the 
grass widow—you remember that story. 
Well, that got him to laughing, and I’ll 
bet that was the first laugh those an- 
cestors and horsehair sofas had heard in 
many a day. 


“We talked two hours. I told him 


everything I knew; and then he began 
to ask questions, and I told him the rest. 
All I asked of him was to give me a 
chance. 


If I couldn’t make a hit with 
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the little lady, I’d clear out, and not 
bother any more. At last he says: 

‘““* There was a Sir Courtenay Pescud 
in the time of Charles I, if I remember 
rightly.’ 

“<¢Tf there was,’ says I, ‘he can’t 
claim kin with our bunch. We've al- 
ways lived in and around Pittsburgh. 
I’ve got an uncle in the real-estate 
business, and one in trouble somewhere 
out in Kansas. You can inquire about 
any of the rest of us from anybody in 
old Smoky Town, and get satisfactory 
replies. Did you ever run across that 
story about the captain of the whaler 
who tried to make a sailor say his pray- 
ers?’ says I. 

“Tt occurs to me that I have never 
been so fortunate,’ says the colonel. 

“So I told it to him. Laugh! I was 
wishing to myself that he was a cus- 
tomer. What a bill of glass I'd sell 
him! And then he says: 

“«The relating of anecdotes and hu- 
morous occurrences has always seemed 
to me, Mr. Pescud, to be a particularly 
‘agreeable way of promoting and per- 
petuating amenities between friends. 
With your permission, I will relate to 


you a fox-hunting story with which I 
was personally connected, and which may 
furnish you some amusement.’ 


“So he tells it. It takes forty min- 
utes, by the watch. Did I laugh? Well, 
say! When I got my face straight, he 
calls in old Pete, the superannuated 
darky, and sends him down to the hotei 
to bring up my valise. It was Elm- 
croft for me while I was in the town. 

‘Two evenings later, I got a chance 
to speak a word with Miss Jessie alone 
on the porch while the colonel was 
thinking up another story. 

“*Tt’s going to be a fine evening,’ 
says I. 

“*He’s coming,’ says she. ‘ He’s 
going to tell you, this time, the story 
about the old negro and the green water- 
melons. It always comes after the one 
about the Yankees and the game rooster. 
There was another time,’ she goes on, 
‘that you nearly got left — it was at 
Pulaski City.’ 

“¢ Ves,’ says I; ‘I remember. My 
foot slipped as I was jumping on the 
step, and I nearly tumbled off.’ 

““*T know,’ says she. ‘ And—and I— 


was afraid you had, John A. I was 
afraid you had 
‘“And then she skips into the house 


through one of the big windows.” 
IV 


““COKETOWN!” droned the porter, 
making his way through the slowing car. 

Pescud gathered his hat and baggage 
with the leisurely promptness of an old 
traveler. 

““T married her a year ago,” said 
John. “TI told you I built a house in 
the East End. ‘The belted—I mean the 
colonel—is there, too. I find him wait- 
ing at the gate whenever I get back from 
a trip to hear any new story I might 
have picked up on the road.” 

I glanced out of the window. Coke- 
town was nothing more than a ragged 
hillside dotted with a score of black, 
dismal huts propped up against dreary 
mounds of slag and clinkers. It rained 
in slanting torrents, too, and the rills 
foamed and splashed down through the 
black mud to the railroad-tracks. 

“You won't sell much plate glass 
here, John,” said I. “ Why do you get 
off at this end-o’-the-world?” 

“Why,” said Pescud, “the other day 
I took Jessie for a little trip to Phila- 
delphia ; and coming back she thought she 
saw some petunias in a pot in one of those 
windows over there just like some she 
used to raise down in the old Virginia 
home. So I thought I’d drop off here 
for the night, and see if I could dig 
up some of the cuttings or blossoms for 
her. Here w* are. Good night, old 
man. I gave you the address. Come 
out and see us when you have time.” 

The train moved forward. One of 
the dotted brown ladies insisted on hav- 
ing windows raised, now that the rain 
beat against them. The porter came 
along with his mysterious wand and be- 
gan to light the car. 

I glanced downward and saw the best- 
seller. I picked it up and set it care- 
fully farther along on the floor of the 
car, where the rain-drops would not fall 
upon it. And then, suddenly, I smiled, 
and seemed to see that life has no 
geographical metes and bounds. 

“Good luck to you, Trevelyan,” I said. 
‘And may you get the petunias for your 
princess!” 


” 














F ‘HE current year will witness the 
most formidable invasion of the 
British. turf yet undertaken by 

American horsemen. Shut out of their 
own country by adverse legislation, the 
wealthiest and most prominent sports- 
men of the western hemisphere have 
been forced to look for honors and 
emoluments abroad. 

A few—Joseph E. Widener, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., and Herman B. Duryea 
—will race strings in France; but the 
Widener, Hitchcock, and Duryea stables 
are just now comparatively unimportant, 
the first two being steeplechasers and the 
last-named flat runners of small reputa- 
tion. Their doings at Paris, Nice, Bor- 
deaux, and Lyons will be watched with 
only languid interest by Americans inter- 
ested in the speedy thoroughbreds. From 
earliest spring to latest autumn, the eyes 
of almost all sport-loving folk on this 
side of the Atlantic will be focused upon 
England. 

It is in England that three great lead- 
ers of the American turf, besides several 
other horsemen of less note, will send out 
their stoutest and bravest. ‘These three 
are August Belmont, chairman of the 
Jockey Club and president of the West- 
chester Racing Association, which owns 
magnificent Belmont Park; James R. 
Keene, vice-chairman of the Jockey Club 
and the most successful breeder and racer 
of thoroughbreds in this or any other 
country; and Harry Payne Whitney, 
inheritor of the superb stud whose present 
quarters are at Brookdale Farm, in New 
Jersey. , 

James B. Haggin, too—whose stud at 
Elmendorf, in Fayette County, Ken- 


tucky, is the biggest nursery for thor- 
oughbreds in the world—has shipped to 
Newmarket Heath his promising four- 
year-old Hessian, a son of Watercress 
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and the winner of several valuable races 
hereabouts last season. 

Ever since the time of Francis Morris 
and Colonel Ten Broeck, Americans have 


raced to some extent in England. The 
late Pierre Lorillard long maintained at 
Newmarket, under the charge of the 
veteran John Huggins, a stable annually 
recruited from his Rancocas stud in New 
Jersey. It was under the Lorillard silks 
that Iroquois won the Epsom Derby in 
1881. In 1901 the master of Rancocas 
took the Chester Cup with David Gar- 
rick, Kentucky-bred son of Hanover and 
of the Longfellow mare Peg Woffington, 
who the year before defeated Ethelbert 
in the first Annual Champion race at 
Sheepshead Bay. 

The late Marcus Daly raced in Eng- 
land in the nineties, the late William 
Collins Whitney won a Derby at Epsom 
with Volodyovski, an English horse 
leased for the occasion, and Mr. Keene 
has won an Oaks with Cap and Bells, a 
daughter of Domino and a product of 
his famous Castleton stud in Kentucky. 
Mr. Belmont has for several years main- 
tained a small stable at Newmarket, and 
last spring he won the Two Thousand 
Guineas with Norman, a son of Octagon 
and another product of the Kentucky 
blue grass. 

But the ventures of wealthy Americans 
in England have heretofore been inci- 
dental to their undertakings at home; 
they have always done most of their 
racing on this side of the Atlantic, where 
the rewards were better than those 
offered by the British turf. Not before 
have the Whitneys, the Keenes, the Bel- 
monts, and the Haggins sent their best 
abroad, retaining only small divisions of 
their big strings to contend for Ameri- 
can purses. And with so many stout- 
hearted American fliers in England we 
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must accept the results of the current 
season’s racing as a test of the relative 
capacities of English and American 
horses. If our horsemen cannot this year 
win a fair share of British prizes, it is 
improbable that they ever will. 


JAMES R. KEENE’S HORSES IN ENGLAND 


The redoubtable Colin—son of Com- 
mando and Pastorella, and winner of 
fifteen straight races, among them being 
the Futurity, Flatbush, Saratoga Special, 
Withers, and Belmont Stakes — whose 
crest has not yet been lowered in defeat, 
will bear the spotted jacket of Mr. Keene 
in the Ascot Gold Cup, the Jockey Club 
Stakes, the Goodwood Cup, and the great 
English handicaps. Colin’s efforts will 
be seconded by sturdy Ballot, winner of 
last season’s Suburban; by such three- 
year-olds as Helmet, Selectman, Wamba, 
Wedding Bells, Esperanto, Suffragette, 
and Melisande, all of whom distinguished 
themselves in this country last season ; 
and by two-year-old brothers and sisters 
of Commando, Maskette, Suffragette, 
Delhi, and Bohemian, son of Florizel II. 

Maskette, the slashing daughter of Dis- 
guise and Biturica, who won the Futurity 
under the silks of the vice-chairman of 
the Jockey Club, is tligible for the British 
Oaks with Wedding Bells and Suffra- 
gette, but she did not go abroad last fall 
with Colin and Ballot. One of Mask- 
ette’s legs filled shortly after Sir Martin 
defeated her in the Flatbush at Sheeps- 
head Bay, and her trainer, James Rowe, 
told Mr. Keene that-he did not think it 
worth while to send her abroad. This 
is unfortunate. Maskette was undoubt- 
edly a two-year-old of the highest class, 
a filly worthy to be ranked with Cap and 
Bells, the daughter of Domino, who won 
the British Oaks for Mr. Keene in 1901, 
and with Artful, Beldame, and Blue Girl. 
Before she went lame, there was every 
prospect that she would develop into a 
first-class three-year-old. But if Mask- 
ette may not start in the Oaks, Mr. 
Keene has formidable candidates in Suf- 
fragette and Wedding Bells. 


AUGUST BELMONT’S ENGLISH STABLE 


Fair Play and Priscillian are the hope 
of the Belmont stable, although the chair- 
man of the Jockey Club also has in Eng- 
land a fine company of home-bred two- 
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year-olds and three-year-olds that have 
never raced in this country. Fair Play 
and Priscillian are gallant sons of 
Hastings, bred by Mr. Belmont at his 
nursery stud. The chairman of the 
Jockey Club has expressed the opinion 
that Priscillian—who, unfortunately, is a 
gelding—is the best horse Hastings has 
sent to the races. And perhaps his judg- 
ment is not inerror. A big, gawky, raw- 
boned, sickle-hocked chestnut, with two 
far from sound ankles, Priscillian is little 
he should be with respect to looks. But 
he, like Colin—whom he may meet some 
time next summer— is unbeaten, and 
those who remember his victory last sea- 
son in the Commonwealth Handicap will 
testify that he can run fast and far. 

That the English handicappers think 
pretty much as does Mr. Belmont of the 
prowess of Priscillian is evident from the 
fact that in the Kempton Park Great 
Jubilee Handicap —a race of one mile 
and a quarter, which was twice won by 
the American horse Ypsilanti, a Mary- 
land-bred son of Galore and Stephanette 
—they have asked Priscillian to concede 
two pounds to Fair Play. 

Fair Play is a horse of fine stature and 
fair proportions, whose bulk is upheld by 
four as clean legs as ever bore thorough- 
bred. He was defeated several times 
last summer, but he had to do his run- 
ning with Colin and Celt, horses against 
whom Priscillian was not pitted. An- 
drew Jackson Joyner, the trainer of the 
matured horses of Mr. Belmont’s British 
string, has never expressed himself out- 
right with reference to the relative abili- 
ties of Fair Play and Priscillian, but he 
has intimated several times that he pre- 
ferred Fair Play. This preference may 
or may not be due to that horse’s thor- 
ough soundness. If Fair Play hasn’t an 
unbroken record of victories, he won some 
of the famous races last year, among them 
being the Lawrence Realization, Sheeps- 
head Bay’s best three-year-old stake. 


HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY’S HORSES 


The Eton blue jacket and brown cap 
of Harry Payne Whitney, under which 
Ballyhoo Bey, Artful, Stalwart, Bumble 
Bee, Gunfire, and Jean Beraud distin- 
guished themselves while the founder of 
the Whitney stud and stable was still 
alive, will not be borne next season by old 
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horses of which discriminating students 
of American form expect any great 
things. Dinna Ken and Delirium, albeit 
the former won the Lawrence Realization 
a couple of seasons back, are performers 
of only fair quality; and Dinna Ken has 
been laid up for a season with a bowed 
tendon—a serious ailment in a race-horse. 
Stamina, too, is hardly the animal her 
name would seem to imply. She had 
much success last year in races exclusively 
for three-year-old fillies, but her oppo- 
nents were not formidable. Bobbin, Hill- 
side, Perseus, Field Daisy, and Sea Cliff 
were but ordinary two-year-olds; and 
Hillside, the star of the lot, was unsound 
part of the year. 

But’ Mr. Whitney — who expects to 
spend the better part of the year abroad, 
directing the destinies of a polo-team 
composed of famous American players, 
when he is not racing—is not without 
hope that he may accomplish something 
with his two-year-olds. Joyner, who is 
training the Whitney horses as well as 
the Belmont four-year-olds, Fair Play and 
Priscillian, took to England last fall only 
the most highly tried of the Brookdale 
Farm yearlings. In the Whitney estab- 
lishment are brothers and sisters of Art- 
ful, of Hillside, of Ballyhoo Bey, of Sal- 
videre, and of The Squire; besides three 
youngsters by brave-hearted Irish Lad, 
the most formidable of Hermis’s rivals 
in the great Eastern handicaps of 1904. 
The performances of the offspring of 
Irish Lad will be followed with keen 
interest by the admirers of their gallant 
sire, one of the most popular horses that 
ever raced in this country. 

According to the breeding experts, 
Irish Lad cannot become a success as a 
sire. It is alleged that he is short-bred— 
which is to say that he is deficient in 
approved thoroughbred stock. But the 
breeding experts predicted that Domino 
and Hanover would fail to breed on, and 
their prophecies have been stultified by 
the performances of Commando, Dis- 
guise, Colin, Cap and Bells, Celt, and 
Peter Pan, descendants of Domino, and 
by those of Hamburg and other good 
horses who are the progeny of Hanover. 


WHY OUR BEST HORSES ARE SENT ABROAD 


It has been asked, and the question is 
pertinent, why in these troublous times 
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the most representative Americans have 
sent their best horses abroad. It has been 
suggested that they might be better em- 
ployed at home in an effort to revive the 
imperiled fortunes of a sport which their 
short-sighted management has done much 
to injure. But they have a defense. The 
maintenance of such stables as Belmont, 
Keene, and Whitney campaign costs from 
seventy-five to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually. While there will be racing 
and good sport hereabouts this year, a 
great stable could scarcely recoup its 
expenses. And if Mr. Belmont, Mr. 
Keene, and Mr. Whitney cannot make 
their stables pay expenses, they cannot 
afford to maintain the magnificent studs 
which are doing so much to improve the 
American thoroughbred. 

The next best thing to seeing the 
stoutest and swiftest American horses 
win Belmonts, Suburbans, Realizations, 
and Commonwealths at Belmont Park 
and Sheepshead Bay, will be to read of 
their triumphs at New Market, Epsom, 
Ascot, Doncaster, and Sandown. And 
win big English stakes these horses surely 
will if they have any luck. Colin, Ballot, 
Fair Play, and Priscillian are far better 


racers, according to all comparative 
standards, than were David Garrick, 
Foxhall, Kilmarnock, Democrat, and 


Caiman in their day. As a two-year- 
old, Sir Martin was immeasurably su- 
perior to Iroquois, the only American 
three-year-old that has won a Derby at 
Epsom; and to King’s Courier, who 
wrought mightily in England in the 
year when Diamond Jubilee won the 
Derby for King Edward. 


THE DIFFERENCE OF CLIMATE 


There is a vast difference between the 
climate of Great Britain and that of 
America, the American atmosphere be- 
ing drier and lighter than that breathed 
by the inhabitants of the Island King- 
dom. For this reason, American horses 
preparing to race abroad are at a certain 
disadvantage. The air of Newmarket 
proved disastrous to the tungs of Nas- 
turtium, a fifty-thousand-dollar son of 
Watercress, sent abroad by William C. 
Whitney to win the Derby of 1902, and 
it has ruined other valuable horses; but 
King’s Courier, Cap and Bells, and 
David Garrick, who went to England 
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after racing in America as two-year-olds 
and three-year-olds, seemed quite able to 
stand it. 

Fair Play, Colin, Priscillian, Wed- 
ding Bells, Selectman, and Ballot are 
a hardy lot. It is to their advantage that 
they accomplished their several voyages 
across the Atlantic last fall without suf- 
fering in health, and it is reported from 
their English quarters that they are train- 
ing well this spring. 

Many of these horses are sons and 
daughters of English sires or dams. 
Ballot and Sir Martin are respectively 
the sons of Voter and Ogden, English 
stallions that raced in this country as 
two-year-olds in 1897. Ogden won the 
Futurity of that eventful season, and 
Voter became the best weight-carrying 
sprinter of his time. Colin is a son of 
the Springfield mare Pastorella, who was 
imported from Great Britain by the late 
Marcus Daly. But what thoroughbreds 
do not trace more or less quickly to 
English stock? England was the origi- 
nal home of the thoroughbred. The 
racers of France, Austria, Germany, 
Russia, and Australia, as well as those 
of America, derive their origin from the 
English family. 

But if the sire of Sir Martin and the 
dam of Colin were English, the dam of 
Mr. Winans’s Derby candidate is a 
daughter of the American line of Han- 
over, Hindoo, Virgil, Vandal, and Glen- 
coe, while the sire of Colin was of the 
stout breed of Domino, Himyar, and 
Alarm. Colin, Ballot, and Sir Martin 
were nurtured on the blue grass of the 
pleasant meadows of central Kentucky, 
as were Fair Play and Priscillian; while 
the orchard-grass and timothy of Mon- 
mouth County, in New Jersey, gave 
bone and brawn to the sturdy fliers of 
the Whitney string. Americans need 
not, therefore, suppress their enthusiasm 
if they happen to hear that Colin has 
won the Ascot Gold Cup, or that Sir 
Martin has defeated Bayardo—the most 
formidable of English three-year-olds, 
if two-year-old&.form is not misleading— 
in the Derby. ; 

Followers of American racing would 
feel more secure, however, if they knew 
that the Keene horses were in the hands 
of James Rowe, the ‘skilful Virginian 
who developed them. and Sysonby, Com- 
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mando, Luke Blackburn, Hindoo, and 
Miss Woodford before them. We should 
also like to hear that Sir Martin, and his 
handsome stable-companion, Edward— 
who, by the way, is a son of Plaudit, and 
a half-sister to Colin—was being trained 
for the Derby by John Madden, that 
incomparable master of the art of pre- 
paring good horses for great underta- 
kings. 

Samuel Darling, who controls the 
movements of the English division of the 
Keene string, and Joseph Cannon, a 
brother of the English jockey, Morning- 
ton Cannon, are Britishers. They are 
said to be first-class horsemen; but Eng- 
lish and American methods are not the 
same. It is quite possible that in the 
few months they have had their American 
charges Mr. Darling and Mr. Cannon 
may not have learned the peculiarities of 
each individual horse. For race-horses, 
gentle reader, are as capricious as débu- 
tantes. Their whims must be studied 


and humored with discriminating care. 


MR. WINANS AND SIR 


Mr. Winans, the gentleman whose 
colors Sir Martin, if he continues to 
train satisfactorily, will bear in the Der- 
by, is not exactly an American; but he 
is the next thing to one. He is the son 
of a Baltimore contractor who made a 
fortune building Russian railroads in 
the time of the first Czar Nicholas. He 
has lived in England all his life, and 
has a famous place at Surrenden, where 
he raises trotters, follows the hounds, 
shoots with rifles, shotguns, and revol- 
vers, and enjoys himself pretty much 
as a wealthy and sport-loving American 
might. 

It is written of a celebrated Tennessee 
pistol-shot, Charles Dickinson, who was 
killed in a duel by Andrew Jackson in 
1806, that on the way from Nashville 
to the place of their meeting in Logan 
County, Kentucky, he severed twigs and 
strings at twenty-five yards with bullets 
from his revolver. These evidences of 
expert marksmanship were purposely 
pointed out to Old Hickory, who trav- 
eled the road after Mr. Dickinson, in 
the hope that his nerve might be shaken. 
The scheme did not succeed, as every one 
knows—but that is another story. It is 
related of Mr. Winans that he has hit six 
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playing - cards, placed with their edges 
toward him, at a range of twenty-five 
yards as fast as he could pull the trigger 
of a six-shooter. 

Mr. Winans and Mr. Madden, the 
breeder and developer of Sir Martin, have 
one weakness in common—their love of 
the trotting horse. For be it understood, 
Mr. Madden has bred and raced as many 
famous trotters as runners. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Mr. Winans, 
yielding to the representations of Mr. 
Madden, whom he knows well and likes, 
paid sixty-five thousand dollars for Sir 
Martin, after Harry Payne Whitney and 
Paul Rainey, another young American 
millionaire who is ambitious to shine in 
the thoroughbred world, declined to take 
the horse. Mr. Winans gets a lot of 
fun out of his trotters and hunters, but 
he has never until this season owned a 
horse of Derby caliber. It is said that 
to win a Derby has long been the height 
of his ambition. 

Some exacting critics profess to believe 
that because he sprang from the loins 
of Ogden, Sir Martin will not stay the 
Derby distance. That, however, does not 
necessarily follow. Domino was brilliant 
only as a miler; yet he got Commando, 
who in turn got Peter Pan, Colin, and 
Celt. Voter, an incomparable weight-car- 
rier, could not to save his neck beat a 
good horse over a greater distance than 
seven-eighths of a mile. The English 
Springfield, progenitor of the strain to 
which Waterboy and Watercolor belong, 
was a mere miler. So also, was Sterling, 
founder of the line from which Isinglass, 
Gallinule, Pretty Polly, Kinley Mack, 
and Statesman sprang. Ogden could beat 
Voter at one mile, or at one mile and a 
furlong; yet Voter begot Ballot, winner 
of the Suburban handicap, distance one 
mile and a quarter, in the remarkably 
fast time of two minutes and three sec- 
onds, and establisher of the Sheepshead 
Bay records of two minutes, nine and 
three-fifths seconds for one mile and five 
sixteenths, and two minutes, thirty and 
three-fifths seconds for one mile and a 
half. 

Sir Martin is not an unbeaten horse. 
Several two-year-olds took his measure 
last season. Maskette defeated him in 
the Futurity, and Helmet, one of his po- 
tential opponents in the coming Derby, 
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whipped him in the Hopeful at Saratoga. 
But he won the Eclipse at Belmont Park, 
the second part of the Double Event, 
the Great Trial, and the Flatbush at 
Sheepshead Bay; and in the Flatbush he 
turned tables on Maskette. 

Few horses that win the Flatbush, 
when swift two-year-olds are numerous, 
fail to “ go on”—that is to say, fail to 
“stick ” stoutly in their second and third 
seasons. And Sir Martin’s best races 
were as good as the best of Sysonby, 
Colin, Hamburg, and Irish Lad, the most 
celebrated of his two - year-old prede- 
cessors. 

This sturdy chestnut, who measures an 
inch and a half over sixteen hands on his 
racing-plates, who is clean of limb, deep 
of chest, and stout of heart, has always 
run like a horse that would pack weight 
and make swift time over big stretches 
of ground. There is a saying among 
horse-folk that “ you do not have to take 
a track around for a good horse ””—which, 
rendered into English intelligible to the 
uninitiated, means that a first-class animal 
runs equally well in muddy or dry going. 
Such a horse was the sweet - tempered 
Hermis; such a horse was the accom- 
plished Sysonby; such a horse was the 
exquisite Artful, and such a horse is the 
Kentucky thoroughbred who is to bear 
the Winans silks in the great Derby on 
the rolling downs of Epsom toward the 
end of May. 

Neither Hermis, nor Sysonby, nor Art- 
ful ever managed weight more cleverly 
than Sir Martin did last season, and will 
this year if he trains at all. From both 
his male and his female forebears, Sir 
Martin inherited speed, and ability to 
sustain it under burdens that would crush 
ordinary horses; and if he did not get 
stamina from Ogden he surely should 
have drawn it from Hanover through 
Lady Sterling, his dam. 


THE CHANCES FOR KEENE AND BELMONT 


Mr. Keene may win the Oaks with 
Wedding Bells or Suffragette, who were 
uncommonly clever fillies last season; 
but it seems improbable that he will send 
to the post in the Derby a horse of the 
quality of Sir Martin. Neither of his 


candidates—Selectman, a son of Voter, 
and Helmet, a son of Disguise—was the 
equal of Sir Martin under fair conditions 
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last season ; nor are they receiving Ameri- 
can support in the future betting on the 
outcome of the Derby, although Sir Mar- 
tin has many backers. 

Ballot, Colin, Fair Play, and Priscil- 
lian must fight their way in the handi- 
caps and weight-for-age races over dis- 
tances of ground. That the English hold 
them in wholesome respect is shown by 
a glance at the recently published weights 
of the big spring handicaps. Ballot is 
top weight in the Kempton Park Great 
Jubilee, under a hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds, with Colin next on the roll, under 
one hundred and twenty-seven. The bur- 
den of Priscillian is one hundred and 
twenty-four, and that of Fair Play one 
hundred and twenty-two. Priscillian was 
assigned to the post of honor in the 
Lincolnshire, under the crushing burden 
of one hundred and thirty-three pounds ; 
while Ballot got top weight in the City 
and Suburban—one hundred and thirty- 
one pounds. Everywhere the American 
horses were severely used by the English 
weight-adjusters. 

James Rowe believes that Ballot and 
Colin are better than any matured horses 
now racing in England; but the weight- 


ing of Ballot over Colin in the Jubilee 
surprised him. Mr. Rowe is of the opin- 
ion that Colin can concede five pounds 
to Ballot, and beat him over a mile-and- 
a-quarter course. 

The Ascot Gold Cup, a gallop of two 
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miles and a half, to be run on June 17, 
and paying fifteen thousand dollars to 
the winner, is the race for which Colin 
will be pointed. In it the doughty 
son of Commando may have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting Rhodora—daughter of 
a Hanover mare called Rhoda B., win- 
ner of last season’s Thousand Guineas, 
and a sister to Richard Croker’s Orby, 
the Derby-winner of two years ago—the 
filly Signorinetta, who won the Derby 
last year, and many other famous Eng- 
lish horses. He may also be called upon 
to tackle Fair Play, his rival in last 
spring’s Belmont. 

If Colin wins the Ascot Gold Cup, it 
is not improbable that he may remain in 
England at the head of an English stud 
which Mr. Keene is thinking of estab- 
lishing. Whether Fair Play wins or 
loses, he is destined to become the head of 
Mr. Belmont’s French stud near Dieppe, 
where Octagon, the sire of Beldame, and 
Ethelbert are studding. Mr. Belmont 
has already declared that he will here- 
after do much more racing abroad than 
he has done in the past. 

That Mr. Whitney intends to race ex- 
tensively in England for some years to 
come is evident from the fact that Mr. 
Joyner is making extensive improvements 
at his training-quarters, Ballaton Lodge, 
and is nominating Brookdale mares heav- 
ily in produce races for two-year-olds and 
three-year-olds. 


IN LOVER’S LANE 


I WALKED a way with her, and knew 

Such rapture as may come to you 
Only when springtime days are here— 
The halcyon beauty of the year— 

And sky and sea are brightly blue. 


Ah, down that lane where blossoms grew, 
And young Delight sang sweet and clear, 
Laughing, forgetting Memory’s tear, 

I walked a way. 


How light my heart! 


The sunlight through 


The tree-tops had but this to do— 
To pave our path with golden cheer. 
I paused and said: “I love you, dear!” 
But from my arms she quickly flew— 
I walked away! 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. CLARENCE 


MACKAY ON 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


WITH A PORTRAIT (FRONTISPIECE) 


HE movement to secure the full 
suffrage for women has entered 
upon a new phase in the Eastern 

States, owing to the concerted action of 
several groups in the city of New York. 
New York State has long been a fortress 
of conservatism in respect to woman suf- 
frage. For at least fifty years, no Legis- 
lature has met in Albany without re- 
ceiving petitions and memorials asking 
for a change in the organic law, so as 
to give to women the right of voting, 
but these have been met by counter-peti- 
tions and counter-memorials which have 
deterred the lawmakers from taking any 
decisive action. 

So it has happened that while, of the 
other States and Territories, twenty-six 
have granted either full or partial suf- 
frage to women, in New York only men 
possess the privilege of voting. Never- 
theless, New York is the wealthiest of all 
the States, and it contains, perhaps, more 
women of large independent fortunes 
and a high degree of education than one 
can find in any other community of «qual 
size. 

In January, of this year, there was 
organized in New York a league known 
as the Equal Franchise Society. Its ob- 
ject was to unify the various elements 
and forces which have been separately 
working for the political education and 
full enfranchisement of women. The 
first president of the league is Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mackay, who has, by her enthusiasm 
and clever arguments, won over to the 
cause a large number of women possess- 
ing intelligence and wealth and leisure, 
which they have promised to devote to 
the furtherance of the movement. 

It cannot be doubted that their in- 
fluence will be powerful in overcoming 
one great objection which has often been 
advanced against giving the suffrage to 
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women. Many men have said quite 
frankly: 

“If women unite in asking for the 
privilege of voting, they will get it; but, 
so far as we can see, most of them are 


not interested in the matter.” 
THE CONSERVATISM OF WOMAN 


This has been, apparently, quite true. 
At least, the great mass of women, with 
a certain conservative instinct, have 
shrunk from enrolling themselves in 
woman suffrage clubs. They have felt 
themselves repelled by the methods which 
the extreme suffragists occasionally adopt- 
ed. And so, while they may at heart 
have had an interest in the question, they 
have preferred to remain aloof from any- 
thing that seemed bizarre. This _hesi- 
tancy will soon be overcome when they 
find among the advocates of an equal 
franchise women who are not eccentric, 
but who represent in their own persons 
“good form,” a regard for the refinements 
of life, and a high order of intelligence— 
women, in fact, who are emphatically 
women of the world. 

We may, indeed, expect to see ere 
long a very large addition to the num- 
bers of those who are striving for woman 
suffrage. These recruits will come from 
those who are willing to accept a prop- 
aganda of reason in place of that mili- 
tant species of crusade which we have 
lately seen in England among the so- 
called “suffragettes.” That women should 
have a vote because they padlock them- 
selves to iron railings, or break the front 
windows in the houses of cabinet min- 
isters, seems to the American mind il- 
logical. But much may be expected from 
the frank, sincere, and cogent arguments 
which have been advanced by Mrs. 
Mackay and her friends. 

Not long ago, Mrs. Mackay was ques- 
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tioned as to the manner in which she 
came to take an interest in the cause of 
woman suffrage. 


A WOMAN ON A SCHOOL BOARD 


“It was not a sudden impulse,” she 
replied. ‘‘ I may call it a sort of gradual 
self-education. There was a time when 
I cared nothing about the franchise for 
my sex. I was, perhaps, if anything, op- 
posed to it. But then I became inter- 
ested in the schools at Roslyn, on Long 
Island. There were many things con- 
nected with them that seemed to me, 
as a woman, to be important. So, after 
a while, I was elected a member of the 
school board. Some of my friends were 
rather startled when they found that I 
was to attend the meetings of this body. 
‘Are you going to meet there with a lot 
of men?’ they said. But they needn’t 
have given themselves any concern at 
all. . Never have I received more courteous 


and cordial treatment than was shown me 
by my colleagues on that school board. 
We all went about our work in a perfect- 
ly natural and businesslike way. 

’ “This led me to take an interest in 
other local questions, and I saw at once 


that there are many things, often over- 
looked by men, which instantly attract 
the attention of a woman; and yet, when 
a woman has no vote, she must work 
always indirectly and under great disad- 
vantages. That put into my mind, for 
the first time, the thought that women 
ought to have some voice in local govern- 
ment, at least.” 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


“ But,” it was asked, “ this new move- 
ment which you have begun contemplates 
the grant of the full suffrage?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Mackay, “and why 
not? I know all the arguments against 
it. I have them by heart, and it seems to 
me that there is a complete answer to 
every one of them. Perhaps it isn’t quite 
so sweeping as Mrs. Fawcett’s reply to 
Alfred Austin in England, when she 
said: ‘A woman may be a queen, or a 
mayor, or an alderman, or a town coun- 
cilor, or a county councilor, and she is 
asked to influence votes, yet she cannot 
herself vote for offices which she is al- 
lowed to fill.’ 

“Coming to the arguments that are 
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used in this country, some will tell us, in 
the first place, that women ought not to 
vote because there are offices which can 
be filled only by men. For instance, a 
woman could not serve in the army. But 
if that were an argument, then all men 
should be disfranchised who cannot pass 
the physical test for admission to the 
army, either because of age, or ill-health, 
or some other disability. As for offices 
which women cannot fill, is it likely that 
women would ask to fill them? Women 
would not be found acting as policemen 
or as firemen, any more than they are 
now; but, on the other hand, there are 
many things which they could do admir- 
ably. They could sit, as I have sat, in the 
school boards. They could act as tene- 
ment-house commissioners. They could 
be factory-inspectors. In this way they 
could carry out many reforms which still 
lag, but which are very necessary.” 

“There are, however, other 
ments.” 

“Oh, yes. It is said that the newly 
arrived immigrant women would be very 
slow in assimilating American ideas and 
in adapting themselves to their environ- 
ment. But don’t you think that the im- 
migrant women would adapt themselves 
more readily than the immigrant men? 
The men go out and work, but they 
trouble themselves very little with the 
things which are brought home at once 
to every woman who is a mother. It is 
through their children that they begin to 
understand our country and its traditions. 
They do this because their sons and 
daughters attend the schools. The moth- 
ers watch over them very closely, and 
learn through them a great deal which 
the fathers never think of.” 

“But how about the grant of suffrage 
in the case of women who are profession- 
ally immoral? ”’ 

“That,” said Mrs. Mackay, with a 
ring of genuine conviction in her voice, 
“is one of the feeblest arguments that I 
have ever heard against an equal fran- 
chise! It assumes, in the first place, that 
the number of professionally immoral 
women is very great, which I do not for 
a moment believe. It assumes, in the sec- 
ond place, that they would all flock to 
the polls at each election. Now, this is 
exactly what they would not do. As a 
class, they are migratory, never staying 
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long in one place, and naturally feeling 
reluctant to answer questions about their 
residence and occupation. No; I think 
that we may leave them out of the dis- 
cussion altogether.” 

‘““Have you considered,” it was asked, 
“the statement that in communities 
where women have the ballot personal 
questions enter into the campaigns; that 
women are intensely personal; and that 
it is not with them as it is with men? 
After the most savage sort of contest, 
when once the election has ended, men 
shake hands and accept the result good- 
naturedly ; whereas, in women — so say 
those who oppose their enfranchisement 
—a great deal of bitterness is engen- 
dered, which remains to divide families, 
break up friendships, and foster lifelong 
enmities.” 

“JT don’t think that there is much in 
that,” said Mrs. Mackay. “I say this, as 
the result of my own observation in the 
West. Last year I made a journey which 
took me into several States where women 
have the ballot, and I talked with people 
of every kind in order to find out what 
the general opinion was with regard to 
woman suffrage. I remember asking a 
cab-driver in Salt Lake City some ques- 
tions. One question was whether he 
would like to go back to the time when 
women had no votes. He answered, very 
promptly: 

“* Not much! We never had our 
streets so clean as since women have been 
voting!’ 

“It is perfectly true that Salt Lake 
City is one of the cleanest cities in the 
world. But, as to your question, I don’t 
believe that women in politics are more 
unreasonable than men. For instance, in 
Denver, Judge Lindsey, who presides 
over the juvenile court there, was at first 
opposed by a great number of men, and 
also by many women, because he had an- 
tagonized both the regular parties. When 
he came up for reelection, however, the 
women of Denver, recognizing the splen- 
did work that he had done for the chil- 
dren of the city, changed their former 
votes and carried him again into office; 
whereas, most of the men who had been 
against him still remained so because of 
party politics. 

“ Of course, at first, women might not 
always use the ballot wisely, but they 
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would soon learn their powers and their 
responsibilities, just as young men learn 
after they have first begun to vote.” 

‘““What do you consider the real drift 
of this movement for woman suffrage? 
What would be the practical result if it 
should be successful?” 


WHAT WOMAN SUFFRAGE MIGHT BRING 


“Why,” said Mrs. Mackay, “to my 
mind, the real importance of giving 
women votes would be found in this— 
that a multitude of practical questions 
which are now left quite unheeded, would 
be taken up and solved. I believe that 
women, for a long time, would devote 
themselves to municipal reforms rather 
than to national politics. Women are 
interested, most of all, in what they 
see immediately about them. ‘The train- 
ing of many centuries has made them 
think and feel most intensely about their 
own environment. Do you remember 
Arkel’s speech to Pelléas in Maeter- 
linck’s play? ‘You are tired, you say, 
of your inactive life, but Activity and 
Duty are not always best found abroad. 
They are to be met at one’s own door, 
and compelled to enter as they pass it, 
and each day they pass!’ 

‘When we stand upon our threshold 
and look about us, we surely hear the 
wings of the Zeitgeist rustling over the 
city. We must see our opportunity. There 
are filthy streets and frightful tenements 
to be made clean and wholesome. There 
are schools which educate the children 
of the women of to-day, and these need 
constant care. There are the injustice and 
the oppression suffered by those women 
who have to make a living for them- 
selves. There are hospitals to be worked 
for, and there are public charities to be 
improved. Here is work enough for 
women to last them for a generation, and 
it is just the sort of work which women 
can do best. You must take account of 
the instinct of motherhood, and of the 
mother-feeling. If women ask for the 
suffrage, it is because the mother of a 
family, more even than the father, will 
anxiously consider what sort of men shall 
be put in office to make and enforce the 
laws under which their sons and daugh- 
ters are going to live. As I have often 
said, it is impossible for the half to ex- 
press the whole. 








MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


“This question of equal franchise has 
risen to importance by natural evolution. 
As soon as women begin to receive the 
same education as men, and to go out 
into the world and work as men go out 
and work, it is no longer reasonable to 
bar them from an equal share in the re- 
sponsibilities of life. ‘Thomas Hughes, 
I think it was, who once wrote: ‘ Can- 
not a woman feel the wrongs that are 
going on in the world? Cannot she long 
to set them right and pray that they may 
be set right? We are not meant to sit 
in fine silks and look pretty, and spend 
money, any more than men are meant to 
make it and cry peace where there is no 
peace.’ 

“It is such a mistake to fancy that 
women who have leisure and money are 
indifferent and frivolous. Nothing in 
the world could be less true. Few per- 
sons know how many wealthy women of 
this city give not only their money, but 
their service, to the betterment of our 
conditions, and to charities and measures 
of reform. ‘The newspapers often exag- 
gerate the fads and follies of a few so 
that these seem to be typical of the rest, 
whereas the reverse would be far nearer 
to the truth. The trouble has been that 
all sincere and conscientious effort has 
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been largely isolated in the past and de- 
void of any system. I should like to see 
it organized and impersonally directed, 
so that what is done in private is merged 
into what is done by the State, letting 
all charities belong, not to individuals, 
but to the city. If women had the grant 
of suffrage, 1 think that this could grad- 
ually be brought about. 

“It is pathetic,” said Mrs. Mackay in 
conclusion, ‘“‘to think that there should 
be any division of feeling between the 
women who have leisure and the women 
who have none. Here they are, divided 
as it were by a great sheet of crystal. 
They are near together, and yet they are 
so separated, that while those on the one 
side can see those on the other, they can- 
not hear them, or speak to them, or right- 
ly understand them. 

“The majority of self - supporting 
women want the vote because of their 
welfare and the welfare of the children. 
Now is the opportunity for the woman 
of leisure to devote her energies to work- 
ing with her sex, proving that she stands 
beside the workers, ready to give her en- 
ergy to a cause which unites all women 
upon a common ground, because they are 
women, and for the sake of their woman- 
hood.” 


OF SPRING 


WILL you not fare with me 
For old remembrancing, 
Over the barren lea 
Seeking the House of Spring? 


Beyond the hills it lies 

In the sweet Vale of Rest, 
Under the quiet skies 

That arch the overcrest. 


Can you not hear the streams 
That sing in unison? 

They shall call through our dreams 
Until the bourn is won! 


Can you not see the blooms 
That cluster round the sill? 

Pansies from purple looms, 
And the rathe daffodil! 


Heart, let us brave the Fates, 
Hastening on before 

Whither I know Love waits, 
Beckoning from the door! 


Clinton Scollard 





GOVERNOR JUDSON HARMON, OHIO'S 
LATEST MAN 


OF DESTINY 


BY SLOANE GORDON 


blacksmith of Newtown, Hamilton 

County, Ohio, were alive to-day, he 
would inform you that Judson Harmon 
is bound to come to a bad end. 

“ Preachers’ sons air no good,” Uncle 
Peter used to say. 

He applied the dictum specifically to 
“Jud” Harmon when that young hope- 
ful, the son of a Baptist minister, was 
leader of the juvenile gang that raided 
the Newtown melon-patches and threw 
stones at Uncle Peter Bell’s blacksmith- 
shop. However, it may be remarked in 
passing that Uncle Peter had still an- 
other well-grounded and eloquently ex- 
ploited conviction — namely, that the 
earth is flat. But imasmuch as he has 
been very dead for many, many years, it 
is probably futile to speculate on what 
would be his exact explanation to-day of 
the fact that Judsor Harmon is Governor 
of Ohio, has been Attorney-General of 
the United States, and, as many people 
think, is headed in the general direction 
of the White House. 

Out in that same village of Newtown 
lived Isaac Deal, who kept the village 
tavern. Were Uncle Isaac alive, he 
would assure you that nothing short of 
death could keep Judson Harmon out of 
the Presidency. He was a great believer 
in Harmon, and in the star of destiny 
to which he knew that “Jud” had 
hitched his wagon. 

There are many Isaac Deals in Ohio 
now. They believe in Harmon. ‘They 
believe in the future of the man who was 
elected Governor on the Democratic 
ticket last fall in a strongly Republican 
State, in a Presidential year, and in a 
commonwealth from which the Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate hailed. That 
is “ going some.” And the Harmon ad- 
mirers recognize and acclaim it, and 


[ Uncle Peter Bell, once the village 


make their predictions with a confidence 
that savors of finality. 

Back in June, 1895, just after Judson 
Harmon, a comparatively unknown law- 
yer and judge in Cincinnati, had been 
appointed Attorney - General in Cleve- 
land’s second Cabinet, he was_ inter- 
viewed by a battalion of reporters in 
Washington. Interviewing him was 
then, and is yet, like having a confiden- 
tial chat with the corner grocer. He 
sits down, crosses his long legs, hands 
you a villainous-looking stogie, and pro- 
ceeds to carry on a conversation about 
anything that happens to come into his 
mind. 

“Confound those shoes!” he is likely 
to say, pointing an accusing finger at 
one of the half sides of leather that cov- 
ers his swinging foot. “I gave six dol- 
lars for them, and they hurt my feet!” 

After relieving himself on this impor- 
tant topic, he will calmly discuss the 
latest decision of the Supreme Court, or 


‘make brutally frank remarks about some 


“c“ 


politician or “ gang” back in Ohio. 


TAFT AND HARMON—A CURIOUS RECORD 


On this particular occasion in June, 
1895, one of the reporters happened to 
remark, casually, that Judge William 


‘Howard ‘Taft, Mr. Harmon’s friend and 


fellow townsman, was in Washington. 
“Following me again!” laughingly 
remarked the new Attorney - General. 
“It’s funny about Bill Taft and me. I 
don’t know whether he’s following in 
my footsteps, or I in his; but it’s certain 
that we’ve been close on each other’s 
heels for a good while. When I re- 
signed a judgeship in Ohio, Taft was ap- 
pointed. Later he resigned a judgeship 
to become Solicitor-General during Har- 
rison’s administration. Then I was ap- 
pointed district judge, and Taft suc- 
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ceeded me; and now here I am in the 
Department of Justice, where Taft was. 
I wonder if he'll land in somebody’s 
Cabinet later, after I’m out?” 

Taft did land in the Roosevelt Cabinet 
as Secretary of War, and now he is the 
President of the United States. Har- 
mon, in the meanwhile, has landed in the 
Governorship of Ohio; and the Uncle 
Isaac Deals of his State have some 
ground for the belief that he may, in 
the course of a few years, succeed Will- 
iam Howard Taft in the White House. 
He has already been more or less con- 
spicuously urged for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency during 
four ante-convention campaigns. He 
would like to be President. He _ is 
neither too old to fill the position nor 
too bashful to ask for it. In 1912 he 
will be on exhibition right outside the 
main entrance to the convention hall. 

The defeats of Bryan make the nomi- 
nation of a radical three years hence 
improbable; the strength of the Bryan 
element makes the nomination of an ultra- 
conservative impossible. Harmon isn’t 
a nettlesome radical; neither is he one 
to stand on the shirt-tail of Progress and 
shout “Whoa!” He is a conservative 
radical who was against Bryan in 1896, 
reluctantly for him in 1900, and strongly 
for him in 1908. He has never been a 
free-silverite, though years ago he was a 
strong anti-imperialist. 

His real political hobby, however, is 
tariff - revision, and he has made some 
notable speeches on that subject. He 
maintains that it is the paramount issue ; 
and that the crust question can be set- 
tled, as he puts it, “by cutting off the 
alimony of the mother of trusts, and thus 
starving the overfed children into sub- 
mission and usefulness.” 


HIS RELATIONS WITH CLEVELAND 


In spite of his ambition for the Presi- 
dency, Judge Harmon—they still call 
him “ judge” out Ohio way—has never 
been an office-seeker. He was probably 
the most surprised man in the country 
when he got a letter from President 
Cleveland asking him to accept the At- 
torney - Generalship. Olney had just 


been promoted to the head of the De- 
partment of State, following the death 
Harmon had only met Mr. 


of Gresham. 
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Cleveland twice. Once he had called at 
the White House at the urgent request 
of Secretary Lamont, and the President 
had asked him a great many questions 
about Ohioans who were applicants for 
office. Word went back to Ohio that 
Harmon and the President had held a 
long conference, and those who later 
failed to get the offices they sought went 
out on the high places and howled dole- 
fully against Judge Harmon. 

“T didn’t recommend any man for any 
place,” was his answer. ‘‘ The President 
asked me about applicants; and I told 
him, as freely and as frankly as I knew 
how, just who they were and what they 
amounted to.” 

Harmon’s second meeting with Presi- 
dent Cleveland before his appointment 
as Attorney-General was at the home of 
Governor James E. Campbell, in Colum- 
bus. They had another talk. 

“T like that fellow Harmon,” said 
Mr. Cleveland to Mrs. Campbell after 
the dinner. 

Judge Harmon was then, as he is now, 
a member of the law firm of Harmon, 
Colston, Goldsmith & Hoadly. He was 
sitting in the office of this firm one morn- 
ing when the Cleveland letter came. 

“Hey, Colston!” he shouted to his 
partner. “ What do you think of this?” 

Mr. Colston looked at the letter from 
the President, then at Harmon, who was 
calmly glancing through the rest of his 
mail. 

‘What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked. 

“I’m going to get right on a street- 
car and go out and show it to my wife,” 
answered Mr. Harmon. 

“Yes, but about accepting it?” 

“We'll talk that over when I get 
back.” 

And he did get on a street-car and 
hurry to his pretty home in Kemper 
Lane, Walnut Hills, to consult Mrs. 
Harmon. He always does that on all 
affairs of moment. 

“She’s a partner in this firm,” he 
laughingly explains. 

That night he wired his acceptance to 
the President. 


HOW HE CAME TO RUN FOR GOVERNOR 


When a delegation of Ohio politicians 
called on Judge Harmon last spring to 




















urge him to stand as a candidate for 
Governor, he called them into his office, 
passed around the stogies, and told them 
to “fire away.” The spokesman of the 
delegation was primed for his momen- 
tous task. He painted a beautiful word- 
picture. He told Judge Harmon that 
the captains in the great centers of Buck- 
eye industry, the humble farmer, the 
grimy mechanic, the rich, the poor, the 
lame, the halt, and the blind were crying 
aloud for Harmon to lead them out of 
the political wilderness and to save the 
State and the nation. Really, he simply 
must run; otherwise the country was a 
dead loss and the Democratic party a 
heavy liability. 

Judge Harmon shook his head _sol- 
emnly. 

“ Shucks!” he said with a disdainful 
sweep of the hand. “I’ve been offered 
a better job.” 

The committeemen conjured up visions 
of another railroad receivership—he al- 
ready had the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton in charge—or something of that 
sort. They looked at one another in 
distress. ‘The spokesman shifted his 
weight from one foot to another half 
a dozen times. Judge Harmon, still as 
solemn as an owl, explained his meaning 
by handing over a copy of a Western 
newspaper with’ the head-line, “ Har- 
mon, of Ohio, for President ’’ marked in 
blue pencil. Then “ Harmon, of Ohio,” 
laughed one of his characteristic laughs. 

“You fellows couldn’t expect me to 
take this little gubernatorial job now, 
could you?” he chuckled. Growing seri- 
ous, he thanked the committee, and said 
he would think about it. ‘‘ But, hang 
it all,” he mused, “I can’t afford it. 
I’m running a big railroad, and I’ve al- 
ready neglected a lot of law’ business.” 

It was some time before he gave an 
answer; and then not until he found 
that there was lively opposition to his 
candidacy, and that some up-State poli- 
ticians were saying that he couldn’t be 
nominated. That was like building a 
fire under Judson Harmon. He dearly 
loves a scrap ; and yet, while he has been 
in about as many of them as any man in 
Ohio, he can go through the hottest kind 
of a campaign without making enemies. 
Perhaps it is because he always fights 
fair; perhaps it is because he is always 
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a dignified opponent; perhaps it is be- 
cause he never loses his temper. But 
whatever be the cause of it, it is true 
that he has very few real enemies in 
any party or faction in Ohio. He talks 
vigorously, frankly, straight out, and 
gives blow for blow, but he doesn’t get 
mad about it. ‘The other fellows may 
rage and rend their garments. ‘They may 
grow apoplectic in their denunciation of 
him if they feel inclined to do so. 

“Fine weather” — whack! — “isn’t 
it?”’—whack! ‘“ That was a good one” 
—whack !—“ wasn’t it? ’’—whack! 

So Mr. Harmon gently remarks be- 
tween the punches. It’s the same way 
in the gymnasium. He is a good boxer, 
and isn’t afraid of punishment. He has 
been known to come out of a contest 
with a black eye and a smile. 

In golf, Mr. Harmon takes keen de- 
light; but his particular sport is base- 
ball. Not as a mere spectator, either. 
He likes to play the game, and knows 
how. He was for a number of years 
pitcher in a nine composed of Cincinnati 
lawyers and business men, who met every 
Saturday afternoon to try conclusions on 
the diamond with other similar organi- 
zations. It was quite a sight to see the 
ex - Attorney-General of the United 
States, with his coat and vest off and 
his sleeves rolled up, putting curves over 
the plate, and grabbing “liners” with 
those capacious hands that seem to have 
been made for mauling logs or splitting 
rails. 

Speaking of rails is a reminder that a 
young writer once said that Judge Har- 


mon reminded him of a rail-fence. ‘The 
description isn’t so bad. Imagine a rail- 
fence made of polished mahogany. He’s 


that sort ; long, loose-jointed, but, withal, 
the acme of elegance. In manner he is 
Chesterfieldian. He is at ease in a draw- 
ing-room or a ward-meeting—it matters 
not which. 

His eyes are gray and set wide apart. 
Over them are big, bushy brows that 
look like the wooded foothills of the 
mountain of a forehead that reaches 
away back into the sage-brush hair, which 
has been retreating gradually, but surely, 
for a goodly period. His nose is big and 
slightly arched, and his straight, wide 
mouth opens beneath a mustache that 
reminds you of the quills upon a par- 
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ticularly peevish porcupine. There is 
nothing of the bulldog about the jaw; 
but one look at it will convince the ob- 
server that if Judson Harmon says “ No,” 
it is time to be up and going. Always 
there is a twinkle about the eyes. It has 
been there so long that it has established 
permanent quarters in the little wrinkles 
that radiate from the outer corners. 
The merest amateur in character-read- 
ing could tell at a glance that this 
long, gracefully awkward, easy man has 
plenty of first-class brains in stock. His 
is a rapid-fire mentality; but he doesn’t 
jump at conclusions. When he talks, he 
says something. When he makes mis- 
takes, he cheerfully admits his error. 


A REBUILDER OF RAILROADS 


Harmon has a record as a rebuilder 
of insolvent railroad properties. He be- 
gan with the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
western, which he dragged out of the 
mire so successfully that but little sur- 
prise was occasioned when he was later 
appointed receiver of the so-called Great 
Central system. He is still receiver of 


the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, 
the parent road of that system; and he 


has already caused its stockholders to 
shake hands with themselves often and 
vigorously. When he took hold of it, 
the C., H. and D. was suffering from 
most of the diseases that afflict badly 
handled railroads. Now it is fit and 
healthy, and its trains may be counted on 
to reach their scheduled destinations on 
the same day. And Judson Harmon is 
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probably the most popular man among 
the employees that ever held an executive 
position on the line. 

“What are you going to do? What’ 
will be your policy in handling the prop- 
erty?” asked a young reporter shortly 
after the announcement had been made 
that Judge Harmon was appointed re- 
ceiver. 

“Let me tell you,” answered the judge 
mysteriously, after carefully closing the 
door. “I don’t know. What would 
you do?” 

Judge Harmon’s wife was Miss Olive 
Scobey, daughter of a physician of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. She and Mr. Harmon were 
married in 1870, and have three daugh- 
ters. Judge Harmon is a home-lover 
and a great reader. He is particularly 
fond of French literature, which he reads 
in the original. He almost knows Du- 
mas by heart. But he doesn’t neglect 
his athletics for his books; and, although 
sixty-three years of age, he is nearly as 
agile as ever. <A Boston writer once 
wrote a lot of superlatively gushy stuff 
about Judge Harmon’s “ grace and ele- 
gance.” He didn’t like it. 

“That fellow wouldn’t think I was 
so terribly elegant if I could get him 
down here and put on the gloves with 
him,” he remarked. “I’d just love to 
muss him up!” 

President Taft placed his favorite 
horse at the disposal of his friend, Judge 
Harmon, for the inaugural parade. Will 
the time come when President Harmon 
may reciprocate ? 


REAL TEST 


Ix doing what you do to-day 

Think not on what the world. will say; 
The world is much too busy 

In dwelling on its own affairs 

To bother with your little cares— 
The cares that make you dizzy. 


Pursue your daily round of life, 
Whate’er it be, of joy or strife, 
Of pleasure or of sorrow; 
All outer verdicts clean forgot, 
Concern yourself alone with what 
You'll think yourself—to-morrow! 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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T the convent, Cecilia, Marianna 
Josephine, and I were known as 
the Syndicate. We pooled our 

pocket-money and were inseparable com- 
panions. 

Cecilia was an Irish girl fresh from 
Belfast. She had an inimitable accent, 
and was popular. An orphan, she had 
been sent over to complete her education 
under the supervision of an aunt, who 
occupied the exalted position of mother- 
general of the Order of Mercy in 
America. 

Marianna Josephine — Mary Jo, we 
called her for short — had undoubted 
genius in two distinct directions—friend- 
ship and spelling. The former enabled 
her to keen a secret like the grave itself, 
while the fatte1, although it assured dis- 
tinction, sadly biased her opinions. 
Whenever a new girl arrived at the con- 
vent, Mary Jo, without any preliminary 
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advances, would bluntly ask how certain 
difficult words were spelled. If the un- 
wary newcomer misplaced a vowel, or 
doubled the wrong consonant, Mary Jo 
would turn away with a shrug, her nose 
tilted in the air, firm in the belief that 
the poor neophyte had shown every evi- 
dence of moral weakness. 

As for me, I was full of fancies and 
conceits. My name, I maintained, was 
Princess Orea. I kept Cecilia and Mary 
Jo constantly informed of my racy ad- 
ventures and triumphant combats, and 
they were filled with envy at the simple 
nobility and fearlessness of my sublimi- 
nal life. I had a liking for theatricals, 
and at the age of nine I had imperson- 
ated John the Baptist in a tableau ar- 
ranged in honor of that glorious prophet. 
It was my first appearance. I occu- 
pied the center of the stage. About my 
illustrious figure were groupe! my dis- 
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ciples, and in the background, on paper 
rocks, reclined picturesque shepherds. 
A leopard-skin fell from my shoulders ; 
at my feet reposed a lamb. But, alas! 
carried away by the immortal role, I 
quite forgot to make proper disposition 
of my own hair, and from beneath the 
short, curly wig—hired for the occasion 
—hung two long yellow braids, tied with 
a conspicuous plaid ribbon. From that 
moment I was called “ John,” and John 
I remained throughout my school career. 

At the first sound of the recreation- 
bell, the Syndicate was transformed from 
fourth-form girls into fiery athletes, with 
little time for conversation. During the 
long-study periods, however, we commu- 
nicated to one another, by means of a 
pad hidden in an old geography, all our 
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THE ANCIENT 
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thoughts, many interesting bits of news, 
and much good advice. We found the 
five-o’clock period particularly conducive 
to constant exchange of ideas, owing to 
the fact that Sister Louise, who presided 
during that hour, was delightfully near- 
sighted. 

One evening Cecilia passed me a news- 
paper clipping. I opened it, and read 
the following announcement: 


LM STREET OPERA-HOUSE.—Grand 
Opera for one week only, beginning on 
Monday, November 18 Edward Coles, 
assisted by the famous Susan Alten-Smith, 
from Milan, will present a Stupendous 
Production entitled “ Nero; or, the Burning 
of Rome.” Magnificent Scenery—Gorgeous 
Costumes—Chorus of one hundred voices. 


The pad now flew back and forth. 

Joun.—“ Wouldn’t it 
be fun to go? We have 
never heard a real opera. 
‘Cinderella’ doesn’t 
count. We're twelve 
now, and too old _ for 
that kind.” 

Cecitia.—“ T think it 
would be a lot more 
sensible to go to the 
opera than to sit here 
obeying these silly old 
rules.” 

Joun.—“ The way to 
do it would be to hide 
in the hay until Patrick’s 
gone, then slide down 
and whisk out the sta- 
ble-door that leads to 
the street. That’s all 
there’d be to it!” 

Mary Jo. — “ That’s 
not all there’d be to it 
if it turned out to be 
a mortal sin, and_ it 
wouldn’t surprise me 
one bit if it were. It’s 
not like disobeying a 
simple rule, that they 
know you're going to 
break and expect you to.” 

Cecit1a.—“ Don’t let’s 
bother about the sin part 
till we have the whole 
thing arranged.” 

Just then the convent- 
bell sounded the Ange- 
lus, and we rose from 
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our seats. The Angelus was said in 
Latin, and it gave me a delicious thrill 
to murmur the responses. 1 had never 
heard the word “temperament,” but I 
felt that there was some very unusual 
quality about me that was difficult to 
define. ’ 

Grand opera was now the topic of 
conversation whenever the Syndicate 
gathered. We argued about the prob- 
able cost of tickets. Mary Jo and [I re- 
ceived small monthly allowances, but, 
scrimp as we might, our combined in- 
comes did not last us through. While 
we had money, it was imperative to lay 
by a stock of butter-scotch, pop-corn 
balls, and canned salmon. ‘The last- 
mentioned article was considered a very 
rakish delicacy, which we, as leaders of 
fashion, could not afford to be without. 
I also gave Lavinia White one cent a day 
for working out my arithmetic examples ; 
and almost always, as the month waned, 
I was forced to pay in pious relics, 
scent-bags, and even with my _ four- 
o’clock bread and molasses. Lavinia— 


who had red hair and a very sly nature— 
ingratiated herself with her favorite nuns 
by these offerings wrung from me. 


As for poor Cecilia, at the beginning 
of each season there came a long, closely 
written letter from her lawyer in Ire- 
land, stating her investments, rates of 
interest, and the apparently constant de- 
preciation in the value of her land; and 
then, with sickening regularity, he en- 
closed a money-order for five dollars, 
which must last for four months’ pocket- 
money, including stamps. 

It was speedily discovered that, among 
us, we could muster only eighty-seven 
cents; but, for once in our lives, the 
empty exchequer became a cause of 
secret joy. For, although nothing could 
induce us to acknowledge it, we were 
inwardly shaken with terror at the idea 
of going by night, and against the rules, 
to the theater. 

On the Wednesday which preceded the 
performance we met together in an 
empty coal-bin— our favorite hiding- 
place, known as Mohammed’s Chamber— 
and Cecilia thus solemnly addressed us: 

“T vote that if, by next Monday, five 
dollars or more be sent to any member 
of this Syndicate, we do hold ourselves 
bound and ready to attend the opening 
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night of ‘Nero; or, the Burning of 
Rome.’ If, however, the eighty-seven 
cents now in our possession remain our 
sole fortune and property, I move that 
we abandon forever this worldly pleas- 
ure. Is it agreed?” 

‘It is agreed,” answered Mary Jo and 
I, in deep, chesty tones, which we felt to 
be appropriate to the occasion. 

Each of us gave a sigh of relief. 

“T must admit,” began “Mary Jo, 
“that this adventure worried me. 
saw that neither of you had thought of 
it, but’’—she lowered her voice and 
looked anxiously around the shadowy bin 
—“we might have been expelled from 
the school. Not that I’d care much,” 
she added with a show of bravado, “ for 
it’s rather a dull school! ” 

Cecilia and I exchanged glances. We 
had not thought of it, indeed! As if we 
had thought of anything else for three 
whole days! 


II 


“Fare rules us all” was a popular 
convent quotation, and it certainly ruled 
us on this momentous occasion. We 
were sitting on a bench in the garden, 
discussing dreams—grand opera had al- 
most passed out of our thoughts—when 
we saw our directress approaching. This 
distinguished person had, in our minds, 
not the least association with the com- 
monplace. We imagined her engaged in 
lofty pursuits of an impenetrable nature. 
Only on state occasions, sobered by 
French shoe-polish, cashmere bouquet 
soap, and our best dresses, did we catch 
more than a glimpse of Mother Philo- 
mena. 

She held out an open letter and smiled 
graciously : 

“ Here, Marianna, is a letter for you 
from your uncle in Mexico.” 

“How nice to have a Mexican 
stamp!” I ejaculated. ‘“ Let’s see it!” 

We drew out the letter, and there, 
folded in the center, lay a crisp ten- 
dollar bill. We gazed at it with horror, 
and then, speechless, turned to one an- 
other. 

“The opera!” Cecilia whispered at 
length. ‘‘ We’ve got to go.” 

“Not to do so,” said I, arising, 
“would be to break our solemn word of 
honor.” 
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Two big tears fell from Mary Jo’s 
eyes. So it was settled. 

To relieve our feelings we set down 
the whole affair in the Syndicate’s diary, 
dwelling on the pure motives which 
alone had actuated this rash act. We 
pretended that every word written in this 
secret book was for our eyes only; but, 
as a matter of fact, we hoped that some 
one—preferably some one who misun- 
derstood us— would one day find and 
read this simple and lovely account of 
our innermost thoughts, and be struck 
dumb with admiration. We also sent 
very touching letters home; and, full of 
dignity, we darned our stockings. Julia 
Townsend was selected as our confidante, 
and with her aid we completed our plans. 

Monday, usually the draggiest day in 
the week, whizzed by, and before we 
could pull ourselves together the light 
faded from the clear November sky. 
Alas, everything worked only too smooth- 
ly for us. Each of us secured an excuse, 
on plausible grounds, from night prayers, 
and one by one we stole to the stable and 
hid in the loft. There, almost smoth- 


ered in the hay, we lay motionless until 
Patrick closed the barn-door and locked 


us in. As soon as we heard the key turn 
we tumbled down the ladder, much to 
the astonishment of the ancient mare, 
Jessica, who, evidently not used to late 
callers, whinnied so loudly that we scur- 
ried in sudden panic through the door 
which led to the street. 

Cecilia and I, exhilarated by the ex- 
citing adventure, soon forgot our fears, 
and pranced gaily along, whistling the 
air of ‘Soldiers Three” in much too 
high a key; but poor Mary Jo’s tender 
conscience was not so easily soothed. 
She kept asking us gloomy questions in 
regard to sin and its consequences, and 
cast furtive glances behind her at every 
step. 

Although it was a whole hour before 
the performance, the foyer was brilliant- 
ly lighted, and it was with difficulty that 
we squeezed ourselves through the crowd 
toward the gentleman who was dis- 
pensing tickets through a tiny window. 

“Very sorry,” he said in answer to our 
queries ; “ nothing left except in the top 
balcony. Give you three seats there, 
right in the front row.” 

We whispered together; and then, 
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standing on tiptoe, I spread out the ten- 
dollar bill. The man casually threw the 
bill aside and pushed toward us a shower 
of change that proved very embarrassing 
to dispose of, as we had brought the ten- 
dollar bill wrapped in a_hair-ribbon 
sewed into the cuff of Mary Jo’s coat. 
The people behind us kept pressing im- 
patiently forward, and we had to make 
our way as best we could out of the foyer 
and up the stairs to the gallery. 

Here we removed our hats and shook 
the hay from our hair. We discovered 
that Mary Jo was wearing her rubbers— 
why, we couldn’t imagine, for it was a 
beautiful November night. When ques- 
tioned, she said that she felt safer with 
them on. 

‘“Let’s take our aprons off,” I began. 
“T, for one, could not listen to grand 
Opera in an apron.” 

With an air of mystery, Mary Jo un- 
tied the knots in her handkerchief and 
displayed two bangles and a locket. 

“IT brought these,”’ she confided, “ be- 
cause I noticed that the etiquette-book 
says: ‘ Jewels may be worn with perfect 
propriety at the opera.’ ” 

We distributed the ornaments, ar- 
ranged one another’s hair to the best ad- 
vantage, smoothed out our serge dresses, 
and took our seats. 

“TI wish I’d paid more attention to 
Roman history last term,” began Cecilia 
when we were comfortably settled. 
“Who was in Nero’s family, anyway?” 

“T think he had ever so many wives,” 
I replied promptly; ‘or maybe I am 
thinking of Henry VIII. Anyway, he 
did a lot of wicked things, for which his 
soul was undoubtedly lost.” 

“T call that pretty scrimpy informa- 
tion, John,” retorted Cecilia. 

“Well, one thing is certain,” put in 
Mary Jo; “he burned up the city of 
Rome. Whatever do you suppose put 
such a thing into his head?” 

“You see,” I remarked, “ what a lot 
of ancient history we shall learn to- 
night that the other girls won’t know! 
And as the things Nero did were all 
bad, they will be easy to remember.” 

When the curtain rose we found it 
hard to make out what was happening 
on the stage. The people looked so far 
away, and they shouted and gesticulated 
in a most confusing manner. 
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‘In what language are they singing?” 
asked Mary Jo.- 

“Latin,” I replied. “ What language 
would the Romans speak?” 

“T don’t hear a word that is in the 
Litany, or in the Angelus, either,” said 
Mary Jo dubiously. 

“Of course you don’t,” I re- 
plied. “They don’t use religious 
words in operas.” 

“Which is Nero?” 
cilia. 

“He hasn’t come on yet,” re- 
plied a woman sitting next to us. 

‘Perhaps you can tell us if he 
had a wife?”’ said Cecilia politely. 

“Oh, I dare say!” the woman 
answered. ‘I shouldn’t wonder 
if he made a lot of money, too. 
Have a caramel?” 

We had no programs, and no 
idea of the plot. ‘Two acts were 
over before we determined with 
certainty which was Nero, and dis- 
covered that a large florid woman 
who stamped wildly about the stage 
was the heroine. The gallery was 


asked Ce- 


full to overflowing, the heat was 
stifling, and the lights blazed di- 


rectly into our eyes. Mary Jo 
wriggled about uneasily, and I 
could see that she was bitterly dis- 
appointed in the performance ; 

but Cecilia, her hair awry, her 
chin resting on her hands, was 
keenly enjoying every minute of it. 

I tried hard to keep pace with her, 

but my eyes would close in spite of all 
that I could do. 

After an interminable wait, the cur- 
tain arose on the final scene. Rome 
awaited her destruction. I looked around, 
to see that Mary Jo had slipped from 
her seat and was asleep on the floor. 
Presently Cecilia pinched my arm. 

“It’s coming now!” she cried. 
. See the flames just starting! ”’ 

As she spoke, a tongue of fire shot 
from one of the stage buildings, and this 
was followed by a burst of flames from 
the upper wings. In another second 
there was a loud crackling and the stage 
was obscured by smoke. Some one be- 
hind us shouted “ Fire!” and_ several 
women screamed. Like a flash, Cecilia 
sprang upon her seat and waved both 
arms about her head. 
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““ Keep your seats!” she cried. “ Don’t 
stir!” Turning to me, she hurriedly 
whispered: “ This is a punishment for 
our sin, sent direct from heaven. Pray, 
John, quick!” 

Every one turned around. ‘“ What 
did she say?” “Is the fire only in the 


““KEEP YOUR SEATS! DON'T STIR!” 


piece?” “Is it out now?” were some 
of the confused sounds which reached 
my ears. 

I jumped up beside Cecilia, and, 
clasping my hands, began aloud: 

“Oh, Heavenly Father, do not de- 
stroy us by fire! We did not want to 
come—indeed, we did not—but we just 
had to keep our word; there was no way 
out of it. So please forgive us!” 

When I opened my eyes I saw a red 
glare reflected on the balcony wall, and 
those about me were frantically rushing 
toward the exits, where some firemen and 
policemen were trying to make the people 
pass out in an orderly fashion. It all 
happened so quickly that I was dazed. 
I began to feel giddy, and the smoke 
choked me. Mary Jo, awakened by the 
noise, got up, rubbed her eyes, and mur- 
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mured something about purgatory. I 
took her by the hand and pulled her 
along toward the door. There we be- 
came part of the dense crowd that swayed 
and pushed, paused and lurched for- 
ward, one step at a time, like a single 
body. At length we felt a cool gust of 
night air on our flushed cheeks, and knew 
the outside world was near. 

When Mary Jo and I caught up with 
Cecilia, she was saying: 

“T cannot tell you our names, because, 
you see, my aunt is the head of St. 
Ursula’s Convent, as well as lots of 
others, and she is very strict. She does 
not allow me to speak to strangers.” 

“Thank you, miss,” the man mur- 
mured, and moved away scribbling some- 
thing on a pad. 

We fled along the empty streets, be- 
wildered and exhausted. When the gray 
convent walls and the familiar stable 
came into view, I felt suddenly aged, 
experienced, and a little sad. Once in- 
side, I longed to wake up old Jessica and 
kiss her soft nose ; but Mary Jo looked so 
tired that we hurriedly opened the har- 
ness-room window and jumped down 
into the garden. 


III 


THE next morning Mary Jo declared 
her head was splitting, and obtained per- 
mission to remain in bed. 

When the nine-o’clock study-hour bell 
rang, instead of Sister Casimir, our di- 
rectress entered the study-hall and took 
her seat on the raised platform. Cecilia 
and I braced ourselves for the ordeal. 
We were to be publicly expelled before 
the whole school. Nothing short of this 
could have brought Mother Philomena 
to the study-hall at such an hour. We 
were glad that poor Mary Jo was tucked 
up in bed and spared this humiliation. 
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Mother Philomena began to read to 
herself, not looking up for a full 4fteen 
minutes. All this time I kept repeating 
to myself, ‘“ Nine times twelve are one 
hundred and eight.” My heart refused 
to beat, and nothing but the sight of Ce- 
cilia’s bobbing curls kept me from sink- 
ing to the floor with shame. 

At last Mother Philomena raised her 
head and said very quietly: 

“T should like to read to the school an 
extract from the Morning Eagle. This 
is what it says: 


“*The famous spectacular scene in the 
final act of “ Nero,” presented at the Opera- 
House last night, was completely ruined by 
a fire which started in the wings. The 
audience did not seem to realize that the 
blaze was not a part of the performance 
until some one in the upper gallery shouted 
“Fire!” A very serious panic might have 
taken place but for the presence of mind of 
three little girls from St. Ursula’s Convent 
School, who begged the people to be quiet 
and prayed aloud for help. This brief mo- 
ment gave the ushers time to summon aid, 
and, before the crowd became unmanageable, 
order was restored and the blaze extin- 
guished.’ ” 


Mother Philomena paused and looked 
straight at us. She knew. What would 
she say next? I held my breath and 
listened. Mother Philomena began to 
speak again, this time very slowly, her 
keen eyes riveted upon our upturned 
faces. 

“You all know what punishment such 
utter disobedience of our rule deserves. 
Feeling, however, that the experience it- 
self has been a punishment, and deeply 
touched by the courageous behavior of 
my children, and still more by the faith 
they showed in prayer, I shall in this 


‘case suspend the usual penalty of ex- 


pulsion.” 





NEAR TO EARTH 


soucutT for Truth. 


I long had thought 


She dwelt on high, from the world apart; 
found her, nearer than I had sought, 
In the love and trust of a human heart. 


listened for Truth. 


Her voice, I deemed, 


Was the voice of wisdom, deep and strong; 
heard her, sweeter than I had dreamed, 
In the simple notes of a little song! 


Eugene C. Dolson 





BACHELOR GIRLS 
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STORM-CENTER OF EUROPE,” ETC. 


© women in the world are sub- 
jected to so many restrictions 
in matters of the affections as 
the princesses of the reigning houses of 
Europe. When they wish to marry a 
suitor of their own rank, all sorts of 
political and dynastic questions have 
to be taken into consideration. Should 
they bestow their affections upon an 
admirer who does not happen to belong 
to the royal caste, every conceivable 
obstacle is placed in the way of their 
marriage. As a result, it sometimes 
happens that a royal princess, debarred 
from becoming the wife of the man 
who would have been her choice, and 
unwilling to contract a loveless mar- 
riage with some prince selected for the 
purpose by her parents, or by their 
ministers, prefers to remain single. 

The most potent charm of the life 
of the modern “ bachelor girl” is the 
sentiment of independence, the eman- 
cipation from control, and the power 
to command. These, however, are only 
enjoyed in a modified sense by the un- 
married daughters of royalty. ‘True, 
they are addressed as ‘* madame ”’— 
or “ma’am,” in England—from their 
earliest childhood. ‘They are sup- 
posed to have not merely servants, but 
also gentlemen and ladies in waiting. 
In many cases great nobles and dig- 
nitaries of state are eager to obey their 
bidding and to defer to their caprices. 
But they remain all their life subject 
to that strict and patriarchal control 
which is exercised by every European 
monarch over the members of his fam- 
ily, irrespective of their age. They must 
never leave the country without his per- 
mission, and must always be ready to 
obey his directions. 

There is no escape from this tutelage, 
which comprises the right of the sover- 
eign to inflict disciplinary punishments, 
such as the temporary or permanent with- 
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ROYALTY 
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drawal of the permission to use the royal 
liveries, and the withholding of the cus- 
tomary honors, military and otherwise, 
accorded to the members of the reigning 
house. In extreme cases, the monarch 
can exile a. refractory relative, or even 
deprive him of his liberty. Hence it will 
readily be seen that a princess of the 
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blood can never have more than‘a limited 
Aegree of freedom. 


THE FIRST LADY OF AUSTRIA 


Foremost -in rank among the bachelor 
girls of royalty is undoubtedly the 
Archduchess Maria Annunciata, acting 
Empress of Austria and Hungary—a 


THE ARCHDUCHESS MARIA ANNUNCIATA, 
AND FIRST LADY OF 


JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA, 


From a photograph by Adele, 


status which she is likely to retain, not 
only throughout the remainder of the 
life of her uncle, the aged Francis 
Joseph, but also during the reign of his 
successor. For the heir apparent, who 
is her half-brother, has contracted a mor- 
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ganatic marriage with Countess Sophie 
Chotek, and is solemnly pledged to make 
no attempt to raise his wife to a seat 
beside him on the throne. 

The archduchess is a daughter of the 
late Archduke Charles Louis, and was 
at one time engaged to be married to her 
cousin, Duke Siegfried of Bavaria. ‘The 


OF THE EMPEROR FRANCIS 
THE COURT OF VIENNA 


NIECE 
Vienna 


young couple were very much in love with 
each other, the duke being a dashing, 
handsome officer of cavalry, one of the 
most fascinating members of his family. 
But almost on the eve of the date ap- 
pointed for the wedding, the profligacies 
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and dissipations of his previous life 
were suddenly revealed to his fiancée 
in the most glaring colors by some 
officious relative. The archduchess, 
who is very high-principled, and im- 
bued with a strong religious sense, was 
so horrified that she at once broke off 
the engagement. 

Duke Siegfried took the loss of his 
bride so much to heart that he lost his 
reason, and has been under restraint 
ever since. ‘The archduchess regarded 
herself as in a measure responsible for 
his insanity, and was so conscience- 
smitten that she wished to renounce 
the world and become a nun. The 
emperor, however, would not permit 
her to do this, pointing out to her that 
it would be contrary to the interests 
of the dynasty, and that she could 
accomplish just as good work, if not 
more, as abbess of the Convent of the 
Noble Ladies of the Hradschin — an 
office which she continues to hold, even 
since her appointment, some eighteen 
months ago, to the dignity of acting 
empress at Vienna. 

The headship of this particular order 
is invariably held by one of the unmar- 
ried archduchesses, and was filled by 
the Archduchess Cristina until her 
marriage with the late King of Spain. 
Although only bound to celibacy as 
long as she retains the position, the abbess, 
alone among all women in holy orders, 
possesses the right of exercising certain 
episcopal prerogatives, among them that 
of crowning the Queen of Bohemia, when 
the Primate of Bohemia crowns the em- 
peror as King of Bohemia with the crown 
of St. Wenceslas. On state occasions, 
and at church and court ceremonials, 
she appears adorned with a miter-shaped 
golden head-dress, carries in her hand a 
jeweled crozier, similar to those borne 
by bishops and archbishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and wears a ‘peculiarly 
fashioned black dress and a long black 
mantle with a sweeping train. 

The convent of which the Archduchess 
Maria Annunciata is the head was found- 
ed many centuries ago by an early king 
of Bohemia, but was reorganized and 
endowed anew by the Empress Maria 
Theresa, to serve as a retreat for impov- 
erished ladies of high birth. All sorts 
of genealogical qualifications are re- 
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quired for entrance; but once admitted, 
the candidate need have no further care, 
being provided not only with a com- 
fortable residence in the royal palace ‘of 
the Hradschin at Prague, and food from 
the royal kitchens, but also with servants, 


carriages, and even an_ allowance of 
money for minor expenses. The only 
thing asked of her in return is that she 
should attend mass in the morning and 
vespers in the afternoon, offering up at 
these services certain prayers for the 
reigning family. ‘The members of the 
order, who are called ‘ canonesses,” are 
all maiden ladies, and in the event of 
their marriage are compelled to resign. 

The archduchess now spends much less 
time at the Hradschin than formerly. 
Her duties as acting empress necessitate 
her presence at Vienna, where she re- 
ceives all the presentations of women at 
court, native as well as foreign, grants 
audiences to ambassadors and ambassa- 
dresses, acts as patroness of scores of 
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philanthropic institutions, and as grand 
mistress of the various feminine orders 
of knighthood. She takes precedence of 
all other women of the imperial family. 


PRINCESS BEATRICE OF COBURG, WHO MAY POSSIBLY 


BECOME QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 


From a thotograth by Uhlenhuth, Coburg 


In a word, she fulfils al? the ceremonial 
duties of the consort of the monarch. 
She is a stately, handsome woman of 
thirty-two years of age. She inherited 
much of the comeliness and many 
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of the talents of her mother, the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa, formerly the 
most beautiful and still the most gifted 
and brilliant princess of the reigning 
House of Hapsburg—a sculptress, 
a painter, a poet, and an equestri- 
enne whose feats of horsemanship 
rivaled those of her sister-in-law, 
the late Empress Elizabeth. Of 
course, the Archduchess Maria 


Annunciata has her own separate 
establishment and household, as 
well as a very large allowance 
from the emperor to enable her 
to maintain her dignity as first 
lady of his court. 


KING EDWARD’S UNMARRIED 
DAUGHTER 


Second in the list, and probably 
more familiar by name to Ameri- 
cans than any of the others, is 
Princess Victoria, the only unmar- 
ried daughter of the King and 
(Queen of England. She is a very 
popular figure in the United King- 
dom, not alone on account of her 
devotion to her father, her mother, 
her brother, and her married sis- 
ters, but also because of the rumor 
which ascribes her refusal of many 
offers from royal and imperial 
suitors to the fact that years ago 
she bestowed her heart upon a 
young officer without rank or for- 
tune. He is now dead. But at 
the time when the romance oc- 
curred, her brother George was 
unmarried, and her proximity to 
the succession to the throne ren- 
dered any matrimonial alliance 
with a commoner impossible, from 
a dynastic point of view. 

Thus far the Princess Victoria 
has set up no establishment of 
her own. ‘True, she has her own 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting, 
and occasionally goes off with 
them to stay in Scotland, or to 
visit her younger sister, Queen 
Maud of Norway, at Christiania ; 
but her home is still with her 
parents. She is indispensable to both 
of them, and indeed to all the mem- 
bers of the royal household. By her 
tact, and by her consideration for the 
feelings of others, she manages to smooth 
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away all sorts of difficulties and irrita- 
tions. While possessed of plenty of de- 
cision of character, she is nevertheless 
so gentle in manner and speech that her 
authority, though very real, is never 
oppressive. 

It may be recalled that whenever the 
king has been recovering from an illness 
—as, for instance, after the fracture of 
his knee-cap while still Prince of Wales, 
and later on when recovering from the 
serious operation that delayed his coro- 
nation —he always insisted upon the 
companionship of his daughter Victoria, 
in order to dispel his ennui and to soothe 
his tendency to impatience. Princess 
Victoria, too, is the one of Queen Alex- 
andra’s children who understands her 
mother better, and is in closer sympathy 
with her, than any of the others. 

Indeed, the princess’s spinsterhood is 
no doubt a happy one, for she is uni- 
versally beloved, and realizes that she is 
a source of comfort and of happiness, 
not only to her parents, but to all around 
her. She is very accomplished, and ex- 
cels in all sorts of odd crafts, such as 
those of book - binding, wood - carving, 
and ornamental leather-work. She is at 
her best at Sandringham, which will 
doubtless eventually become her own 
property. 


AN ECCENTRIC GERMAN PRINCESS 


Among the bachelor princesses of 
Europe there is one who has frequently 
visited America, under the incognito 
name of “ Miss von Bayer.” This is 
Princess Theresa, the eldest daughter of 
the aged Prince Regent of Bavaria, and 
the apple of his eye, although she is 
now bordering on sixty. Strong-minded, 
somewhat masculine in appearance, 
usually dressed with utter disregard to 
the dictates of fashion, and wearing the 
most incongruous of hats, she looks a 
blue-stocking rather than a princess of 
the blood, and possesses more than the 
ordinary share of that eccentricity which 
usually accompanies genius. Most of 
her time is spent in traveling, attended 
by a lady in waiting of analogous aspect 
and tastes, the Baroness von Malsen, and 
by an elderly man-servant, who is a great 
character in his way, being accustomed 
to all his mistress’s oddities, and conse- 
quently no longer surprised at anything. 


id 
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The voyages of Princess Theresa have 
carried her northward. far beyond the 
Arctic Circle, and southward into Pata- 
gonia. She claims to have traversed 
North America, from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, no fewer than twelve 
times, and to have lived for months to- 
gether among the Indian tribes, for the 
purpose of studying their customs and 
languages. She has also explored Brazil 
in all directions, and has written several 
standard works about that country. Her 
books, which bear on their title-page the 
name of ‘Theodore von Bayer” as 
author, have won for her all sorts of 
scientific distinctions, including mem- 
bership in the Royal Academy of Bava- 
ria and an honorary degree from the 
University of Munich. 

While held in high esteem by the 
various learned and literary societies, it 
cannot be said that she is very popular 
among the reigning families of Europe. 
Indeed, the only crowned head who ever 
manifested any pronounced admiration 
and sympathy for her was the late Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, who shared her tastes. 
Others have been known to regard her 
arrival in their capitals as a source of 
embarrassment, as she has a disconcert- 
ing way of appearing upon the scene 
with all sorts of queer treasures in the 
shape of mummies, skulls, reptiles, and 
live-stock of a varied and exotic char- 
acter, for which she expects hospitality. 

On one occasion she landed, without 
warning, at Lisbon from South America, 
with a young puma, three monkeys, sev- 
eral parrots, and a couple of trained 
snakes. Naturally, hotel-keepers are re- 
luctant to receive guests of this character, 
especially when they happen to be as 
cautious in money matters as the princess 
is said to be, and consequently the late 
King of Portugal was compelled to make 
room in his palace both for the royal lady 
and for her pets. 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCESS CLARA 


History, and even court gossip, are 
silent as to any romance in the life of 
Princess ‘Theresa. Her bachelorhood 
must be ascribed to her whole-hearted 
devotion to the cause of science, rather 
than to any disappointment in love, such 
as that which has condemned her young 
cousin, Clara of Bavaria, to spinster- 
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hood, as abbess of the Convent of St. 
Anne at Wiirzburg. 

Princess Clara, now about thirty-five 
years of age, is a very handsome woman, 
who some seven years ago privately 
plighted her troth to Baron Cramer- 
Klett, the principal ironmaster of Bava- 
ria, and the richest man in the kingdom. 
The baron’s father was a self-made man 
of humble origin, who, beginning life 
as a newspaper reporter, was ennobled 
by the late King Ludwig I] in recognition 
of his services to the industry and trade 
of the country. Like his father before 
him, Baron Cramer-Klett is a Protestant 
and a Freemason. In spite of this, hoping 
to please the princess and to reconcile her 
relatives to his suit, he devoted enormous 
sums of money to the purchase of old- 
time abbeys and monasteries; and after 
placing them in thorough repair, he re- 
stored them free of cost to the monastic 
orders to which they had originally be- 
longed. 

One of the most notable instances of 
his generosity was the restoration of 


the ancient abbey of Wessobrunn, near 
Weilheim, to the Benedictine order, to 
which it had formerly belonged. 


It is 
the oldest monastic building in all south- 
ern Germany, and it is estimated that this 
gift alone cost the baron more than a 
million marks. He probably gave as 
much more to the,famous Benedictine 
monastery of Ettal; yet notwithstanding 
this liberality, which naturally assured 
him the good-will of the church in his 
suit for the hand of the princess, Prince 
Regent Luitpold absolutely declined to 
give his consent. 

Not only did the old regent condemn 
the proposed marriage as a mésalliance, 
but he also objected to a supposed strain 
of insanity in the blood of the baron. 
The latter’s father died a lunatic, his 
madness taking the form of a conviction 
that in spite of his wealth, estimated at a 
hundred and fifty million marks or more, 
he was doomed to die of starvation. In 
a way, this fear was realized, since his 
death was caused by cancer of the throat, 
which prevented him from taking any 
nourishment. 

Baron Cramer-Klett consoled himself, 
three or four years ago, by wedding 
young Baroness Wiirzburg, a Lutheran 
like himself ; and consequently his con- 
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tributions to the Catholic orders are at 
an end. Princess Clara, who refused 
for his sake to consider an offer of 
marriage made by Prince Victor of 
Italy, Count of Turin, never got over 
the disappointment. For the past three 
years she has withdrawn to a great extent 
from court life, and spends much of her 
time in foreign travel, only occasionally 
putting in an appearance at Munich. 


THE SISTER OF THE KAISERIN 


Princess Fedora of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the youngest sister of the German Em- 
press, may likewise be included among 
the bachelor girls of royalty. She is now 
thirty-four years of age, has a charming 
establishment of her own at Bornstedt, 
near Potsdam, and has avowed her in- 
tention of never marrying. Some sixteen 
years ago she was engaged to Duke 
Frederick of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, but 
only a few weeks before the date ap- 
pointed for the wedding he perished, 
with his entire crew, while in command 
of a torpedo - boat, during a hurricane 
that swept over the Baltic. 

Princess Fedora has had many suitors 
since—including, it is said, the present 
King of Italy—but she has persistently 
refused all offers of marriage, and de- 
votes herself to the children and grand- 
children of her two elder sisters, and to 
literature. Under the pseudonym of 
“F. Hugin” she has produced several 
works, including a novel of German 
peasant life, “ Hahn Berta,’ which 
amazed the critics by the sympathetic 
knowledge which it displayed of the 
conditions of life among the poorest 
classes. ‘The book was illustrated by the 
authoress, who is as clever with her brush 
as with her pen, and altogether a most 
gifted and charming woman. 


CLEMENTINE OF BELGIUM 


The spinsterhood of Princess Clémen- 
tine of Belgium, now nearly thirty-seven 
years old, is entirely due to political con- 
siderations. Had it not been for the 
obstacles placed in the way of the suit of 
her cousin, Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, 
she might to-day be occupying a place 
beside him on the throne of Bulgaria. 
Four years ago her father again inter- 
vened, to prevent her from becoming the 
wife of Prince Victor Napoleon, A sin- 
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cere attachment prevailed between Victor 
and Clémentine, and they were anxious 
to be married; but her father, King 
Leopold, who had every reason to desire 
to conciliate France, in connection with 
his troubles in the Congo State, feared 
lest he might offend his powerful neighbor 
by permitting the union of his daughter 
to a prince of the banished imperial 
house. 

Since that time Princess Clémentine 
and her father have no longer lived under 
the same roof. Leaving the palace of 
Laeken, she set up an establishment of 
her own at Le Belvédére, a villa which 
stands in extensive grounds of its own, 
not far from King Leopold’s country 
residence. While she appears at state 
functions, and takes her place among the 
royal circle at court ceremonies, she is 
to all intents and purposes estranged 
from her father. 

This estrangement, indeed, is merely 
the culmination of a long series of family 
sorrows, which are largely responsible 
for the mournful expression of Princess 
Clémentine’s handsome eyes. Her birth 
was a disappointment to her parents, to 
the government, and to the Belgian 
people. Leopold and his wife had 
separated, and it was only in deference 
to the entreaties of the ministers, and to 
their appeals to her sense of patriotism 
and consideration for the dynasty, that 
Queen Henrietta reluctantly consented 
to become reconciled to the king, in the 
hope of providing a male heir to the 
throne. When a girl was born instead 
of a boy, the queen considered that she 
had made the sacrifice of her pride and 
of her feelings without avail, and she 
always seemed to bear a grudge against 
her youngest daughter. 

Clémentine’s childhood was darkened 
by the conflict between her father and 
her mother; nor has her life been any 
brighter since she attained womanhood. 
She had scarcely emerged from the 
schoolroom, when her old governess, to 
whom she was devoted, who had been 
with her from infancy, and who to all 
intents and purposes was a mother to her, 
met a shocking fate in a fire that almost 
wholly destroyed the palace of Laeken, 
and in which the princess herself nar- 
rowly escaped death. Since then, there 
have come in succession the tragic end 


of her brother-in-law, Crown Prince 
Rudolph, at Meyerling; that of her 
favorite cousin, Prince Baldwin of Flan- 
ders, at Brussels; the expulsion of her 
sister, the Crown Princess Stéphanie, 
from Belgium by the orders of the king, 
and the subsequent disgraceful lawsuits 
between Stéphanie and her father; and 
the unsavory scandals in connection with 
the elopement of her eldest sister, Prin- 
cess Philip of Coburg, followed by her 
incarceration in a lunatic asylum, her 
escape, her divorce, and her fights with an 
army of creditors. 


PRINCESS MATHILDE OF SAXONY 


Among the most peculiar of the bach- 
elor girls of royalty is Princess Mathilde, 
the middle - aged sister of the King of 
Saxony. She is nearer fifty than forty, 
exceedingly stout, rather tall, and ex- 
tremely masculine in her manners and 
utterances. In spite of her weight, she 
is a magnificent horsewoman, invariably 
riding very big horses, and is a splendid 
four-in-hand whip. She is quite the re- 
verse of conventional, speaking out her 
thoughts without the slightest reserve, 
and is much dreaded by the court circle 
at Dresden on account of her sharp 
tongue and her gift of sarcasm. 

She has the most extraordinary walk, 
taking enormous strides like those of a 
man. When she is out shooting, or 
promenading along the country roads 
near her summer residence, with short 
skirts and heavy boots, she conveys the 
impression at a distance of being a man 
in a long cloak. Indeed, it is difficult 
to persuade strangers that a woman so 
plainly and even roughly garbed can be 
a princess of the blood and a sister of the 
king. Good looks are not her strong point, 
and it would be more polite than truthful 
to describe her as an ornament to the court 
of Dresden. 

During the reign of her father, the 
late King George, over whom her in- 
fluence was unbounded, she ruled the 
Saxon court with an iron hand; but her 
relations with her brother, the present 
king, are much less friendly. He shares 
the belief of his people that Princess 
Mathilde’s pronounced antipathy to his 
former wife contributed in no small de- 
gree to the condition of affairs which led 
that unfortunate princess to abandon her 
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family, and to involve herself in the 
shocking scandal that cost her the throne 
of Saxony. 


PRINCESS BEATRICE OF COBURG 


Last in the list, and undoubtedly the 
most comely of them all, is Princess 
Beatrice of Coburg and of Edinburgh, 
who is a niece of King Edward and a 
granddaughter of the late Queen Vic- 
toria. Princess Beatrice has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most arrant 
flirts and coquettes of all the royal maid- 
ens of Europe, following in this respect 
the example of her fascinating sister, the 
Crown Princess of Rumania. Recently 
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her name has been brought before the 
public as a possible bride either for young 
King Manuel of Portugal, or for the 
Infante Alfonso of Spain, eldest son of 
the Infanta Eulalia. Religious obstacles 
stand in the way of both these marriages ; 
but it is said that Queen Ena of Spain, 
who is not only her first cousin but also 
her most intimate friend, has set her heart 
upon bringing about the match with 
Alfonso. 

Princess Beatrice is too attractive to 
remain perpetually single, and it is un- 
likely that she will ever become a perma- 
nent member of the baker’s dozen of 
royal bachelor girls. 





HERE were two big preserving- 
kettles on the front of the stove. 
They bubbled and boiled, and 
filled the shed kitchen with pungent, 
spicy odors. Cynthia Turner, stirring 
them abstractedly, glanced at her hus- 
band, who was hanging his coat and hat 
on the peg by the door. 

‘“‘T wish we could keep it from father,” 
she said. 

Her husband shook his head. 

“*Twouldn’t be no use,” he observed. 
“ He’d hear of it sooner or later. Be- 
sides, they want him to be one of the 
bearers.” 

“It’s goin’ to be consider’ble of a shock 
to him,” she said. ‘‘ You remember how 
it broke him up when Amos Drake died 
last spring ?”’ 

“T know,” Ben Turner _ replied. 
“Seems to work him all up every time 
he hears of any one dyin’, specially any 
of the old folks. But we got to tell him, 
an’ I guess we might’s well do it now as 
any time. You'd better come in with me,” 
he added uneasily. 

Cynthia moved the kettles to the back 
of the stove and wiped her hands on her 
apron. She followed Ben through the 
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shed to the kitchen proper, where old Job 
Turner sat in a low chair by the south 
window, braiding untopped onions into 


long, sinuous traces. He looked up as 
they entered, peering at them sharply 
over the steel bows of his spectacles. 

“Been up to the post-office?” he 
asked. 

Ben nodded. 

“Here’s the paper,” he said, passing 
it to the old man. ‘“ Ain’t much in it but 
politics.” 

Old Job took it eagerly. 

““ Never is these days,” he complained. 
He promptly laid aside his unfinished 
task, and, removing his spectacles, wiped 
them on his ample red_ handkerchief. 
““S’pose I’ll have to look it through,” he 
mumbled apologetically. ‘“‘ What'd ye 
hear new up along?” 

Ben cast an apprehensive glance at his 
wife. 

“You tell him, Cynthy,” he said in 
an undertone. 

“Huh?” said old Job, who was a 
trifle deaf. 

“Abner Fogg’s gone, father,” said 
Cynthia very gently. 

The euphemism was lost on old Job. 
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He replaced the spectacles on his nose 
and stared uncomprehendingly at his 
daughter-in-law. 
‘““Gone! Gone where?” he demanded. 
“He’s dead,” Ben hastened to ex- 
plain. 
The 
chair. 


old man huddled down in his 
The paper slipped unnoticed to 
the floor. He seemed to shrink as from 
a blow. For a moment his under lip 
quivered uncertainly; then he pulled 
himself together and turned to his son. 

‘‘ Did ye hear partickerlers?” he asked 
curtly. 

“Died last night ’bout ten o’clock,” 
Ben replied. ‘‘ They say it was heart- 
trouble. I cal’late it was a shock. He’d 
had one before.” 

“Like enough ‘twas — like 
twas,” said his father. 

He turned his eyes to the window, and 
sat for a time staring out at the vista of 
brown autumn fields. Ben and Cynthia 
watched him in pitying silence. 

“They’re goin’ fast, ain’t they?” old 
Job resumed at length. “ Dave Moses, 
an’ Luke Flanders, an’ Amos Drake, an’ 
now Ab Fogg—all inside of a year. Yes, 
they’re goin’ fast. Ab was—let’s see, he 
was born in ’29—Ab was most a year 
younger’n I be. It'll be my turn next, 
most likely.” 

‘¢Pather,”’ Cynthia —_ remonstrated, 
‘you know you hadn’t ought to talk like 
that. You sleep well, an’ your appetite’s 
real good. I don’t see but what you're 
well’s ever you was, except for your deef- 
ness an’ a little touch of rheumatiz now 
an’ then.” 

“ There’s a good many men younger’n 
you by ten or fifteen years that ain’t nigh 
so spry as you be,” put in Ben Turner en- 
couragingly. 

Old Job shook his head sadly. 

“T’m failin’,’ he said. “I feel it 
year by year. Most of ’em’s gone now 
but me, an’ my turn can’t be so very fur 
off. When’d you say the funeral was to 
be, Ben?” 

“Thursday at one o’clock. They want 
you to be one of the bearers.” 

“Well, I cal’late I ought to do that 
much for Ab,” the old man said. “TI 
got a b’iled shirt, ain’t I, Cynthy? An’ I 
guess I better put on two pair of socks 
that day. It’s likely to be cold standin’ 
on the ground at the cemetery.” He 
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stooped and picked up the paper from, 
the floor beside him. ‘‘ The old folks is” 
dyin’ off fast. Four of ’em, all inside of a 
year! Ab’s gone, an’ he’s a year young- 
er’n I be. Tl be the next, most likely. 
I’m in my declinin’ years, an’ I can feel 
I’m failin’.” 

He opened the paper, and Cynthia 
seized the opportunity to slip quietly 
back to her neglected preserves. Some 
moments later her husband came out, his 
lips curving in a grim smile. 

“ Father’s got it all planned out,” he 
announced. ‘“ He’s made up his mind to 
have a shock, this time. I guess he’ll 
take to his bed soon after Abner Fogg’s 
funeral.” 

Cynthia sighed resignedly. 

“That won’t be quite so bad as the 
Bright’s disease he had after Luke Flan- 
ders died,” she said. ‘ Well, I’ll hurry 
up an’ git my preservin’ done before the 
funeral, so I can ’tend to him after- 
ward.” 


II 


On the morning after the funeral old 
Job’s place at the breakfast - table was 
vacant. When nine o’clock came, and 
the old man, usually an early riser, had 
not put in his appearance, Cynthia tip- 
toed to the little bedroom that led from 
the front room and cautiously pushed 
open the door. 

The old man lay motionless on the 
bed, his eyes wide open and his thin lips 
set in an expression of passive resigna- 
tion. As the door creaked he groaned 
feebly. 

“Ain’t you feelin’ well this mornin’, 
father?” Cynthia inquired solicitously. 

He closed his eyes and moved his head 
slowly from side to side on the pillow in 
weak negation. 

“I guess you got tuckered out yester- 
day,” she suggested. 

“Tt’s wuss than that, Cynthy,” he > 
moaned, “wuss than that! I guess my 
turn’s comin’ a little sooner’n I ex- 
pected. I’m one of them broken reeds 
the minister spoke about in his prayer 
yesterday. I don’t b’leeve I’ve shet my 
eyes all night. My head’s a whirlin’ 
round an’ my laigs is numb an’ my deef- 
ness is a good deal wuss. Them’s the 
very symptoms Uncle ’Bijah had before 
his first shock.” 
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Cynthia went over to the bed and laid 
her hand on the old man’s forehead. 

“ Nonsense, father,” she declared, 
“you ain’t threatened with no shock. 
You jest overdone yesterday, that’s all. 
What’ll I get you for breakfast?” 

“J don’t feel much like eatin’, 
complained. 

“You've got to have somethin’,” 
she. 

“Well” —he yielded reluctantly — 
“you might fry me a couple of aigs and 
heat me up a piece of mince-pie. Ill try 
to stave it off with hearty vittles as long 
as I can, though I don’t b’leeve I shall 
live to see the snow fly.” 

For three days the old man kept 
his bed, stoutly maintaining that his 
head grew worse and his legs more be- 
numbed. 

“T’m jest a broken reed —a_ broken 
reed,” he reiterated again and again, 
“an’ I cal’late I shall make the fifth 
within the year.” 

On the third day of the old man’s 
fancied illness Ben took his gun and 
tramped all the afternoon through the 
woods. At dusk he came into the room 


” 


he 


said 


where his father lay passively awaiting 


the impending “ shock,” and held -out a 
plump partridge for old Job’s inspec- 
tion. 

“Thought maybe you’d like a_pa’- 
tridge stew, father,” he said cheerily. 
“JT knew you was uncommon fond of 
pa’tridge stew.” 

The old man’s eyes brightened. 

“That’s a likely looking bird you’ve 
got, Ben,” he said. ‘“ Where’d you git 
him?” 

“Down Cedar Crick way,” Ben ex- 
plained. “ Pa'tridges ain’t plentiful this 
year, neither. 

“Oughter tried Giles’s swamp,” 
Job declared. 

“ Ain’t been no pa’tridges there sence 
they cut the wood off.” 

“ Ain’t, hey? Well, I'll bet it’s jest 
full of ’em! It’s all growed up to alders, 
an’ if there ain’t no pa’tridges in them 
alders, I’ll eat every tarnation one of 
’em, leaves an’ all!” 

‘““Guess I know well’s any one where 
what few pa’tridges round here is to be 
found,” Ben sniffed. 

Old Job sat up in bed and smote the 
coverlet with a skinny paw. 


old 
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“Tf I warn’t in my declinin’ years,” 
he snorted, “I’d show ye where to git 
pa’tridges, an’ git ’em more’n one at a 
time, too!” 

At that moment Cynthia bustled into 
the room. 

“Think you could eat some of the 
stew if I made it for supper, father?” 
she inquired. 

Old Job sank weakly back on the pil- 
low and closed his eyes. 

“T dunno,” he said feebly. “I 
could try. My appetite’s fair now, 
but there’s no knowin’ when I’ll lose 
it, an’ I intend to store up what little 


‘strength I can while it lasts.” 


III 


Ir was on the fourth morning that 
Cynthia lost her patience. Old Job— 
after he had stowed away a hearty break- 
fast—became possessed of the idea that 
he would have a shock before night. 
There were pricking sensations up and 
down his spine, he averred, and _ his 
shoulder - blades seemed trying to get 
out through his back. Uncle ’Bijah had 
been just that way. 

It was then that Cynthia, to use her 
own expression, had decided to give him 
‘a piece of her mind.” She had expected 
to arouse the old man’s ire. To her 
surprise, he listened quietly. When she 
had finished, he looked at her in re- 
proachful silence. 

“I know I’m a great trial to ye, Cyn- 
thy,” he said at length ; “‘ but ’tain’t goin’ 
to be for long — not for long,” he re- 
peated. 

Cynthia made a disgusted exit and 
sought the shed kitchen, where all the 
morning she busied herself cleaning up 
the accumulated débris of the preserving 
season. Just before noon, when she came 
into the house to prepare the midday 
dinner, she paid another isit to old Job’s 
bedroom. Perhaps, in her momentary 
impatience, she Aad been too hard on 
him, she reflected. 

She pushed open the bedroom door. 
The bedclothes were thrown back; the 
bed was empty. Old Job was gone. 
Cynthia went back to the kitchen, and 
there she noticed that the gun was not 
in its usual place in the corner. A sud- 
den awful thought gripped her. She 
sank weakly into a chair, and, covering 
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her face with her apron, fell to sobbing 
brokenly. 

Ben, who had been fencing the lower 
pasture-lot, came stamping into the 
kitchen some ten minutes later. She 
raised to him a face wild-eyed and 
tearful. 

“Oh, Ben,” she cried, “ have you seen 
father?” 

“ Father?” he said blankly. 
Why?” 

‘‘J—I—oh, Ben, I lost my patience 
this morning,” she sobbed, ‘‘ an’ I spoke 
out sharp to him, an’ while I was clean- 
in’ up the shed he slipped out, an’—an’— 
he’s taken the gun with him!” she ended 
wildly. 

Ben stood staring blankly. His was a 
slow mind, and it took some time for him 
to grasp the full significance of her 
words. 

“Tl go over to the neighbors an’ 
see ’f any of ’em’s seen him,” he said 
very quietly, but with a note of appre- 
hension in his voice. 

In half an hour he was back. He had 
inquired at half a dozen houses along the 
road, but no one had seen old Job Turner 
pass. 

“He said he knew he was a trial, but 
that he wouldn’t be long,” Cynthia con- 
fessed brokenly. “‘ We got to find him. 
I’m goin’ down to the woods back of the 
house. You git some of the men folks, 
an’ foller soon’s you can. Hurry, Ben— 
oh, hurry!” 

She threw an old shawl over her head 
and went out by the back door, Ben close 
at her heels. Scarcely was she out of 


‘No. 


the house when, with a choking cry, she 
caught up her skirts and sped across the 
yard. ‘Through the orchard came shuf- 
fling an old man, a gun over his shoul- 
der and four plump partridges dangling 
in a row from the barrel. Cynthia Turner 
rushed up to him and caught him by the 
arm. 

“Father, father!’ 
terical relief. ‘‘ Wherever 
been?” 

The old man grinned sheepishly as he 
turned to his son, who was coming up in 
Cynthia’s wake. 

‘‘ Ain’t no pa’tridges in Giles’s swamp, 
eh?” he said, holding out the birds. “I 
could ’a’ got twice as many if I’d hada 
dog along!” 

Ben stood staring stupidly, with an 
expression of genuine relief in every line 
of his homely face. 

“When 7 go gunnin’,”’ old Job ob- 
served, “I don’t cal’late to git a pa’- 
tridge, but some pa’tridges. Plump ones, 
ain’t they?” 

‘IT never heard of such doin’s!” Cyn- 
thia chided severely. The reaction of 
her recent mental strain was setting in 
strongly. “ Gettin’ out of a bed of sick- 
ness to go gunnin’ in Giles’s swamp! 
You come right into the house. You look 
all wore out!” 

Old Job vented a throaty chuckle. A 
grim light came into his eyes, while their 
corners wrinkled into a smile. 

“I wouldn’t worry, if I was you, Cyn- 
thy. I’m gettin’ old, but I guess I shall 
last through the pa’tridge season, any- 
way,” he said. 


’ she cried in hys- 


have you 


WILD PANSIES 


Last night I dreamed of pansies set in dim, sequestered nook; 
It must be that they are in bloom—come, let us go and look! 


You take this old deserted road, and I will search the ridge, 
And we will keep abreast and meet up at the broken bridge. 


Ophelia, I am sure, would know just when to look and where; 
But we are far from Elsinore, and only ghosts are there! 


Yet, after all, perhaps the dream was just a magic spell— 
A trick, perchance, of Oberon or Puck or Ariel! 


Nay, here they are! 


Come down this dell, I found a fairy clue! 


And what a dear, delightful way to have a dream come true! 


Clarence Urmy 


Rhos ee Sot Ss 





THE ELIMINATION 


OF WASTE— 


PERHAPS THE GREATEST 
PROBLEM OF TO-DAY 


BY M. G. SECKENDORFF 


Ci policy of conservation of our 
natural resources, inaugurated a 
year ago by President Roosevelt, 

is the policy of closer alliance and co- 

operation between the scientific worker 
and the actual agencies of production. 

It is the policy which has made the Beef 

Trust and Standard Oil what they are 

to-day, applied on a bigger scale to the 

nation at large. It is an attempt to solve 
the problem of eliminating waste. 

The results of such a policy, followed 
perseveringly, stagger the imagination. 
It would be a bold man indeed who 
would set a limit to the population this 
country could support in comfort under 
conditions of highest industrial efficiency. 
It would be a still bolder man who would 
venture to predict the effect of the high- 
est industrial eiiciency upon the develop- 
ment of the American character. 

Every waste arrested and converted 
into a source of profit makes for better 
living in the material sense and for more 
wholesome living in the higher sense. 
But to attain that highest efficiency, co- 
operation is essential — cooperation not 
only between the Federal government and 
the States, but among the States them- 
selves, and, most of all, between the citi- 
zen and the government he has helped to 
create. ‘To this extent the policy of con- 
servation is a policy of education. And, 
like every great reform, its success or 
failure, at this stage, lies with a thought- 
ful minority. 

We are prone, as a nation, to pat our- 
selves on the back and look pleased—in 
fact, we are given to a certain degree of 
boastfulness—when we survey the field of 


our achievements. We have conquered 
a wilderness and created a nation. We 
have stripped great areas of primeval 
forest and founded homes for discon- 
tented millions of an older continent. 
We have dug out of the ground gold 
and silver, copper and coal, in quantities 
sufficient, in some cases, to control the 
markets of the world. 

We have vast reservoirs of natural 
gas, and we supply half the world with 
petroleum. We pump sulfur out of the 
earth, and scrape millions of tons of iron 
ore from its surface with steam-shovels. 
We grow stupendous crops of corn, wheat, 
and cotton on virgin soil. We have har- 
nessed Niagara, and have developed sys- 
tems of transportation by land such as 
no other country possesses. We handle 
raw material on a Titanic scale, and our 
finished products are beginning to find 
their way into the remotest corners of 
the earth. 


THE WASTE THAT MARS OUR WORK 

All this we do with rare energy, with 
an unusual capacity for organization, and 
with an undeniable genius for mechanical 
affairs. And yet, our manufacturing op- 
erations are attended, especially in the 
first crude preparation of the raw mate- 
rial, by a waste truly stupendous. A 
waste scarcely less stupendous charac- 
terizes, with few exceptions, every step in 
the progress of the raw material toward 
the finished product. 

What these losses are was pointed out 
recently by Mr. Arthur D. Little in the 
case of lumbering operations, the grow- 
ing of flax for seed, the making of coke 
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in beehive ovens, and the discarding of 
the casein of skim-milk as a high-grade 
food product. Our railroads use un- 
treated ties and poles, coal-tar is burned 
as fuel, and sawdust is left to rot, out 
of which oxalic acid might be made, of 
which we import annually five million 
pounds. We are still polluting our 
streams with wool grease, still wondering 
whether we can make alcohol from waste 
molasses, still buying coal without refer- 
ence to heating power, still ‘‘ protecting ”’ 
iron and steel structures with paints 
which do not protect. All this waste, 
this absence of proper selective economy 
in the adaptation of raw and finished 
material to use, is so much dead weight 
carried by our manufacturers, and lowers 
the standard of our industrial efficiency. 
Great as is the danger involved in the 
waste which attends some of our manu- 
facturing processes, it can be met, and 
met promptly. Not so in the case of 
many resources which may be called fun- 
damental. Among these, second only in 
importance to the sun, the power of 
which. it is beyond human ignorance to 
impair, is the rainfall. 
GIFT—WATER 


NATURE’S BEST 


Without an adequate water - supply, 
neither vegetable nor animal life can 


exist. ‘That supply supports not only 
life, but also assists in soil-formation by 
disintegrating the rock, tempers the cli- 
mate, and supplies power and navigable 
streams. 

The average annual rainfall in this 
country amounts in volume to about ten 
Mississippis. Yet, of this tremendous 
total, estimated at two hundred and fif- 
teen thousand billion cubic feet, from 
eighty - five to ninety - five per cent is 
wasted in freshets or destructive floods! 

How is this colossal waste to be 
checked, or how, at any rate, controlled ? 
Nature, fortunately, supplies the answer. 
It furnishes the forests which, like huge 
sponges, soak up the rain and give it 
out again gradually. Our paramount 
duty, therefore, is to conserve the forests 
and to see that what is left of them is 
not wasted or wantonly destroyed. 

The reckless cutting of timber, going 
on even now, has increased the direct 
damage by floods from forty-five millions 
of dollars in 1900 to more than two 
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hundred and thirty-eight millions in 
1907, while the indirect loss from depre- 
ciation of lands and interference with 
navigation and business must be far 
greater still. Human ingenuity may aid 
nature by the construction of dams in 
the hills at the headwaters of streams 
and by the creation of reservoirs at points 
from which the water can conveniently 
be released, as required, for purposes of 
irrigation ; but at best this is only a feeble 
aid to the control of the rainfall which 
nature itself has furnished in the forests. 
To put a stop, therefore, to timber de- 
struction and inaugurate a comprehensive 
scheme of reforestation is one of the 
pressing needs of the hour. 

THE WASTE OF 


FERTILE SOIL 


Freshets are attended by destructive 
soil-erosion. The soil matter annually 
carried into lower rivers and harbors, or 
into the sea, is computed at seven hun- 
dred and eighty million tons. Soil-wash 
reduces by ten or twenty per cent the 
productivity of upland farms and _ in- 
creases channel-cutting and bar-building 
in the rivers. ‘The annual loss to the 
farms alone is fully five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The mean rate of soil-formation has 
been calculated as probably not more 
than one foot in ten thousand years, so 
that the waste should not exceed one 
inch in a thousand years. The soil now 
being washed into the sea amounts an- 
nually to half a ton per acre; or, if 
placed in one pile, would make a block 
a inile square and a thousand feet high. 
That enormous waste lends force to 
Professor Chamberlin’s prediction : 

‘“When our soils are gone, we, too, 
must go, unless some way is found to 
feed on raw rock or its equivalent.” 

Or else we must look, as Professor 


.Bonnycastle Dale does, to seaweed as a 


human food. Enough proteids are lost 
annually, it is said, in the decay of sea- 
weeds on the sea-beaches of the United 
States to take the place of the total 
product of our Northwestern wheat- 
fields. 

Imperfect control of running waters 
also results in lowlands being tem- 
porarily or permanently flooded. It is 
estimated that seventy-five million acres 
of swamp-lands in this country could be 
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drained at moderate expense; that such 
draining would more than double and 
treble the present value of the land, over 
and above the cost of drainage; and that 
the land so reclaimed would furnish 
homes for ten million people. 


HOW WE MIGHT USE OUR RIVERS 


The National Conservation Commis- 
sion estimates that there are two hun- 
dred millions of dollars invested in pub- 
lic and private irrigation projects. The 
different works divert annually to irri- 
gable lands, aggregating twenty thou- 
sand square miles, some fifteen hundred 
billion cubic feet of water; yet, through 
imperfect control, the waste in these 
projects exceeds sixty per cent, while 
no more than twenty-five per cent of 
the water actually available for irriga- 
tion is ever restrained or distributed. 

None of our rivers is navigated, ac- 
cording to the same authority, to more 
than a small fraction of its effective 
low-water capacity, while the water- 


power available, yet remaining unused, 
is sufficient to operate every mill, drive 
every spindle, propel every train and 
boat, and light every city, town, and 


village in the country. 

The utilization of water-power has of 
late years made tremendous strides—it is, 
in fact, the most significant industrial 
development in an age of industrial sen- 
sations—but so far no serious effort has 
been made to control catchment areas or 
storm waters in any large or comprehen- 
sive way. The only control attempted 
is local. Nearly all the freshet water runs 
to waste, and, says the commission in a 
note of warning, “ the low waters which 
limit the efficiency of power-plants are 
increasing in frequency and duration 
with the increasing flood run-off.” 

Professor Marston T. Bogert, of Co- 
lumbia University, estimates that the 
United States has now thirty-seven mil- 
lion horse-power available in its streams. 
To develop this horse-power in the ordi- 
nary steam engineering-plant would re- 
quire more than eight hundred million 
tons of coal, or more than twice the 
amount of bituminous coal mined in this 
country in 1907. Such an annual drain 
upon our coal-fields would exhaust them 
before the close of the century. The 
theoretical power of all our streams is 
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more than two hundred and thirty mil- 
lion horse-power, of which it is thought 
one hundred and fifty million, or more 
than one-half, could be made available 
at reasonable cost. Figuring water- 
power as worth twenty dollars per horse- 
power per annum, one hundred and 
fifty million horse-power would mean a 
yearly income of three billion dollars. 


THE PROBLEM OF WATER-POLLUTION 


The steadily increasing pollution of 
streams and tide-waters by sewage, fac- 
tory waste, and refuse of all kinds is 
a problem the seriousness of which be- 
comes apparent at once when you con- 
sider that inland streams alone provide 
even now twenty-one million dollars’ 
worth of fish annually. What they will 
provide ten years hence, should the 
poisoning of our streams and coastal 
waters be permitted to continue, can be 
surmised by looking at the brooks in the 
coal regions, which, once well stocked 
with fish, have become blackened mine- 
drains in which life of any kind is im- 
possible. 

Pure water, indeed, is not only essen- 
tial to the growth of animal and vege- 
table life, but it is essential from an 
economic point of view. Impure water 
is fatal to such industries as brewing 
and distilling, while it adds to the cost 
of production in bleacheries, dye-works, 
creameries, packing - houses, tanneries, 
chemical works, and factories for the 
manufacture of starch, sugar, glue, and 
soap. 

The chief industrial use of water, 
however, is for the production of steam. 
In the United States the average thick- 
ness of locomotive boiler scale is one- 
sixteenth of an inch, due entirely to the 
presence of mineral salts in the water. 
This means a loss of at least thirteen 
per cent in fuel efficiency —in other 
words, the fifty-one thousand locomotives 
in use in the United States require, at a 
conservative estimate, fifteen million tons 
of coal annually more than they would 
were the water fed to the boilers puri- 
fied. If you add to these fifty-one thou- 
sand locomotive boilers the number of 
stationary boilers in use, the danger of 
exhausting our coal-fields in the next 
one hundred and fifty years would meas- 
urably be postponed, provided the own- 
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ers of the boilers used purified water to 
fill them. But they don’t! 

“The future of all other terrestrial 
natural resources,” says Professor Bo- 
gert, ‘‘depends upon the proper con- 
servation and utilization of the rainfall. 
It is the one vital, underlying problem 
upon which all others rest, and the 
chief methods of conserving our water- 
supply — forests and _ reservoirs — are 
therefore matters of paramount im- 
portance.” 

Water is like other resources in that 
its quantity is limited. It differs from 
such mineral resources as coal and iron, 
which, once used, are gone forever, in 
that the supply is perpetual; it differs 
from such resources as soils and forests, 
which are capable of renewal or im- 
provement, in that it cannot be aug- 
mented in quantity, though, like all other 
resources, it can be better utilized. 


THE POOR SHOWING OF OUR FARMS 


As far back as 1840, Professor Liebig 
declared that “ perfect agriculture is the 
true foundation of all trades and indus- 
tries; it is the foundation of the riches 
of states.” Yet, nearly seventy years 


later, Mr. James J. Hill, as keen an ob- 
server as ever lived, is forced to admit: 


In no other important country in the 
world, except Russia, is the industry that 
must be the foundation of every state at 
so low an ebb as in our own. According to 
the last census, the average annual produc- 
tion per acre of the farms of the whole 
United States was worth eleven dollars and 
thirty-eight cents, an amount that is little 
more than a respectable rental in commu- 
nities where the soil is properly cared for 
and made to give a reasonable return for 
cultivation. 


These two statements, side by side, 
furnish food for reflection. When we 
consider that the value of our farm 
products in 1907 was eight billion dol- 
lars; that we supply one-third of the 
corn, one-fifth of the wheat, and two- 
thirds of the cotton consumed by the 
world; that our farms furnish fifty- 
eight per cent of our total exports; that 
only half of our farm-land is improved, 
and even this yields but a fraction of 
what it should — we are justified, per- 
haps, in looking with confidence into the 
future. We are not justified, however, 


while gloating over the enormous totals 
of our crops, in ignoring the fact that 
their production is accompanied by a 
waste even more enormous than the crops 
themselves. 

On soils originally of high fertility 
we raise from twelve to fifteen 
bushels of wheat per acre, while Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark 
have averaged more than thirty bushels 
for the last five years. ‘This is not due, 
either, to general loss of fertility in our 
soils, since the yield per acre is greater 
than it has been. It is due, mainly, to 
defective and wasteful methods of cul- 
tivation. Proper management, it is 
claimed, would double the net profit per 
acre within five years. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF OUR FORESTS 


The principal function of forests in 
the general scheme of a country’s eco- 
nomic development, as already stated, is 
that of vast retaining reservoirs of the 
rainfall. But, in addition, they are vast 
sources of income, and could be made 
permanently so. At the rate at which 
we are cutting timber, however, these 
sources of income will disappear in an 
incredibly short time. We are now con- 
suming our forests at the rate of about 
forty-five square miles per day. We 
take from them, not counting the loss 
by fire, three and a half times their year- 
ly growth. We take forty cubic feet per 
acre for each twelve cubic feet grown. 
We take two hundred and sixty cubic 
feet per capita, while Germany uses 
thirty-seven and France twenty-five cubic 
feet. 

Secretary Will, of the American For- 
estry Association, has calculated that we 
consume each year enough lumber to floor 
the entire State of Delaware; enough 
lath to fill a train reaching from Chicago 
to Memphis; enough cooperage stock to 
build a rick four feet wide and four feet 
high, extending from New York City to 
Colorado; enough firewood to make a 
one-mile cube, and enough railroad ties 
to build a railroad around the globe with 
a side-track across the Atlantic, while 
our annual wood bill exceeds one billion 
dollars. 

The yearly growth of wood in our 
forests does not aggregate more than 
twelve cubic feet per acre. This gives a 
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total yearly growth of less than seven 
billion cubic feet. And we take from 
our forests yearly, including waste in 
logging and in manufacture, twenty- 
three billion cubic feet! . Each year, 
therefore, we consume sixteen billion cu- 
bic feet more than can be replaced by 
nature itself. In short, we are living on 
our capital. 


A GREAT INDUSTRY IN PERIL 

As forest fires and other destructive 
agencies, however, seem quite certain to 
offset new growth, the end of our forests, 
unless present tendencies are checked, is 
indicated in from twenty to thirty years. 
Indeed, in the case of the commercial 
forests of the southern Appalachian 
range, the Secretary of Agriculture pre- 
dicts their obliteration within the next 
sixteen years. 

The importance of the lumber indus- 
try—the fourth greatest of the country 
is demonstrated by the fact that it pays 
annually about one hundred million dol- 
lars in wages, operates thirty-three thou- 
sand mills, and gives a living to about 
two million people. Our railroads re- 


quire annually one hundred and eighteen 


million ties, while those actually in use 
exceed six hundred and twenty million, 
representing an investment of more than 
three hundred million doliars. It re- 
quires four hundred million cubic feet 
annually to meet the demands of our 
mines—coal, iron, and precious metal. 
Our anthracite mines alone consume a 
cubic foot of timber for every ton of coal 
brought to the surface; in other words, 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
forest annually. In the famous Copper 
Queen Mine, twenty-five feet of Oregon 
pine takes the place of every ton of ore 
extracted. The single item of matches 
means annually the destruction of ten 
thousand acres of forest. In the short 
space of three months one of our metro- 
politan daily newspapers will consume a 
forest as large as Central Park—eight 
hundred and forty acres—while a single 
one of its Sunday issues requires fifteen 
acres of forest. 


WARNINGS FROM OTHER LANDS 


Without referring to scores of other 
uses to which the products of our forests 
are put, enough has been said, perhaps, 
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to indicate the tremendously important 
part that woodlands play in the economic 
development of a country. A disregard 
of that fact can only spell decay and ex- 
tinction, moral and national. Babylon 
and Antioch, Tyre and Sidon, as well as 
one-third of China, have been ruined by 
deforestation. One thousand years be- 
fore Christ the forests of Lebanon were 
world-famous, and Tyre and Sidon were 
great lumber- markets. Solomon had 
eighty thousand lumbermen at work there 
cutting timber for the Temple. The re- 
gion about Jerusalem was, indeed, a 
“Jand flowing with milk and honey.” 
To-day, Mr. R. A. Long says: 


The rain-bearing clouds still float above 
the mountains of Syria, but they pass on 
over the bare and heated rocks, and the 
brooks and small streams of Palestine no 
longer exist. 


Herodotus says that in Mesopotamia, 
the traditional site of the Garden of 
Eden, the culture of the grape was im- 
possible on account of excessive moisture. 
To-day, as Professor Bogert points out, 
it is a sterile, treeless waste; and the 
river Euphrates, once the source of an 
abundant water-supply, is now largely 
swallowed up in the sands of the desert 
before it reaches the Persian Gulf. 

Nor are the effects of deforestation 
long in appearing. Hough, in his “ Ele- 
ments of Forestry,” says: 


The khanate of Bucharia [Bokhara] pre- 
sents a striking example of the consequences 
brought upon a country by clearings. With- 
in a period of thirty years this was one of 
the most fertile regions of Central Asia—a 
country which, when well wooded and wa- 
tered, was a terrestrial paradise. But within 
the last twenty-five years a mania for clear- 
ing has seized upon its inhabitants, and all 
the great forests have been cut away, and 
the little that remained was ravaged by fire 
during a civil war. The consequence was 
not long in following and has transferred 
the country into a kind of arid desert. The 
watercourses have dried up and the irri- 
gating canals are empty. The moving sands 
of the desert, being no longer restrained by 
barriers of forests, are every day gaining 
upon the land, and will finish by transform- 
ing it into a desert as desolate as the soli- 
tudes that separate it from Khiva. 


The comparatively low state of civili- 
zation existing to-day in some of the 
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countries of southern Europe, notably 
Spain, is, in a measure, due to reckless 
deforestation, while a striking example 
of ignoring the commercial value which 
even the beauty of a tree possesses is fur- 
nished in the historic thoroughfare that 
connects the national Capitol with the 
White House. Twenty-five years ago 
Pennsylvania Avenue was lined with 
stately trees. Short-sighted shopkeepers 
demanded that they be cut down, fearing 
that passers-by might fail to see signs 
and advertisements. They were cut 
down, and with them disappeared the 
only shade vouchsafed to pedestrians. In 
time pedestrians sought other streets and 
promenades. Naturally, business fol- 
lowed them, with the result that real- 
estate values fell, and that other thor- 
oughfares of the capital to-day hold the 
place once held undisputedly by Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Think of Parisians cutting down the 
trees on the boulevards, the Berlinese 
uprooting Unter den Linden, or the 
Viennese deliberately destroying the 
chief ornament of the Ringstrasse! Cu- 
pidity and waste, truly enough, go hand 
in hand. 


The strangest part is that the forest 
problem, in many ways the most vital 
internal problem before the American 
people to-day, is not only easy of solu- 
tion, but can be solved at a comparatively 


small cost. More than seventy-five per 
cent of our forest products is wasted, 
only three hundred and twenty feet out 
of every thousand feet of lumber which 
stood in the forest being used. That 
waste is primarily due to fire, careless 
logging, wasteful mill operations, tur- 
pentining, overproduction, the clearing 
of non-productive areas for agricultural 
purposes, and the ravages of fungi, para- 
sites, insects, and animals. 

The loss by fire alone is colossal. Di- 
rectly, that loss amounted, last year, to 
more than one hundred million dollars. 
The injury to water-sheds and the dam- 
ages following deforestation cannot be 
computed even approximately. All this 
huge loss could have been avoided by 
the exercise of ordinary care and intelli- 
gence. It is estimated that forest fires 
could be almost wholly prevented at a 
cost equal to about one-fifth of the value 
of the timber annually destroyed. The 
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amount appropriated, under both Federal 
and State authority, for conserving and 
exploiting intelligently those vital and 
vast sources of national wealth and well- 
being is incredibly small. It is less than 


a million dollars. 


THE WASTE OF GAS AND COAL 


We hear less of natural gas to-day 
than we did twenty years ago; yet the 
value of natural gas produced last year 
was fifty-three million dollars. The 
original stock of natural gas is said to 
have exceeded, in heating value, our total 
coal deposits, estimated at two thousand 
billion tons. At the rate at which we are 
using and wasting natural gas, however, 
the supply will probably be exhausted by 
the middle of the century. From a single 
well in eastern Kentucky gas streamed 
for twenty years, with no attempt to 
check or utilize it, of the value of three 
million dollars. 

It is true that natural gas is not the 
only fuel we have to draw upon, 
but it is the ideal one. Unlike wood 
and coal, which must be converted 
into gas before they burn, it is ready in 
the gaseous state, and is stored under 
such pressure that it transports itself 
through suitable pipes to great distances. 
At present the daily waste of natural gas 
is more than a billion cubic feet, or 
enough to supply every city in the United 
States of over one hundred thousand pop- 
ulation. 

In the average power-plant, not over 
ten per cent of the potential energy of 
coal is utilized. If it were possible to 
harness all that potential energy, our sup- 
ply of coal might be considered as nearly 
inexhaustible. But we have not reached 
that point yet, and, at the present ratio of 
increase in the consumption of coal, one- 
eighth of our total supply will have dis- 
appeared by 1937. Our stock of anth- 
racite will be exhausted in from sixty to 
seventy years, while that of bituminous 
coal may last ten times as long. We 
consumed in 1907 more than thirty-seven 
per cent of the world’s production, the 
total weight of which, according to Dr. 
Goss, if reduced to the form of market- 
size bituminous coal, would make a wind- 
row of triangular cross-section, forty-six 
feet wide and thirty-two feet high, ex- 
tending from New York City, past San 
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Francisco, two hundred miles out into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The waste involved in coking coal in 
beehive ovens has already been referred 
to. Few people, however, have any no- 
tion of the enormous loss entailed by so 
primitive a process. Of the forty mil- 
lion tons of coke produced in 1907, only 
about five millions and a half, or less 
than fourteen per cent, were secured in 
by-product ovens. ‘This, as Professor 
Bogert has pointed out, involved a waste 
of one hundred and forty-eight billion 
cubic feet of gas, worth twenty-two mil- 
lion dollars; four hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of ammonium sulfate, 
worth a similar amount; and nearly four 
hundred million gallors of tar, worth 
nine million dollars. 

Expressed differently, we wasted 
enough power to establish a_ great 
manufacturing center, enough ammoni- 
um sulfate to fertilize thousands of 
acres, enough creosote to preserve our 
timber, and enough pitch and tar to roof 
our houses and briquette our slack and 
waste coal. Such waste, and the fact 
that more than one-third of the beehive 
coking - ovens are located practically 
within sight of Pittsburgh, furnish only 
too solid a foundation for the prediction, 
made by Dr. White, that by the beginning 
of the next century there will probably 
be no coal within a hundred miles of 
Pittsburgh. 

While the production of coal is in- 
creasing enormously, it is gratifying to 
note that the waste and loss in actual 
mining are diminishing. At the begin- 
ning of our mineral development the coal 
abandoned in the mine was two or three 
times the amount taken out and used. 
Now the mine waste averages little more 
than half the amount saved. But even 
this waste can and should be reduced. 

THE WASTE IN OUR FURNACES 

The uses of our coal and iron resources 
are interdependent. Neither can be pro- 
duced or used without aid from the other. 
When a man like Mr. Carnegie, there- 
fore, predicts that in forty years we shall 
see the end of all large deposits of high- 
grade ore now known, it behooves us to 
stop and reflect a bit. The total amount 
of pig iron produced by the whole world 
in the three hundred and fifty years be- 
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fore 1850 is now equaled by the United 
States alone in a little over four years. 
Our present production is nearly one-half 
of the world’s total output, equivalent to 
twelve hundred pounds of ore, or six hun- 
dred pounds of pig iron, per capita. 
While the chances of discovering other 
important deposits of iron ore seem far 
better, according to geologists, than that 
of finding deposits of coal or most other 
minerals, it yet is evident that among the 
foremost needs of the hour is that of still 
further utilizing the waste heat of blast 
furnaces. It is true that the amount of 
coal necessary to produce one ton of pig 
iron is only a quarter of what it was, but a 
true elimination of waste will have been 
attained only when conditions exist de- 
scribed by Mr. James Douglas: 


When all the volatile products of the 
blast - furnace are deprived of their 
heat - giving properties and their chemical 
constituents, and when the slags, as well as 
the metal, have returned their heat to man 
instead of to the atmosphere, and the slag 
itself has been turned into cement or some 
other useful article, it will be a question as 
to whether the pig iron is the principal ob- 
ject of manufacture or one of the by- 
products. 


It is impossible, within the scope of 
this article, to do more than refer to the 
possibility of improving present wasteful 
methods of smelting certain ores. The 
avoidable waste in mining copper, zinc, 
lead, silver, and many other metals, is 
estimated as at least thirty per cent. The 
waste in the extraction and treatment of 
mineral products in the year 1907 has 
been estimated by the National Conser- 
vaiion Commission at more than three 
hundred million dollars. This is only 
the direct loss, however; indirectly the 
waste is probably much greater. The 
fumes of reduction-plants, for instance, 
kill vegetation for miles around. The 
land thus denuded erodes with startling 
rapidity. Those fumes could be, but only 
in rare instances are, converted into sul- 
furic acid, the foundation - stone of so 
many chemical industries. 


THE WASTE OF HEALTH AND LIFE 


“The life of the nation,’ President 
Roosevelt said, “depends absolutely on 
the material resources which have al- 
ready made the nation great.” These re- 
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sources supply the material basis upon 
which our civilization must continue to 
depend, and upon which the perpetuity 
of the nation itself rests. Still greater, 


however, still broader and deeper, is the 
basis which our national vitality must 
seek in the health and vigor of the Amer- 
ican people themselves. 

There are constantly about three mil- 
lion persons seriously ill in the United 


States. More than half of this illness, 
whether it be typhoid or consumption, is 
preventable. Sanitary science increases 
the span of life. Its practical applica- 
tion, it is estimated, would increase our 
average length of life by more than fif- 
teen years. Counting the value of each 
life lost at only seventeen hundred dol- 
lars, and reckoning the average earning 
lost by illness as seven hundred dollars 
per year for grown men, the economic 
gain from mitigation of preventable dis- 
ease would exceed one billion and a half 
dollars each year. 

Here is a field in which an almost 
unlimited amount of work can be done to 
decrease suffering and increase happiness. 
The extinction of preventable disease 
would mean more even than the hus- 
banding of mineral, land, forest, and 
water resources. It would mean the elimi- 
nation of waste in human life. And it can 
be secured at little cost—through medical 
investigation, the practise of school and 
factory hygiene, restriction of labor by 
women and children, the education of the 
people to standards of sanitary living, and 
the improvement of our health service. 


A GREAT PROBLEM OF ‘TO-DAY 


“Tt is ominously evident,” said Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, in addressing the open- 
ing conference on the conservation of 
natural resources in May last, ‘‘ that our 
natural resources are in the course of 
rapid exhaustion. This nation began 
with the belief that its landed possessions 
were illimitable and capable of support- 
ing all the people who might care to 
make our country their home ; but already 
the limit of unsettled land is in sight, 
and, indeed, but little land fitted for agri- 
culture now remains unoccupied, save 
what can be reclaimed by irrigation and 
drainage. We began with an _ unap- 
proached heritage of forests; more than 
half the timber is gone. We began with 


coal-fields more extensive than those of 
any other nation and with iron ores re- 
garded as inexhaustible, and many ex- 
perts now declare that the end of both 
iron and coal is in sight. The 
enormous stores of oil and gas are large- 
ly gone. Our natural waterways are not 
gone, but they have been so injured by 
neglect that there is less navigation on 
them now than there was fifty years ago. 
Finally, we began with soils of unex- 
ampled fertility, and we have so im- 
poverished them by injudicious use, and 
by failing to check erosion, that their 
crop-producing power is diminishing in- 
stead of increasing.” 

““Ominously evident,’ indeed, is the 
waste; but it is not too late to check it. 
Concerted and intelligent effort is re- 
quired to arrest it. Not only must the 
statesman, the man of science, those that 
control great wealth, and the different 
State governments put their shoulders to 
the wheel, but the individual citizen must 
help. The elimination of. waste is but 
another term for the elimination of self- 
ishness and greed. The millennium, let 
us admit, may not now, may indeed never, 
be at hand, but it will do no harm at all 
times resolutely to march in its direction. 
In no other way can we hope to conserve 
the foundations of our prosperity or in- 
sure the progress and welfare of the 
nation. 

In this great work the statesman must 
show the way, and the scientific man— 
notably the engineer and the chemist— 
must devise the means of accomplishing 
it. What such cooperation can attain is 
evident to-day throughout the civilized 
world in the tremendous expansion of 
Germany’s industries. Shall it be said 
that we are unable to emulate and sur- 
pass her? It would be humiliating to 
have to admit it. 

President Roosevelt has rendered to 
his country no service more lasting, no 
service upon which his claim to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen will rest more 
securely, no service which posterity will 
more readily recognize to have been the 
act of true statesmanship, than that of 
having taken the first steps toward con- 
serving those fundamental resources upon 
which the happiness, welfare, and de- 
velopment of future generations must 
always rest. 
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IV—BYRON AND THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI 


BY LYNDON ORR 


fourth year, Lord Byron was more 

talked of than any other man in 
London. He was in the first flush of 
his brilliant career, having published 
the early cantos of, “ Childe Harold.” 
Moreover, he was a peer of the realm, 
handsome, ardent, and possessing a per- 
sonal fascination which few men and 
still fewer women could resist. 

Byron’s childhood had been one to 
excite in him strong feelings of revolt, 
and he had inherited a profligate and 
passionate nature. His father was a 
gambler and a spendthrift. His mother 
was eccentric to a’degree. Byron him- 
self, throughout his boyish years, had 
been morbidly sensitive because of a 
physical deformity — a lame, misshapen 
foot. This and the strange treatment 
which his mother accorded him left him 
headstrong, wilful, almost from the first 
an enemy to whatever was established 
and conventional. 

As a boy, he was remarkable for the 
sentimental attachments which he formed. 
At eight years of age he was violently 
in love with a young girl named Mary 
Duff. At ten his cousin, Margaret Par- 
ker, excited in him a strange, unchildish 
passion. At fifteen came one of the 
greatest crises of his life, when he be- 
came enamored of Mary Chaworth, 
whose grandfather had been killed in a 
duel by Byron’s great-uncle. Young as 
he was, he would have married her im- 
mediately ; but Miss Chaworth was two 
years older than he, and absolutely re- 
fused to take seriously the devotion of a 
schoolboy. 


. 1812, when he was in his twenty- 


Byron felt the disappointment keenly ; 
and after a short stay at Cambridge, he 
left England, visited Portugal and Spain, 
and traveled eastward as far as Greece 
and ‘Turkey. At Athens he wrote the 
pretty little poem to the “maid of 
Athens ’—Miss Theresa Macri, daughter 
of the British vice-consul. He returned 
to London to become at one leap the 
most admired poet of the day and the 
greatest social favorite. He was pos- 
*sessed of striking personal beauty. Sir 
Walter Scott said of him: “ His counte- 
nance was a thing to dream of.” His 
glorious eyes, his mobile, eloquent face, 
fascinated all; and he was, besides, a 
genius of the first rank. 


BYRON AND LADY CAROLINE LAMB 


With these endowments, he plunged 
into the social whirlpool, denying him- 
self nothing, and receiving everything— 
adulation, friendship, and unstinted love. 
Darkly mysterious stories of his adven- 
tures in the East made many think that 
he was the hero of some of his own 
poems, such as “ The Giaour ” and “ The 
Corsair.” A German wrote of him that 
“he was positively besieged by women.” 
From the humblest maidservants up to 
ladies of high rank, he had only to 
throw his handkerchief to make a con- 
quest. Some women did not even wait 
for the handkerchief to be thrown. No 
wonder that he was sated with so much 
adoration and that he wrote of women: 


I regard them as very pretty but inferior 
creatures. I look on them as grown-up chil- 
dren; but, like a foolish mother, I am con- 
stantly the slave of one of them. Give a 
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GEORGE GORDON, SIXTH LORD FYRON (1788-1824) 


From an engraving after the portrait by Thomas Phillips, 
painted in 1813 


woman a looking-glass and burnt almonds, 
and she will be content. 


The liaison which attracted the most 
attention at this time was that between 
Byron and Lady Caroline Lamb. Byron 
has been greatly blamed for his share in 

8 


it; but there is much to be said on the 
other side. Lady Caroline was happily 
married to the Right Hon. William 
Lamb, afterward Lord Melbourne, and 
destined to be the first prime minister of 
Queen Victoria. He was an easy-going, 
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genial man of the 
world who placed 
too much — confi- 
dence in the honor 
of his wife. She, 
on the other hand, 
was a sentimental 
fool, always rest- 
less, always in 
search of some new 
excitement. She 
thought herself a 
poet, and scribbled 
verses, which her 
friends politely ad- 
mired, and from 
which they escaped 
as soon as possible. 
When she first met 
Byron, she cried 
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TERESA, COUNTESS GUICCIOLI, 
BECAME THE MARQUISE DE BOISSY 


LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 


WIFE O 


WHO LATER 


F WILLIAM 


LAMB, WHO LATER BECAME LORD MEL- 


BOURNE, 


PRIME MINISTE! 
ENGLAND 


OF 


out: “ That pale 
face is my fate!” 
And she afterward 
added: “ Mad, bad, 
and dangerous to 
know!” 

It was not long 
before the intimacy 
of the two came 
very near the point 
of open scandal ; 
but Byron was the 
wooed and not the 
wooer. This wom- 
an, older than he, 
flung herself  di- 
rectly at his head. 
Naturally enough, 
it was not very 
long before she 
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bored him thoroughly. Her romantic 
impetuosity became tiresome, and very 
soon she fell to talking always of her- 
self, thrusting her poems upon him, and 
growing vexed and peevish when he 
would not praise them. As was well 
said, ‘““he grew moody and she fretful 
when their mutual egotisms jarred.” 

In a burst of resentment she left him, 
but when she returned, she was worse 
than ever. She insisted on seeing him. 
On one occasion she made her way into 
his rooms disguised as a boy. At an- 
other time, when she thought he had 
slighted her, she tried to stab herself 
with a pair of scissors. Still later, she 
offered her favors to any one who 
would kill him. Byron himself wrote 
of her: 


You can have no idea of the horribie and 
absurd things that she has said and done. 


Her story has been utilized by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in_ her novel, “The 
Marriage of William Ashe.” 


BYRON’S ILL-STARRED MARRIAGE 


Perhaps this trying experience led 


Byron to end his life of dissipation. At 


any rate, in 1813, he proposed marriage 
to Miss Anne Millbanke, who at first re- 
fused him; but he persisted, and in 1815 
the two were married. Byron seems to 
have had a premonition that he was 
making a terrible mistake. During the 
wedding ceremony he trembled like a 
leaf, and made the wrong responses to 
the clergyman. After the wedding was 
over, in handing his bride into the car- 
riage which awaited them, he said to 
her: 

‘Miss Millbanke, are you ready?” 

It was a strange blunder for a bride- 
groom, and one which many regarded at 
the time as ominous for the future. In 
truth, no two persons could have been 
more thoroughly mismated—Byron, the 
human volcano, and his wife, a prim, 
narrow - minded, and peevish woman. 
Their incompatibility was evident enough 
from the very first, so that when they 
returned from their wedding -‘journey, 
and some one asked Byron about his 
honeymoon, he answered: 

“Call it rather a treacle moon! ” 

It is hardly necessary here to tell over 
the story of their domestic troubles. 
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Only five weeks after their daughter’s 
birth, they parted. Lady Byron de- 
clared that her husband was insane; 
while after trying many times to win 
from her something more than: a tepid 
affection, he gave up the task in a sort 
of despairing anger. It should be men- 
tioned here, for the benefit of those who 
recall the hideous charges made many 
decades afterward by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe on the authority of Lady 
Byron, that the latter remained on terms 
of friendly intimacy with Augusta Leigh, 
Lord Byron’s sister, and that even on her 
death-bed she sent an amicable message 
to Mrs. Leigh. 

Byron, however, stung by the bitter 
attacks that were made upon him, left 
England, and after traveling down the 
Rhine through Switzerland, he took up 
his abode in Venice. His joy at leaving 
England and ridding himself of the 
annoyances which had clustered thick 
about him, .he expressed in these lines: 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to the roar! 


Meanwhile, he enjoyed himself in reck- 
less fashion. Money poured in upon him 
from his English publisher. For two 
cantos of “ Childe Harold” and ‘“ Man- 
fred,” Murray paid him twenty thousand 
dollars. For the fourth canto, Byron 
demanded and received more than twelve 
thousand dollars. In Italy he lived on 
friendly terms with Shelley and Thomas 
Moore; but eventually he parted from 
them both, for he was about to enter 
upon a new phase of his curious career. 

He was no longer the Byron of 1815. 
Four years of high living and much 
brandy-and-water had robbed his fea- 
tures of their refinement. His look was 
no longer spiritual. He was beginning 
to grow stout. Yet the change had not 
been altogether unfortunate. He had 
lost something of his wild impetuosity, 
and his sense of humor had developed. 
In his thirtieth year, in fact, he had at 
last become a man. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI 


It was soon after this that he met a 
woman who was to be to him for the 
rest of his life what a well-known writer 
has called “a star on the stormy horizon 
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of the poet.” ‘This woman was Teresa, 
Countess Guiccioli, whom he first came 
to know in Venice. She was then only 
nineteen years of age, and she was mar- 
ried to a man who was more than forty 
years her senior. Unlike the typical 
Italian woman, she was blonde, with 
dreamy eyes and an abundance of golden 
hair, and her manner was at once modest 
and graceful. She had known Byron but 
a very short time when she found herself 
thrilling with a passion of which until 
then she had never dreamed. It was 
written of her: 


She had thought of love but as an amuse- 
ment; yet she now became its slave. 


To this love Byron gave an imme- 
diate response, and from that time until 
his death he cared for no other woman. 
The two were absolutely mated. Nev- 
ertheless, there were difficulties which 
might have been expected. Count Guic- 
cioli, while he seemed to admire Byron, 
watched him with Italian subtlety. The 
English poet and the Italian countess 
met frequently. When Byron was pros- 
trated by an attack of fever, the countess 
remained beside him, and he was just 
recovering when Count Guiccioli ap- 
peared upon the scene and carried off 
his wife. Byron was in despair. He ex- 
changed the most ardent letters with the 
countess, yet he dreaded assassins whom 
he believed to have been hired by her 
husband. Whenever he rode out, he 
went armed with sword and pistols. 

Amid all this storm and stress, Byron’s 
literary activity was remarkable. He 
wrote some of his most famous poems 
at this time, and he hoped for the day 
when he and the woman whom he loved 
might be united once for all. This came 
about in the end through the persistence 
of the pair. The Countess Guiccioli 
openly took up her abode with him, not 
to be separated until the poet sailed for 
Greece to aid the Greeks in their struggle 
for independence. This was in 1822, 
when Byron was in his thirty-fifth year. 
He never returned to Italy, but died in 
the historic land for which he gave his 
life as truly as if he had fallen upon 
the field of battle. 

Teresa Guiccioli had been, in all but 
name, his wife for just three years. 
Much has been said in condemnation of 
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this love-affair; but in many ways it is 
less censurable than almost anything in 
his career. It was an instance of gen- 
uine love, a love which purified and 
exalted this man of dark and moody 
moments. It saved him from those fitful 
passions and orgies of self-indulgence 
which had exhausted him. It proved to 
be an inspiration which at last led him 
to die for a cause approved by all the 
world. 

As for the woman, what shall we say 
of her? She came to him unspotted by 
the world. A demand for divorce which 
her husband made was rejected. A pon- 
tifical brief pronounced a formal separa- 
tion between the two. The countess 
gladly left behind ‘her palaces, her 
equipages, society, and riches, for the 
love of the poet who had won her heart.” 

Unlike the other women who had 
cared for him, she was unselfish in .her 
devotion. She thought more of his fame 
than did he himself. Emilio Castelar 
has written: 

She restored him and elevated him. She 
drew him from the mire and set the crown 
of purity upon his brow. Then, when she 
had recovered this great heart, instead of 
keeping it as her own possession, she gave 
it to humanity. 


For twenty-seven years after Byron’s 
death, she remained, as it were, widowed 


and alone. ‘Then, in her old age, she 
married the Marquis de Boissy; but the 
marriage was purely one of convenience. 
Her heart was always Byron’s, whom 
she defended with vivacity. In 1868, 
she published her ‘memoirs of the poet, 
filled with interesting and affecting recol- 
lections. She died as late as 1873. 

Some time between the year 1866 and 
that of her death, she is said to have 
visited Newstead Abbey, which had once 
been Byron’s home. She was very old, 
a widow, and alone; but her affection 
for the poet-lover of her youth was 
still as strong as ever. : 

Byron’s life was short, if measured by 
years only. Measured by achievement, 
it was filled to the very full. His genius 
blazes like a meteor in the records of 
English poetry; and some of that splen- 
dor gleams about the lovely woman who 
turned him away from vice and folly and 
made him worthy of his historic ancestry, 
of ‘his country, and of himself. 





HENRY GUILFOYLE AND THE 
GREAT HACKSTAFF 


BY 


AUTHOR OF ‘A TRANSACTION IN BONDS,” 


Hackstaff, Biddle & Bagg, would 

have earned kim a blue ribbon at 
a bench-show. If he shaved them in 
the morning, they bristled by night; and 
when he skipped a day’s barbering, the 
ensemble of his beetling brow, stubby 
nose, and long black hair would send a 
child into screaming hysterics. 

As trial counsel for the Interstate and 
Eastern Railroad, he had but to look at 
the plaintiff’s expert witnesses, and they 
straightway forgot all the materia medica 
they ever knew. He had a way of say- 
ing, “ Now, may it please the court,” 
that made the presiding justice turn pale ; 
and as for juries, they gazed at him some- 
what as the rabbit at the coiled and 
hissing rattlesnake. Moreover, he spoke 
seven languages, and would sometimes 
set the official interpreter right with a 
grim smile that Torquemada himself 
might have worn. 

His offices on the eighth floor of the 
Algonquin Building were constantly 
thronged with the company’s witnesses, 
who were faithfully drilled by Biddle 
and Bagg until their stories dovetailed 
to Hackstaff’s approval. This drilling 
was almost the entire occupation of Bid- 
dle and Bagg, who, so far as the outside 
world knew, might well have been mere 
sounds to fill out the euphony of the 
firm name. 

As nearly as thin sandy hair and a 
slight figure could ape the great Hack- 
staff, Bagg reflected his senior’s manner- 
isms. He had a voice strangely at vari- 
ance with his physique, and the booming 
tones in which he addressed clerks and 
office-boys were like the notes of a bas- 
soon issuing from a flageolet. All the 
abuse heaped on him by Hackstaff, via 


Lee jowls of Mr. Hackstaff, of 
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“ THE CENTER OF POPULATION,” ETC. 


Biddle, he passed on to his shrinking em- 
ployees; and consequently it was not 
strange that the personnel of his cleri- 
cal staff changed weekly. 

Office-boys were as ephemeral as Can- 
ada moths. As a rule, they stayed just 
long enough to learn Mr. Bagg’s rules, 
and to commit a slight infraction of 
them. Then they were incontinently 
fired, with all the vocal pyrotechnics 
from Bagg that Hackstaff used in dis- 
posing of a hostile witness. 

Henry Guilfoyle, however, was an &x- 
ception. He just didn’t dare to be fired, 
for Henry stood between the Scylla of 
his mother at home and the Charybdis 
of Bagg at the office. He felt sure that 
if he survived Bagg’s violent discharge, 
he would surely perish under his moth- 
er’s reception of the news. Hence he 
set himself to study Bagg’s every whim, 
and so far succeeded that at the end of 
the year he still held his job. Office- 
boys of every race and hue came and 
went in an endless precession; but 
Henry’s slight figure and pale features, 
surmounted by a shock of brick-red hair, 
remained to view their explosive dismis- 
sals. At each outbreak, however, he 
grew visibly slighter and paler. 

““Phwat ails ye?” his mother said at 
length. “ Ye’re gittin’ thinner and thin- 
ner. Sure, I’ll knock the hid off ye, if 
ye don’t ate more—I will that!” 

So Henry essayed to eat more; but as 
fast as he gained a couple of pounds, 
another office-boy went out in a blaze of 
Bagg’s Hackstaffian wrath, and young 
Guilfoyle lost all that he had gained. 

“Ye young divil!” she admonished 
him one morning. “ Ye’re tryin’ to lose 
yer job—that’s what ails ye! Ye’re try- 
in’ to git sick, so that ye can loaf at 
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home. Let me catch ye doin’ of it, that’s 
all!- I’ll soon have the skin off’n ye, so 
I will!” 

Henry’s only reply was to gaze at his 
mother so mournfully that Mrs. Guil- 
foyle threw her apron over her head and 
wept aloud. 

‘Sure, he’s dyin’! ”’ she wailed. “ He’s 
gittin’ nearer his grave ivery day!” She 
wiped her streaming eyes. “And him 
bringin’ in four dollars ivery blessed 
week!” 

She gave him a large dose of cod-liver 
oil. 

‘“ Here, you!’ she commanded. “ ‘Take 
this, and be off wid ye!” 

Obediently he swallowed the nau- 
seating fluid and went down-town to his 
work, while Mrs. Guilfoyle sought her 
next-door neighbor, Mrs. Donohue, for 
consolation and advice. 

“ Phwat will I be after doin’ wid Hin- 
nery?” she asked. ‘Sure, he do be 
growin’ as thin as a Wexford pig, 
narthen’ to him but skin and bone.” 

“Why don’t yer feed him bacon?” 
Mrs. Donohue said. 

“*Tis all the bacon in the world I’m 
feedin’ him, an’ cod-liver ile, an’ the 
divil knows what not; an’ him gittin’ 
thinner and thinner!” 

“Well,” Mrs. Donohue 
“there’s Dr. Leverty, to be sure—him as 
treated my Danny. Let him have a look 
at Hinnery. His office- hours is from 
tin to twilve.” 

“But Hinnery goes to work in the 
marnin’.” 

“Suppose he does now,” said Mrs. 
Donohue. “Do go yourself, like a 
good woman, an’ see him. ‘lake a 
Third Street car to the barns, an’. trans- 
fer to a Fort Brown car, which will 
bring you in front of the door.” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Guilfoyle put on 
her best shawl and bonnet, and fifteen 
minutes later she alighted from ‘a Third 
Street car at the barns. There she found 
a car in waiting. 

“Ts this a Fort Brown 
Boulevard car?” she asked. 
“Yes,” said the conductor. 

“Ts it?” said Mrs. Guilfoyle. 

“T’m just tellin’ yer it is,” 
ductor shouted. 

Mrs. Guilfoyle clambered aboard as 
rapidly as her two hundred pounds per- 


suggested, 


or a Grand 


the con- 
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mitted. She was just seated when a 
policeman started to get in. * 

“What car is this?” he asked. 

“Grand Boulevard,” the conductor re- 
plied. 

Mrs. Guilfoyle emitted a smothered 
shriek and scrambled to her feet. She 
made haste to the platform, where the 
conductor stood with his hand on the 
bell-rope and his eyes on the car-barn 
clock. It lacked one second of ten 
o’clock when Mrs. Guilfoyle’s left foot 
touched the ground. She had just taken 
an extra grip on the hand-rail, the better 
to negotiate her descent to the street, 
when the clock struck. 

In rapid succession 


the conductor 


pulled the bell, the motorman applied the 
current, the car started, and Mrs. Guil- 
foyle sustained a dislocated shoulder and 
a simple fracture of the right tibia. 


II 


Tue night before the trial of Mrs. 
Guilfoyle’s suit against the Suburban 
Railway Company, Bagg took Mrs. Bagg 
to the theater and ate a Welsh rabbit on 
his way home. Consequently, he had 
small patience with the conductor the 
next morning. 

“It’s you dubs,’ he bellowed, “ that 
are putting the railroad companies out of 
business! You must think that human 
life is cheap with verdicts going against 
the S. R. C. almost every week for ten 
thousand a clip!” 

The conductor trembled visibly. What 
little he remembered about the circim- 
stances of Mrs. Guilfoyle’s accident dwin- 
dled to one or two unimportant details 
when Bagg questioned him a moment 
later. 

“That'll do—that’ll do!’ Bagg roared 
as the unfortunate man essayed to elabo- 
rate on these few meager facts. “A 
blind deaf-mute could tell you were 
lying! Get that hang - dog expression 
off your face! No one’s going to kick 
you—not in Trial Term Supreme Court, 
anyway,” he corrected. ‘‘ Try to collect 
what few wits you have left while I ring 
for a stenographer.” 

He pressed the button on his desk, 
and in response Henry entered. Now, 
Henry, in the excitement attendant upon 
his mother’s going to court that morning, 
had been thirty minutes late at the office. 
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Not even on the morrow of the accident, 
nor in all the parlous times of her sick- 
ness and convalescence, had he been so 
much as a minute tardy; but on -this 
portentous day, big with the possibilities 
of a substantial verdict for Mrs. Guil- 
foyle, there had been so much conversa- 
tion at the breakfast-table that he was 
unable to tear himself away, and_ his 
mother failed to send him. His arrival 
at half past nine was duly noted by Mr. 
Bagg, who, being himself in process of 
receiving a hard wigging from the great 
Hackstaff, had neglected to improve the 
opportunity of firing Henry. 

Now that the boy appeared in response 
to his ring, Bagg determined to supply 
the omission. Business before pleasure, 
however, so he merely asked Henry to 
bring in a stenographer. 

“ And come back’ with her,”’ he added, 
“and sit here till I’m through.” 

A moment later Henry reentered in 
the wake of the stenographer, and effaced 
himself behind a revolving bookcase 
while Bagg drilled the witness. 

“Take this down,” he snapped to the 
stenographer. “ Mary Guilfoyle against 
the S..R. C.—got that? Statement of 
William Brown, conductor. Plaintiff 
got on and was seated in the car when 
| was reversing the trolley-pole, and—” 

“Hold on there, mister!” William 
Brown interrupted. “ Hold on! ‘That 
ain’t right.” 

Mr. Bagg ro§e in his seat. 


Apoplexy 
almost claimed him, and for a full min- 
ute he choked in inarticulate rage until 


words came to his relief. ‘The ensuing 
address was a masterly tribute to 
the Hackstaffian school of vituperation. 
When it concluded, the windows con- 
tinued to rattle for sixty seconds, and 
all the carbon loops in the electric-light 
bulbs were broken. 

“Now, perhaps you'll permit me to 
proceed,” Bagg added. ‘The panic- 
stricken conductor nodded weakly. “ She 
was seated when I reversed the trolley- 
pole,” Mr. Bagg repeated. “She was 
still sitting there when I got back on the 
rear platform. As I pulled the bell to 
start the car, she came running out; and 
while the car was in motion she jumped 
off and hurt herself.” Mr. Bagg turned 
a beetling frown on the conductor. 
“ Simple, concise, and easy to commit to 
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memory,” he growled. ‘“ Do you think 
you can do it by two o’clock?” 

The conductor nodded. 

“Well, that’s what you’ll have to do. 
One thing more,” he went on, as the con- 
ductor rose. “That is all—adl/ you 
know about the accident. If they ask 
you anything else in court this afternoon, 
you don’t know. You — don’t — know! 
Understand? Now, get out!” 

The conductor followed the stenogra- 
pher from the room, and Mr. Bagg dis- 
missed the entire matter from his mind. 
Indeed, the violence with which he had 
stormed at his witness exerted a good 
influence on his digestion. He almost 
forgot the Welsh rabbit, and approached 
the operation of firing Henry with more 
than the usual zest for such a congenial 
task. 

“ Boy,” he roared, ‘‘ come here!’ 

Henry came from behind the bookcase 
with such precipitancy that he seemed to 
have been jerked into the middle of the 
room by an invisible hand. 

“ Now, then, boy,” Mr. Bagg com- 
menced. “ What the deuce d’ye mean, 
hey? What d’ye think you are? A 
banker, hey? A millionaire, hey? Get- 
ting down at ten o’clock!” Mr. Bagg 
had started at what might be termed mf, 
and by a rapid crescendo had reached 
sfff. “We don’t stand for anything 
like that here,” he continued, “ and you 
know it. What d’ye mean, hey? What 
d’ye mean?” 

These rhetorical questions, delivered at 
the capacity of Mr. Bagg’s lungs, proved 
too much for Henry. Essaying no reply, 
he turned tail, sobbing his terror; and, 
without pausing outside for his hat, 
sought, bareheaded, the comparative safe- 
ty of the streets. 


‘ ? 


Ill 


BaGc in the court-room that afternoon, 
as trial assistant of the great Hackstaff, 
was but a wraith of Bagg in the office. 
His voice dwindled under the influence 
of his formidable scrior, and he seemed 
even to have shrunk physically during the 
trial of Guilfoyle versus the S. R. C. He 
sat at counsels’ table by the side of Hack- 
staff, who was midway in the examina- 
tion of the conductor, and accepted with 
eager gratitude the rumbling murmur in 
which Hackstaff conveyed his satisfac- 
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tion at the aptness of the well-drilled 
witness. 

“ He’s such an ass,” Hackstaff growled, 
“that he hardly knows he’s alive. Watch 
him now!” 

Here he addressed the witness. 

“How long have. you been with the 
company, Mr. Brown?”’ he asked. 

The conductor gazed on him with a 
glittering, unseeing eye. 

“She jumped off while the car was in 
motion,” he replied in shaking tones. 

The great Hackstaff could not forbear 
asmile. This was the concluding answer 
of an examination that had elicited only 
a faithful repetition of the story con- 
structed by Bagg in the office that morn- 
ing. Indeed, so simple and concise had 
been the conductor’s narrative that Hack- 
staff saw not the slightest chance of its 
being upset by cross-examination ; and he 
turned over William Brown to Mrs. 
Guilfoyle’s attorney with an indulgent 
grin. 

“ Your witness!” he boomed, waving 
an airy gesture with his large white hand. 

Then he sat down and ostentatiously 
turned his back on the jury. He felt it 
was all over but the taxation of costs, 


and composed himself to the task of 


breaking up the plaintiff’s attorney’s 
cross-examination with well-timed objec- 
tions. ‘ 

It would be difficult to conceive a bet- 
ter foil for the great Hackstaff than Mr. 
Wilson, the plaintiff’s attorney. Slight, 
anemic, and bearded, he had brought out 
his client’s case in a halting, inconse- 
quential fashion, which served only to 
accentuate the strong denial of negli- 
gence on the part of the railroad com- 
pany. Hackstaff anticipated having great 
fun with his opponent. As Mr. Wilson 
rose, he tilted back on his chair and 
cleared his throat like a challenge. 

“Do you desire to cross - examine?” 
the judge inquired. 

Mr. Wilson shook 
gentle smile. 

“Tt would be of no use,” he replied. 

“Ts that your case, then, Mr. Hack- 
staff?” the judge asked. © 

The great Hackstaff barely shifted in 
his seat. 

“Tt is,” he declared. 

“Will you sum up now Mr. Hack- 
staff?” the judge continued. 


his head with a 
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“One moment, your honor!” Mr. 
Wilson cried. “I have one more wit- 
ness, whom I wish to call in rebuttal, and 
more particularly to impeach the credi- 
bility of the last witness.” His honor 
nodded, and Mr. Wilson turned toward 
the rear benches of the court - room. 
“Henry Guilfoyle,’ he said, “take the 
stand!” 

In response, a slight, brick - topped 
figure sauntered down the aisle and 
climbed the judge’s dais to the witness- 
chair. As Henry kissed the Bible, Mr. 
Bagg was absorbed in the preparation of 
his senior’s closing address to the jury, 
and he never looked up. 

“Now, Henry,” said Mr. Wilson, 
‘““won’t you please speak up, so that that 
gentleman over there’ — indicating the 
twelfth juryman—*“ can hear you?” 

“Yes, sir,” Henry replied. 

Something about the voice in which 
the boy answered brought Bagg’s eyes to 
the level of the witness-chair. The 
great Hackstaff sat listlessly reading his 
notes, when a profane ejaculation from 
his junior smote on his ears. He jumped 
at once to his feet, but sat down hurried- 
ly as Bagg caught him by the coat-tails. 

“ Bagg, are you drunk?” Hackstaff 
asked in tones plainly audible on the 
street without. 

The outraged judge banged with his 
gavel. 

“Mr. Hackstaff,” he cried, ‘“ you are 
lacking in respect to the court!” 

But the rebuke passed completely over 
the great Hackstaff’s head, which, at the 
moment, was in close juxtaposition to 
that of his junior, Mr. Bagg. 

“ Proceed, Mr. Wilson,” said the 
judge; and Mr. Wilson began his re- 
buttal. 

“ Now, 
your age?” 

“ Fifteen,” Henry replied. 

“And you are the son of the plaintiff 
in this action?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Henry. 

“What was your occupation until this 
noontime ? ” 

“T wuz an office-boy for Mr. Bagg 
and Mr. Hackstaff over dere.” 

The great Hackstaff withered 
junior with one terrible glare. 

“You blundering idiot,” he hissed, 
“ you’ve put us all in a nice hole!” 


Henry,” he said, “what is 


his 
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“Do you know Mr. Bagg?” Mr. Wil- 
son continued. 

“ Sure, I do.” 

‘““ And do you know the witness Will- 
iam Brown, who testified here a minute 
ago?” 

“ Ves. mar.” 

“Now, Henry, please state where you 
saw him last.” 

“T seen him in Mr. Bagg’s office this 
noontime.” 

“Tell the court and jury what you 
heard and saw at that time and place. 
State exactly what Mr. Bagg said and 
what Brown said.” 

At this juncture, the great Hackstaff 
rose unsteadily to his feet. He clearly 
saw disbarment and ruin for himself and 
his partners in the answer which impend- 
ed, and he hastened to forestall it. 

“If your honor pleases,” he began 
hurriedly, “ I should like to make a state- 
ment in behalf of the defendant. He 
turned toward the jury and _ included 
them in the ensuing address. ‘ While 
we do not think we are at all liable in 
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this action,” he continued rapidly, “ we 
feel that the plaintiff is a poor woman 
and has suffered enough, and—” 

“T don’t understand the nature of this 
interruption,” the judge broke in. 

“In short, your honor,’ said Mr. 
Hackstaff, “if the plaintiff will accept 
two thousand dollars— which we con- 
sider liberal—we will consent to a ver- 
dict for that amount.” 

He looked almost pleadingly at Mr. 
Wilson. 

“ Five thousand is the 
for,’ Mr. Wilson declared, 
thousand is what we’ll take.” 

The great Hackstaff bent down and 
briefly consulted his junior. When he 
straightened up, his face was purple. 

“ Very well,” he croaked, “ we consent 
to a verdict for five thousand dollars.” 

“That’s a very generous settlement,” 
the court remarked. 

“ Not at all,” Mr. Wilson commented. 
“It’s cheap at the price!” 

And the great Hackstaff scowled. in 
silent acquiescence. 


sum we sue 
“and five 


IN. HER ABSENCE 


For your dear sake, now you are gone, 
I am content to labor on; 

To wait until the day be through, 
And smile, as you would have me do; 
Leaving the livery of wo 

For them that lighter sorrows know, 
And good and ill serenely take 

Unto the last—for your dear sake. 


For your dear sake, whose love I won, 

I love the earth you trod upon, 

Nor search in vain the starlit skies 

lor those clear stars that were your eyes; 
But read, with your firm words for key, 
The riddle of eternity, 

In that high faith no doubts can shake— 
Oncé yours, now mine, for your dear sake. 


For your dear sake I bow my head 

And hear God’s awful judgment read; 

I know that He who sent me you 

Can naught of evil plan or do, 

And ery, a lowly worshiper : 

“Lord, I believe because of her! 

Thou gavest her and took’st her; take 
My soul with hers—for her dear sake!” 


Reginald Wright Kauffman 








JOAN OF ARC, THE NATIONAL 
HEROINE Ur FRANCE 


HER CONDEMNATION BY THE CHURCH IN 1431, AND HER 


BEATIFICATION 


BY HENRY J. 


OR sixteen hundred years the pa- 


{ tron saint of France has been 
St. Denis, the first Bishop of 
Paris. Of him it is told that he was 


sent from Rome in the middle of the 
third century to convert the Gauls to 
Christianity. His preaching and teach- 
ing were marvelously successful, and he 
made his way to Paris, which was even 
then a city. The Roman governor of 
the district caused him to be seized, tor- 
tured, and finally beheaded. _His body 
was thrown into the river Seine, but was 
taken from the water by one of his con- 
verts, named Catulla, who gave it burial. 
In the years that followed, a chapel was 
built above his tomb; and in the seventh 
century King Dagobert erected there the 
Abbey of St. Denis. From that time he 
was the patron saint of France; and 
under the old kingdom, French soldiers 
when charging in battle did so shouting 
* Montjoye St. Denis.” 

It will not, perhaps, be very long be- 
fore the honors of. St. Denis will be 
shared by another saint—a woman whose 
memory is linked with the war which 
lasted for a hundred years, and which 
ended in the partial triumph of the 
French over their traditional enemies, the 
English. Four hundred and_ eighty 
years ago this month—on April 29, 1429 
—the French garrison at Orléans, de- 
jected and almost ready to surrender in 
despair, was rescued by a force which 
scattered the English, burst into the be- 
leaguered town, and rent the air with 
shouts of victory. This force was led by 
a young girl of eighteen, who rode upon 
a snow-white horse and carried a stand- 
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ard embroidered with lilies, displaying 
the image of God seated on the clouds 
and holding in His hand a sphere which 
represented the world. 

The girl was Jeanne d’Arc—or Darc, 
as the name should more properly be 
spelled—a peasant maiden, who, not long 
before, had tended sheep in the forests of 
Domrémy, in Lorraine, but who was now 
the defender of France and of its un- 
crowned king. The story of her early 
life is almost too well known to be told 
again at any length. About it there is 
little that invites controversy. | 

When she was born, the English held 
possession of all France north of the 
river Loire, as well as of Guienne, in 
the south. When. she had reached her 
eleventh year, King Henry VI of. Eng- 
land, then a mere child, was proclaimed 
King of France in the Abbey of St. 
Denis, just.outside of Paris. His mas- 
terful minister, the Duke of. Bedford, 
had formed an alliance with Duke Philip 
of Burgundy. It seemed as if, between 
these two powerful forces, the kingdom 
of France would be dismembered and its 
people crushed. 

The heir to the French throne, the 
Dauphin Charles, was of an indolent 
and passive disposition. He had given 
up all hope of recovering the throne 
which had descended to him, and was 
spending idle days in a little provincial 
city, so that he was mockingly described 
as “the King of Bourges.” 


THE PEASANT MYSTIC OF DOMREMY 


Now, there was current among the 
French a prophecy that great trouble 
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JEANNE D'ARC LISTENING TO THE HEAVENLY VOICES 


From a carbon print by Braun, Clément & Co., New Vork, after the painting by D. N. Maillart 


would fall on France through the de- ‘This prophecy, which was ascribed to 

pravity of a woman, and that the only Merlin, was especially believed in the 

path of hope would be opened by a virgin. province of Lorraine. It was heard in 
10 
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childhood by Jeanne d’Arc, the little 
peasant girl of Domrémy, and it took a 
singular hold upon her imagination. 
Over it, in the solitude of the forest, she 
brooded month after month, until it gave 
her the guiding motive of her life. 
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As she approached womanhood, Jeanne 
became in thought a religious recluse. 
She performed her household duties deft- 
ly. She was kind, unselfish, and charitable, 
so that every one who knew her loved 
her ; but she entered into none of the or- 

dinary pleasures of 





her companions, 








repelling the ad- 
vances of young 
men, and dwelling, 
in her hours of soli- 
tude, upon religious 
themes and on the 
prophecy of Mer- 
lin. 

She has been de- 
scribed as of mid- 
dle height, strongly 
built, but of fine 
proportions. She 
was by no means 
beautiful,.and had 
not even the rustic 
comeliness which 
was found in many 
young girls of her 
station. She im- 
pressed one only by 
the purity and in- 
nocence of her 
bearing, and by her 
wonderful, melan- 
choly eyes, unfath- 
omable, looking 
far into the future. 
She had a remark- 
able power of re- 
sisting ~ weariness, 
as she afterward 
made plain. Her 











voice was’ sweet 








JEANNE D'ARC LEADING THE SOLDIERS OF FRANCE 


From the statue modeled by Paul Dubors 


Jeanne was typically a mystic. Though 
her physical energy was very great, and 
though she had all the French vivacity, 
she was in mind and in temperament sen- 
sitively nervous, always high-strung and 
intensely active, while steeped in re- 


ligious enthusiasm. Her mother had once 
made a pilgrimage to Rome—a remark- 
able thing for a northern peasant woman 
—and the impressions which she had re- 
ceived of the Eternal City she had im- 
parted to her child. 


and low, and she 
had a natural dig- 
nity, so that even 
men of rank who came into her presence 
were awed by it. Like many other mys- 
tics who think intensely of a single theme, 
her thoughts seemed “to her to be trans- 
muted into voices. When thirteen years 
of age, she heard, as she believed, an 
angel saying : : 

“« Jeanne, fail not to seek the church.” 


JEANNE AND THE HEAVENLY VOICES 


Little by little, other voices came to 
her sensitive ear, and she identified them 
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as the voices of St. Michael, St. Cath- 
arine, and St. Margaret. In time, St. 
Michael spoke to her and told her of 
her country’s great calamities, ending 
with the words: 

“Jeanne, you are called for marvelous 
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perative and stern. Jeanne could re- 
frain no longer, but sought out the 
French commander at Vaucouleurs, near 
Domrémy. She told her story to him, 
and he thought at first that she had lost 
her reason; but there was something in 





























THE TOUR DE JEANNE D’ARC, IN ROUEN, PART OF THE ANCIENT CASTLE IN WHICH THE MAID 
OF ORLEANS WAS IMPRISONED AND BROUGHT TO TRIAL—THE. TALL IRON SPIRE 


OF ROUEN CATHEDRAL 


The King of Heaven has chosen 
give back happiness to France, 
and to aid King Charles; Dress your- 
self as a man and put on armor. You 
shall lead in war, and all shall be done 
as you advise.” 

Throughout four. years, these words 
and others like them were repeated. 
Jeanne learned that every year her coun- 
try’s life was ebbing. The Duke of 
Bedford was routing the French armies. 
Burgundian and English troops were 
marching in long columns toward the 
south of France. They had bes¢t the 
city of Orléans, and its defenders were 
almost without hope. 

The mystic voices now became im- 


things. 
you to 


APPEARS IN THE DISTANCE ON 


THE RIGHT 


the gravity and intense sincerity of her 
bearing, and in the persuasiveness of her 
exquisite voice, which finally altered his 
opinion. The time was one when women, 
disguised as pages, often accompanied 


their lovers or their lords to war. There 
was something romantic in Jeanne’s story 
which appealed to the Frenchman’s quick 
imagination. 


JEANNE’S TRIUMPH AT ORLEANS 


Things had reached a desperate pass, 
and Jeanne could certainly not make 
them worse. She was escorted to the 
Dauphin, into whose presence she rode 
in male attire. Charles, easy-going, in- 
dolent, and superstitious, put her to a 
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test. He disguised himself and took his 
place amid a great crowd of soldiers and 
civilians. Jeanne at once moved straight 
through the throng and knelt before him. 
It seemed a supernatural feat; and soon 
after, when a body of theologians had 
questioned her and decided that she was 
orthodox, she was allowed to have her 
way. 

She declared that under the altar of 
St. Catharine would be found an ancient 
sword. The altar was removed, and the 
sword was discovered lying there. Then 
at once a suit of armor was given to the 
maid; the long, two-edged sword was 
buckled at her side; and under a lily 
standard of her own making, she rode 
out at the head of five thousand men-at- 
arms. Reaching Orléans, she attacked 
and dispersed the English, forcing them 
to raise the siege. From that moment 
she was known to history as the Maid of 
Orléans. 

This achievement turned the tide of 
war. All that was chivalrous in the 
French flamed up, dispelling doubt, and 
rousing men to indomitable deeds. All 
that was superstitious in the English 
made them feel that the power of Heaven 
was turned against them. Jeanne d’Arc 
conducted the Dauphin to the ancient 
city of Rheims, where, like his ancestors, 
he was crowned, anointed, and _pro- 
claimed the lawful King of France under 
the title Charles VIT. 


JEANNE’S DOWNFALL AND CAPTURE 


Jeanne now believed that her mission 
was accomplished. The voice which she 
ascribed to St. Michael had told her 
merely to advise the king, to lead his 
army, and to see him rightly crowned. 
This had now been done, and the girl 
desired to return to her little home at 
Domrémy, where her parents waited for 
her. They had been ennobled by the 
king, receiving a new name, Du Lys. 

But Charles, quite naturally, was un- 
willing to let her go. She had done. so 
much for him and for his cause; why 
should she not do more? Then occurred 
an incident which confirmed Jeanne in 
her belief that her task was ended. 
Riding through the camp one day, she 
passed some women of vile character, 
whose language accorded with their pro- 
fession. The virgin soul of Jeanne was 
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stirred to anger, and she struck one of 
these women with the flat of her sword 
—the sword which had been found be- 
neath the altar of St. Catharine. The 
blade immediately broke, and all the 
skill of the French armorers could not 
weld the pieces into one again. 

Jeanne felt that Heaven had ended 
her career, but against her judgment she 
consented to lead new expeditions, in 
most of which she failed—most signally 
of all in an attempt to recapture Paris. 
Still, she fought in many combats, until 
in May she was besieged by the Burgun- 
dians in Compiégne. With reckless valor 
she headed a charge against the be- 
siegers. They cut her off from her fol- 
lowers, and took her prisoner. 

From that moment, belief in her 
miraculous power waned rapidly. ‘The 
Duke of Burgundy, after some _hesi- 
tation, surrendered her to the English, 
who took her to Rouen and imprisoned her 
in a fortress, part of which—the so- 
called ‘Tour de Jeanne d’Arc—still exists. 
Her captors bade her once more dress in 
woman’s clothing, but she steadfastly 
refused to do so, declaring that the 
“voices”? had forbidden it, and saying 
also that she was exposed to vile assaults 
from her jailers. 


THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D’ARC 


Brought before the inquisition, she was 
charged with heresy and witchcraft, with 
cutting off her hair and with wearing a 
man’s garb. An ecclesiastical court, over 
which the French Bishop of Beauvais 
presided, heard the charges, and also 
heard the girl reply to them. It was a 
grave gathering of church dignitaries 
from the University of Paris. The chief 
inquisitor tried hard to turn the frank 
and touching story of the Maid in a way 
to justify her condemnation. 

Secure in her own innocence, she 
proudly faced her judges, and they 
could find little or nothing upon which 
to pronounce her guilty. It was a pitiful 
and yet inspiring sight, this gentle, pure- 
faced girl, facing undauntedly a gather- 
ing of the greatest men in France, every 
one of whom she knew to be her enemy. 
Yet she never faltered, and the trial 
dragged on for months. One of the 
judges went so far as to disguise himself 
and to enter her cell, pretending to be 
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her fellow-prisoner. While there he tried 
to worm out of her something which 
could be used to her disadvantage; but 
even he at last gave up this attempt in 
very shame. She was threatened with 
torture, but her great, dark eyes looked 
unflinchingly into the face of him who 
made the threat. 


JEANNE IS SENTENCED TO DEATH 


Nevertheless, where all were agreed to 
find her guilty, the result was fore- 
ordained. She was condemned on twelve 
separate charges, and sentenced to death 
by burning. Some of these charges re- 
jated to minor matters of religion, where- 
in the theologians declared that Jeanne 
had erred. For these things she ex- 
pressed her penitence, and the court com- 
muted her sentence to a life imprison- 
ment. Then, however, the English 
seemed to have taken things into their 
own hands. Precisely what happened in 
the next few days is not fully known. 
What we do know is full of a sinister 
and frightful meaning. It is recorded 
that she once more put on men’s cloth- 
ing. It is almost certain that her jailers 
subjected her to outrage, and to such 
treatment that her spirit was wholly 
broken. 

In her wild words she expressed regret 
that she had been penitent, and this was 
made the pretext for her execution. She 
was no longer a heroic figure. She was 
something which appeals infinitely more 
to the hearts of all who read her story— 
a terrified, insulted, trembling girl. On 
the 30th of May, 1431, she was told that 
she must die, and at the announcement 
she burst into girlish tears. She cried 
out: 

““T would rather be beheaded seven 
times than burned! I appeal to God 
against all these great wrongs which they 
do me.” 

Then, after the passion of sobs had 
died away, she grew calm, and asked 
that she might receive the sacrament. 
This was granted, yet the sacrament 
must be administered to her without cere- 
monial, without the customary candles, 
and without any vestments for the priest. 
To one so deeply religious as Jeanne, this 
seemed dreadful, and the cruelty of it 
touched some unknown heart without the 
prison. This churchman did all within 
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his power, sending the Host with a train 
of priests who chanted litanies and car- 
ried torches, so that at least she received 
the rite which nerved her for her fright- 
ful end. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ROUEN MARKET 


This girl of nineteen, dressed in white, 
was escorted by eight hundred English 
soldiers over the rough cobblestones of 
the ancient streets of Rouen until she 
reached the Old Market. ‘There was 
driven a stake, about which wood was 
piled in an enormous mass. Facing it 
were two platforms for her judges. Be- 
fore she was bound, a ghoul-like creature 
preached to her, calling her a rotten 
branch to be cut off from the church, a 
heretic, a blasphemer, and an impostor. 
When he had finished, the bishop him- 
self arose and covered her with abusive 
epithets. It is likely that she did not 
hear him, for she was kneeling and cry- 
ing to her own St. Michael for help. At 
last, she was bound to the stake. At the 
foot of it, and a little removed from it, 
was nailed a parchment with the follow- 
ing words: 


Jeanne, called the maid, liar, reviler of the 
people, witch, blasphemer of God, pernicious, 
superstitious, idolatrous, cruel, dissolute, in- 
voker of devils, apostate, schismatic, heretic. 


Before she was bound, she begged for 
a cross, but none was at hand. One of 
the English soldiers on guard, with an 
impulse that did him honor, seized a 
stick and broke it across his knee, hastily 
binding the two parts together. This 
rough emblem Jeanne carried to the pile 
of fagots. Soon the flames began to rise, 
enveloping that white figure in ruddy 
gleams, until there gushed forth great 
clouds of smoke which obscured the vic- 
tim. At this moment there came from 
her lips a cry which pierced through the 
crackling fagots: 

‘““My voices were from God. 
have not deceived me!” 

This was the end of what was mortal 
in Jeanne d’Arc. 

Her death caused an extraordinary re- 
vulsion of feeling. Strange stories were 
told of how a white dove had fluttered 
forth amid the flames. Her executioner 
was stricken with the horrors of remorse. 
One of the secretaries attached to the 


They 
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household’ of the English king went 
home, crying out as he went: 

“We are all lost, for we have burned 
a saint!” 

Indeed, from that day to our own 
the figure of this young girl stands out 
alike in history and in art with wonder- 
ful purity and clearness. Only a short 
time after her death, the Pope revoked 
her condemnation. In 1456, her trial 
was revised by royal order, and she was 
formally declared to have been innocent. 
In ‘ratification of this finding, Pope 
Calixtus III pronounced her to have been 
‘a martyr for her religion, her country, 
and her king.” 


HER RECENT BEATIFICATION 


Long ago a movement was begun to 
canonize her and to place her name 
among those of the saints. In 1875, the 
subject was seriously taken up by the 
Roman Curia. A long and searching 
canonical investigation was carried out 
by order of Pope Pius IX. The eccle- 
siastical law of the Roman church is 
most minute and scrupulous, and it was 
not until 1894 that Leo XIII directed 
the three final inquiries to be made. In 
January, 1904, Pius X, presiding over 
the Congregation of Rites, approved a 
decree which advanced the cause; and 
last December, in the hall of the Con- 
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sistory of the Vatican, the Maid of Or- 
léans was declared by the Pope to have 
received beatification “as the personifi- 
cation of chivalrous France.” Before 
long, St. Peter’s will witness an impres- 
sive ceremony to make this known to all 
the world. 

Jeanne d’Arc, therefore, is now beati- 
fied, and is to be spoken of as “the 
blessed” (beata, bienheureuse). There 
are many now living who may be able 
to speak of her as “ Ste. Jeanne.” 

It is worthy of mention that the Eng- 
lish, who have been held mainly respon- 
sible for her death, have most admired 
and most strongly defended her. On the 
other hand, her defamation has come 
from French writers. To the everlasting 
shame of Voltaire, he burlesqued this 
chaste and heroic girl in his mock epic 
“La Pucelle.” Only a short time ago, 
the cynical Anatole France, more se- 
riously, penned an unfavorable criticism 
of her life and character. 

On the other hand, English writers 
such as Mrs. Oliphant, Douglas Murray, 
and Andrew Lang, like the German poet 
Schiller, depict her as a virgin mystic, 
spurning all earthly love, and personify- 
ing whatever is fine and chivalrous and 
noble in the race from which she sprang 
and the nation for whose very life she 
went forth to battle. 


FOUR SEASONS 


Deep hush; the sky a glare of red; 
Dim distances of heat; 

And, oh, how drags the silent tread 
Of Time’s relentless feet! 


Bleak gusts adown a sodden sky; 
The drip of freezing ,rain ; 
Gloom-saddened dreams of years gone by, 
And lonely days again. 


Snow-glinted nights, and whiter days 
That hasten to their end; 

Mute longing in a heart that prays 
The solace of a friend. 


Moist winds astir in azure skies; 
Green hints against the gray; 

And, oh, the dream of those dear eyes 
That do not smile to-day! 


Percy M. Cushing 
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BY GEORGE 


UTSIDE, the snow was pelting at 
his broad window-panes and scur- 
rying so thickly over the lawn and among 
the shrubbery that he could scarcely see 
down the broad driveway to the avenue. 
Somehow the chill of it all seemed to 
strike in upon the reverie of Nestor 
Dawes, and to cool the fervid dream that 
he had been unconsciously indulging. 
Impatiently he closed the double blinds, 
shutting out the wintry prospect which 
had cast its gloom upon those bright 
fancies. Then he drew a huge leather 
chair up near the blazing gas-logs, and 
there, in the great, dim library, the man 
who had risen to his position of 
enormous command through the sheer 
doggedness of his will, deliberately 
summoned the mental pictures which had 
given him so much anxiety and doubt. 

He had shut himself in for an evening 
with some important papers, but now 
they lay strewn upon his table, neglected 
for this other interest which had come 
upon his virile middle age with a force 
that had swept him off his feet. 

The second Mrs. Dawes! He recoiled 
at the phrase, as if he had startled him- 
self by speaking it aloud. Why there 
should be something almost unsayory in 
the expression, something that smote him 
guiltily, he could not tell, but he strove 
to cast from his mind that form of words. 
As Beatrice Lane the world knew her. 
For three years her beauty and grace, and 
that indefinable charm which makes for 
the successful principals in musical plays 
a lasting place, had been the sensation of 
Broadway. She was clever of speech, 
and witty too, as Dawes had found when 
he was introduced to her; and then, after 
that chance meeting, had begun the round 
of gay suppers and other more or less 
Bohemian affairs which had bewildered 
and captivated the stern man of business. 
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Other 
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Woman 


From what he had heard of the 
theater, he had been surprised to find 
that Beatrice, and many of her like, kept 
themselves within certain rigid bounds. 
There were never fewer than four in her 
parties. She lived with her mother. No 
indiscretion could be charged against her. 

It was a new world to Nestor Dawes, 
and he brightened under it, even as he 
thrilled under the fascination of Beatrice 
Lane. The intoxication that would have 
fitted better with his youth came upon 
him now, and of nights he became a 
notable figure among that idle class 
known as “men about town,” admiring 
their wit, their gaiety, even their very flip- 
pancy and pessimism. Had he but known 
it, he was a lion among them—not in the 
sense of fame, but in the sense of ability 
and strength — and they were jackals; 
but he never awoke to this. 

As he sat in the dim library, with no 
light but the blue flame of the gas-logs, 
he went back over the enchanted days 
when first her beauty and vivacity had 
cast a thrall upon him. But no man may 
wholly control his fancy; and presently, 
by that wonderful necromancy with 
which the imagination thrusts back the 
walls of our environment, he found him- 
self wandering into other scenes. 

He seemed to be in a huge dining-hall, 
where great, ugly imitation-marble col- 
umns broke up the vista into a bewilder- 
ing mass of flower-decked tables, and 
brilliantly dressed women, and _ polished 
men in creaseless black and white. He 
recognized the place, by its ceiling of 
stucco and garish fresco, by its walls of 
gaudy gilt. It was the dining-hall of 
one of the expensive hotels at which he 
had stopped, and across the table from 
him she sat—the second Mrs. Dawes. 

The somberness that had of late sat 
upon his face deepened. He had been 
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trying to keep himself from mental criti- 
cism of her, but it would not be stayed. 
There was no impropriety that could be 
urged against her; she had been as cir- 
cumspect as could be desired ; but some- 
how he felt it to be her fault that she 
attracted so much attention. He had 
grown uncomfortable under the constant 
craning of necks that attended them. It 
seemed to him that it had been better for 
her to dress and act in a manner to tone 
down her striking beauty, so that it 
should be less startlingly apparent. In- 
stead, she still used every artifice to en- 
hance her lure. She was just a shade too 
gaudy, and the very thing that had so 
attracted him in the beginning, and that 
now attracted so many other men, called 
forth his present disapproval. 

Her cleverness and her sparkle wore 
on him, too. Suddenly it had come to 
seem frothy, except that in her wit there 
appeared always to be a sting, nowadays. 
Her flippancy, too, jarred upon him a 
trifle, including, as it did, a disregard, if 
not an undervaluation, of nearly every- 
thing he held of serious worth. ‘The 


riches he had been able to shower uvon 
her she took as her right, with no regard 


for the blood that it had cost him, for the 
energy he had put into the building up 
of his fortune, for the ability and the 
prowess that its possession bespoke. 
There came a sudden clutch at his heart 
as the faint suggestion crept into his 
mind, only to be thrust back again with 
all his panic-stricken will, that possibly 
he might have made a mistake! 

As he sat, at last overtaken by the 
dawn of a distressing knowledge that he 
had fought off for so long, his wandering 
glance rested for a moment upon a 
woman who was dining alone at a table 
on the other side of one of the big col- 
umns. Her back was turned partly to- 
ward him, so that he could see her 
profile. Nellie! He was startled almost 
out of his control, but he was not a man 
whose nerves could be shaken for long. 

Seeing that Beatrice, to wkose chatter 
he had been unresponsive, was now look- 
ing out through the window into the 
street, he watched by stealth the woman 
who had toiled and saved and helped him 
in every way possible when they were 
struggling from the obscurity in which 
they had wedded. She was dressed neatly, 


even richly—for he had settled an ample 
income upon her when he had forced her 
to put him away—but she was dressed 
most modestly, too, so that she would 
scarcely attract passing attention. ‘The 
striking things about her, as he observed 
her narrowly now, were the quiet repres- 
sion and the gentle dignity that were in 
every line of her poise, and in every 
movement that she made. 

Suddenly the scales fell from his sight. 
He had always—and especially in these 
later years, after he had begun to meet 
the women who cultivate their lure— 
thought of her as plain; but now he 
looked at her with new eyes. There was 
the beauty in her regular features that 
men in their inmost hearts reverently 
worship—the beauty of honor and purity 
and goodness. He remembered now, 
with a clearer understanding, that she 
had always, wherever he had introduced 
her, been treated with a respect and def- 
erence which had been very gratifying 
to him, but which, in his conceit and 
arrogance, he had taken as a tribute to 
himself, assuming that she received 
homage because she was his wife. Oh, 
he had been blind, blind! 

He did not stop to wonder what she 
was doing here—that was her affair; but 
whatever business it was that had 
brought her to this hotel, he knew it 
was entirely commendable. For a mo- 
ment a pang of jealousy shot over him 
as he wondered who now were her 
friends, but he dismissed the thought at 
once, with the knowledge that to think 
it were base. He knew, with a sense of 
unworthiness, that no other could sup- 
plant him in her loyal heart. 

Another possibility suddenly made him 
uneasy, and as they neared the end of 
their dinner he became more and more 
distrait. He had become a coward. He 
did not wish Nellie to see him with— 
with Beatrice. He wished to time mat- 
ters so that they should leave before she 
had finished, and he had thought that he 
was about to succeed ; but destiny, which 
does so many strange things, willed oth- 
erwise, and as they went toward the door 
he met her face to face. 

She did not see him until she drew 
quite close. Then, in the surprised in- 
stant that followed, their gaze met, and 
from her eyes there leaped, thrilling him 
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through and through, the light that can 
never burn in any woman’s eyes but once ; 
and that light he answered with a message 
of his own which sprang from his heart 
unbidden, which he could not check. 
She loved him—loved him still, in spite 
of all that had passed! She would always 


love him, and to his shame and misery , 


he found that he loved her, too—that she 
was still the wife to whom God had 
joined him, no matter how the laws of 
man had permitted him to profane that 
sacred bond. 

An almost uncontrollable impulse bade 
him hold out his arms to her with a cry 
of anguish ; but the repression that needs 
must be came upon them both, and, with 
a cold nod, they passed on as strangers, 
hers to be the pain of bitter memory, but 
his to be the anguish of shame. 

The chill of the wintry storm without 
seemed to strike closer upon him, even 
through the closed blinds of his library 
windows. 

“Why, Nestor, I did not know that 


Chauffeur 


BY KATHRYN 


HE real foundation of old John 
Clausson’s fortune was the copy- 
book aphorism, “ Good beginnings make 
good endings.” With this shibboleth he 
began and ended all his affairs, personal 
and public. His own beginning had 
been good—a “ job” in the steel-works 
of an uncle in Pittsburgh. His end— 
or his temporary station en route thereto 
—was sole ownership of the Premier 
Machine Works in San Francisco, with 
all the proprietary rights in the Purple 
Flier, ‘the most perfect automobile on 
the market—noiseless, odorless, smooth- 
running, mile-eating, shock-absorbing.” 
It was owing to his belief in this an- 
cient aphorism that he was forcing his 
son to work his way up from beginnings 
almost as small as his own had _ been. 
It is true that the younger Clausson had 
had a university education and a few 
years abroad; but when he returned to 
his native land and the parental roof, 
he was informed that if he expected a 
share in the profits of the business, he 
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you were here!” exclaimed a voice be- 
hind him—a voice with a trace of wist- 
fulness in it. “I hope I am not dis- 
turbing you.” 

“Nellie!” he cried, and, springing to 
his feet, he clasped her tightly in his 
arms. 

She clung to him instantly. He re- 
membered, even in this ecstatic moment, 
that she had always done so, responding 
gladly to his lightest touch ; but now her 
face beamed up at him happily, all its 
wistfulness vanished. 

“Indeed I’m here!” he went on, with 
an exultant note in his voice. ‘It’s too 
stormy to go out, Nellie, and we'll have 
a long home evening together—just you 
and I, here by ourselves in the library.”’ 

Thank God it was she! Thank God 
he had not taken the rash step which to- 
night, for the first time in his life, he 
had acknowledged to himself as a pos- 
sibility. Thank God it was all but a 
reverie, a warning to him of the hideous 
thing that might have been! 


Noe. F641 
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must understand it in its smallest details 
—from the beginning, in fact. 

“You know, John, that good begin- 
nings—”’ 

The old man pulled down his waist- 
coat, while the younger lifted his chin 
an inch or so above his collar. Just 
how long the argument lasted need not 
be recorded, but its outcome was that 
John Clausson, Jr., went into the Pre- 
mier Machine Works. 

At the same time, if any one had told 
Ysobel Grey that Jack Clausson was 
working for a living, she would have 
laughed the idea to scorn. 

Now, the Purple Flier was the most 
important output of the Premier Works; 
and just at the time when the young 
man’s progress had brought him and 
that machine into close connection, it 
occurred to the old man that it would 
be an excellent idea to establish a public 
garage, where Purple Fliers, with com- 
petent, careful, courteous chauffeurs— 
so the prospectus stated—would always 
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be ready for instant service. When 
Jack Clausson was ordered to take his 
place in the school for chauffeurs in this 
public garage, he informed the foreman 
that he would see the whole concern in 
Halifax first. ‘The matter was taken up 
to the senior Clausson, who stood firm. 

“You tell the young jackanapes that 
false pride is as much out of place in my 
business as any other false material,” he 
answered. “No, you needn’t tell him 
that, either,” he added, after a moment’s 
consideration. ‘Send him up to me.” 

The elder obstinacy conquered the 
younger. Jack Clausson returned to the 
garage, and, by the side of the veriest 
ignoramus in the place, received the in- 
struction that was meted out to all, not 
only in the details of handling and run- 
ning the machines, but also in the proper 
care and cotrtesies to be offered to the 
riding public. 

It so happened that the first call he 
had to answer was from the residence 
of Judge Grey, father of Ysobel. Ar- 
rayed in his chauffeur’s coat, which was 
buttoned well over his chin, with his 
cap drawn low over his brows, and the 
widest goggles he could find covering 
his eyes, he drove his car—a neat purple 
brougham picked out in paler shades of 
lavender—up to the Greys’ front door. 

Ysobel descended the steps alone and 
unchaperoned. Jack had never had the 
pleasure of taking her anywhere alone 
and unchaperoned before, and a certain 
joy shot from his heart to the hands that 
were firmly fixed upon the wheel. The 
girl stood for a moment on the sidewalk, 
contemplated the machine and its driver, 
then called back to some one at the door: 

“Tt really looks all right, doesn’t it? 
Good-by!” 

The afternoon was filled with a round 
of short calls at houses no iess familiar 
to Jack than to Miss Grey, but not once 
did the amusing side of the thing enter 
his mind—not for a second did he stop 
raging at the fate that held him. 

The sun had set, and a white fog was 
weaving its way through the street, when 
the purple brougham stopped once more 
in front of Judge Grey’s house. Exter- 
nally as impassive as the course of in- 
struction demanded, internally hot with 
rage and cold with terror #f recognition, 
Jack sat with eyes straight ahead and 


hands ready for instant flight; but he 
could not be unconscious of the fact that 
Ysobel, having descended from the car, 
was still standing close to it with one 
hand outstretched. 
““You’ve been so 
said. 


satisfactory,” she 
“Won't you tell me your—your 


‘number, so that I can ask for you again, 


and won’t you take this?” 

In a voice that he did not recognize 
as his own he muttered “ Sixteen eleven,”’ 
but he held out no hand for the gra- 
tuity she was offering, till she repeated: 

“ Please take this, won’t you?” 

The appeal in her voice reached him, 
and almost instinctively he acceded to 
her request. Holding out his gauntlet- 
ed palm, he permitted her to lay a coin 
therein. 

The next day, and the next, and the 
next after that, No. 1611 was summoned 
to Judge Grey’s. Apparently, there was 
an interminable amount of shopping to 
be done during the morning hours, and 
Jack found himself wondering how any 
girl who hated calls as much as Ysobel 
declared she did could find it necessary 
to make so many. She must have recom- 
mended the purple garage to her friends, 
too, for all the girls in her set seemed to 
patronize it. 

One evening, a few days later, Jack 
was dining with the Greys, when Ysobel 
asked him if he would make one of a 
party to go out to the ball-game the 
next afternoon. They were all count- 
ing on his going, she said, and she would 
expect him for luncheon at a quarter 
past one. Before he could answer, his 
every thought was arrested by the voice 
of the girl next to him. 

“It really will be heaps of fun, be- 
cause we're going in those new purple 
cars, and perhaps we’ll have a chance to 
see Ysobel’s chauffeur. She’s quite crazy 
about him, really, Mr. Clausson. She 
told me that at last she had found per- 
fection, a man who was absolutely per- 
fect in the place he occupied. We’ve 
done nothing but call up the garage, but 
we never can get him. I suppose, of 
course, she’ll have him to-morrow.” 

Next morning, when Jack Clausson 
reached the garage, he told the foreman 
that he intended to take the afternoon 
off. He was informed that it was quite 
impossible, because Miss Grey had en- 
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gaged him for the afternoon, specifically 
asking for No. 1611. Jack’s demand 
that she should be told that No. 1611 
was sick or dead was so insistent that 
the foreman finally consented to tele- 
phone to the judge’s house something to 
that effect. Miss Grey, strangely incred- 
ulous, replied that she was very nervous 
about public autos, especially in a crowd 
such as there would be at the ball- 
grounds; that she couldn’t think of go- 
ing unless she could have the driver she 
had found so trustworthy, and that the 
entire order for six cars would be off 
unless she could have him. 

In the mind of the foreman, and in 
Jack’s own mind, there was only one 
thing to be done. Young Mr. Clausson 
despatched a note to Miss Grey, saying 
that he could not join her party, because 
his father was sending him out of town 
for the afternoon on important business. 
Then he resigned himself to his after- 
noon of torture, and to the quizzing in- 
spection of which he had been warned. 

That evening he went up to see Miss 
Grey, and found the entire party gath- 
ered in her library, so that there was no 
chance for a word alone with her. After 
he had received many condolences over 
missing the game, he sat listening to the 
arguments of the baseball enthusiasts. 

“Bully good catch of Jackson’s! It 
settled the game!” exclaimed some one. 

“It was Hanlon’s run to third that 
won the game!” retorted Jack. 

No sooner had the words left his lips 
than he realized just what he had done. 
The wave of color that swept across 
Ysobel’s face, the parted lips, the slowly 
falling lids and lashes, told him that 
he had sinned past all reparation. What 
could she think save that he had gone 
to the game either alone or in other 
company? The cold fingers that touched 
his for a single second when he said 
good night, the frigid tone that aiswered 
him, added nothing to his dismay. He 
knew that there would be no return to 
her regard save through absolute confes- 
sion, and he doubted if any words of his 
would prove to be the key. 

The following morning he reported at 
the garage merely from force of habit. 
He was determined to end his misery at 
once, to tell his father that all the Claus- 
son millions would not induce him to 
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continue the disgusting farce another day 
—another hour. But he was met with 
an order to go at once to Judge Grey’s, 
with the announcement that—as usual— 
Miss Grey had telephoned for No. 1611. 

To Ysobel, descending the steps, he 
could have groveled on the sidewalk ; 
but in response to her quiet order to go 
out through the park to the beach he 
turned an obedient wheel, and threaded 
his way through the busy streets with all 
his wonted skill. Out through the park 
they went, along the shaded boulevard 
that edged the ocean beach, and back 
over the hills to her home. His own 
heart was beating so that he did not 
notice the slight trembling of her voice 
when she said: “ That will be all, good 
morning”; nor did he notice that, for 
the first time, she was omitting her cus- 
tomary golden offering. But when he 
reached the garage, he opened the door 
of the brougham and glanced inside— 
rule fifteen of the manual of instruction 
—and then he saw the bunch of violets 
that she had been wearing. ‘They had 
not fallen carelessly to the floor, but had 
been laid carefully on the dark-purple 
broadcloth of the seat. 

For only an instant he looked at them. 
Thrusting them into ‘the pocket of his 
coat, he strode to the telephone. 

“Ts that you, Ys—Miss Grey?” he 
demanded as soon as he had his number. 
“ Will you be at home for a little while? 
I want so much to see you. ‘There’s 
something I must tell you—something I 
must say to you.” 

To his amazement, came the words, 
faint but still clear enough to admit of 
no doubt : 

“ But why didn’t you say it in the park 
this morning, Jack?” 

An hour later he was asking Ysobel 
for the hundredth tithe just how long 
she had known, just when she had dis- 
covered that he was he. ‘That other 
things had been asked and answered dur- 
ing the hour would have been under- 
stood by the meanest observer, because, 
oblivious to all observers, they were 
sitting side, by side on a couch in Judge 
Grey’s library, and both her hands were 
in one of his, 

“Why, onfy last night, you dear old 
stupid!’ she answered. ‘‘ Wasn’t I cer- 
tain that you wouldn’t go to the game 
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with any one but me? And it was so 
funny! You know, I’ve always been 
nervous about those things, and I’ve 
never cared to ride with any one but 
you; and I just hated myself when I 
found I had the same feeling of safety 
with a miserable hired chauffeur. I 
couldn’t help wanting to go out with 
him, either, and I couldn’t understand 
that. Then, when you spoke about the 


ball-game, and I knew you’d been there. 


-—-why, of course, I understood every- 
thing, don’t you see?” 
He ought to have been able to see all 


the hidden mysteries of her brain, be- 
cause his eyes were very close to hers; 
but he made no audible answer, for his 
lips were otherwise engaged. 

That afternoon Jack Clausson and 
Ysobel Grey might have been seen speed- 
ing over the park roads for a second 
time in the same day. This time, how- 
ever, they were not in one of the purple 
broughams provided for public use; but 
in Jack’s own car, he having informed 
the foreman of the garage that even old 
Clausson’s chauffeurs were entitled to 
a day off sometimes. 


The Confession of a Suburbanite 
BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


APPY is the man who can turn his 
trials to good account! 

When I moved from New York to 
New Jersey I felt like a free man. 
Whereas I had formerly lived in a 
cramped flat, I now had eight rooms, an 
attic, and a bath, and all outdoors in 
which to exult. I danced madly through 
the eight rooms, the attic, and the bath, 
and I ran outdeors and shouted to the 
eternal hills that lay opposite my house. 
The eternal echoed back my shouts. Also, 
my neighbors on either side probably set 
me down as a madman. 

I was not mad. I was merely expand- 
ing. I was giving voice to my delight at 
being no longer compelled to walk side- 
ways through my hall. I was ‘giving 
utterance to my joy that I no longer had 
to take half a bath at a time. 

But as the days went on I found that 
the suburbs, also have their cares. ‘The 
first time I overslept, one foggy morning, 
[ tried a short cut through a neighbor’s 
back yard, which is not enclosed, and my 
forehead came into unexpected contact 
with a wire’ clothes-line. I missed my 
train. I likewise said unneighborly things 
to my neighbor, who advanced the theory 
that it was not absolutely necessary for 
me to run across his back yard; that 
there was a board-walk. 

This leads me to the board-walk. It 
was a good board-walk when it was first 
laid down, but now many of the planks 
are missing, and as it runs over marshy 


ground one has to know it well to walk 
it in safety. While I was learning its 
safe planks I turned my ankle on a miss- 
ing one, so to speak. I at once addressed 
words to the mayor of our town, who 
was coming down his front path. 

We are only five hundred souls, but 
we have a mayor. It gives us dignity, 
and it gives him a job. The words I 
addressed to him did not suit him, and 
he returned some of them to me, joined 
to other words—such words as I do not 
habitually use—so I let him have them 
back. We were both excited. 

That brings us to the dog. The mayor 
has a dog. We were doing our talking 
on the mayor’s front lawn, and when our 
voices rose above the normal the dog felt 
that it was up to him to defend the 
mayoral dignity, and he gave me a bite. 
I did not like the bite, and so I went to 
the doctor to see what he could do about 
it. He did a bandage about it, after 
cauterizing it, and he agreed that the dog 
would be more useful if dead. 

However, I spared the dog. After a 
week I shook hands with the mayor, be- 
cause life is short at best; and I sent 
some fresh eggs to my neighbor for hav- 
ing unintentionally loosened his wire 
clothes-line. 


II 


As I said at the beginning, happy is 
the man who can turn his trials to good 
account ! 
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Eden Terrace is a lonely place. It lies 
between Paradise Heights and Eden 
Flats. Paradise Heights is heavily wood- 
ed; Eden Flats is marshy. Many foot- 
pads ply their exciting trade in Eden 
Terrace, flying with their booty to the 
woods above or the marsh below. The 
railroad runs through the marsh, and the 
trolley runs through the wood, but only 
a lonely road runs through Eden Ter- 
race, after you pass the settlement. 

One dark night I was coming home 
from the city by trolley. I am a little near- 
sighted—not enough to consult an oculist 
about it. As I stepped off the car I 
saw a man who had a criminal look. I 
wished I was back on the car, but it had 
gone on, and the next car would not be 
‘due for half an hour. 

Perhaps, said I, I was mistaken as to 
the character of the man’s look. I would 
start down the hill for home—a matter 
of a quarter of a mile or so. 

I started down the hill in the dark 
night, and the man started after me. I 
hastened a little, and so did he. I crossed 


the road, going out of my way in order 
to prove to my own satisfaction that he 
really was following me. 


I was right. 
He was following me, and doing it so 
well that he was only a few yards be- 
hind me. 

He was bigger than I, and I was no 
match for him. I had a gold watch and 
forty dollars on my person—the very 
person he was after. 

I dog-trotted. He dog-trotted. I am 
a pretty good runner, so I changed my 
dog-trot to a hare’s gait. He did the 
same. My way led down the hill, and it 
was his way also. 

Suddenly I thought of the board-walk 
over the marsh. I knew it like a book. 
Perhaps he did not. If I could break 
his leg, it would be allowable under the 
circumstances. 

Down we went to where the walk runs 
to the station, and I leaped nimbly along, 
setting my feet on the right planks, and 
avoiding the places where there were no 
planks. At last I heard an oath—at any 
rate, it sounded like an oath—and, turn- 
ing, I saw him stagger. 

Like a rabbit I doubled on my tracks 
and passed him just as he fell forward. 
I would now run across my neighbor’s 
yard, remembering to duck under the 


wire clothes-line, and so make my home 
safely. I was free from pursuit—or so 
I thought, until I heard the footpad 
limping behind me. He was game. So 
was one leg. 

Up the hill I raced, and he close at 
hand. When I came to the yard I had 
a brilliant thought. I would increase 
my speed and lead him to his doom. ‘he 
taut rope would guillotine him. 

Full tilt I ran, and in the dark night 
I ducked under the rope. An instant 
later, suspecting nothing, he ran into it. 
He was so tall that it hit him in the 
chest and hurled him on his back. 

“Ha, I am free!’ I said. 
sound melodramatic, but I said it. 
I am free from pursuit!” 

But I was mistaken. Criminals are 
tough, and this one seemed to be par- 
ticularly so. He had lost his wind, but 
he had not lost his courage, and he was 
up and after me again in a few seconds. 

“There is one more chance,” said I to 
myself. “The mayor’s dog!” 

I turned and ran down-hill again to- 
ward the mayor’s garden, which is pro- 
tected only by a hedge. Panting heavily, 
for the pace was telling on me, I made 
for it, hoping to rouse the dog. Then, 
by pulling myself into an apple-tree, I 
planned to leave the footpad to the dog’s 
mercy. 

My scheme worked as if I had re- 
hearsed it. The dog heard me coming, 
and, with a yelp of joy at the thought of 
finishing the leg he had so well begun, 
he rushed for me. I deftly swung my- 
self into an apple-tree; and when the 
footpad came up, gasping for breath, the 
dog caught him by the ankle. 

And then for the first time the man 
spoke to me. I shall never forget his 
words. He said: 

“Charley, do you do this every night? 
Will you please tell me when you are 
going home?” 

The mayor came out just then, and 
called off the dog, who retired with a 
mouthful of trousering of a neat pattern 
in his mouth. Then I introduced my 
brother to the mayor, and we all called 
upon the doctor, who cauterized the 
wound. 

Happy is the man who can turn his 
trials to good account! But I don’t 
seem to be able to do it. 


It may 
“ Ha, 
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BY ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


AUTHOR OF “THE SUBDUING OF MRS. CHARLEMAGNE BANGS,” ETC. 


VELYN VANCOURT received 
k Stopford’s cable one October 
morning, when, owing to a rare 
interval of quiet, she had the leisure to 
wonder over its news. Her imagina- 
tion, always active, translated the enigma 
of his message by her own peculiar 
cipher, her long friendship with him. 
She had known him since childhood, 
when their prolonged playtime had re- 
vealed to her the salient points of his 
lovable character. 

Her early devotion to him had mel- 
lowed through after years into a com- 
radeship—it had never become anything 
else—almost masculine in its clear and 
stable securities. Richard Stopford, al- 
ways as unlucky a mortal as a well-born 
and wealthy young man could be, made 
Evelyn his confidant. Her keen sense 
of humor and impersonal view-point had 
guided him through many of the difficul- 
ties that sprang from a generous dispo- 
sition coupled with no insight. Romance 
eluded him, friends deceived him, and 
the piper always called upon him to pay 
for the music of which he had had no 
benefit. 

He revealed to Evelyn alone his agi- 
tation of mind through these crises. She 
knew better than any one that the tall, 
awkward, prodigiously freckled man, 
with the nonchalant, boyish manner, had 
the sensitive heart of the poet. Behind 
his homely exterior was a keen love of 
beauty and a strong desire to wrest the 
ideal from carping existence. 

In the light of this understanding, the 
news of the cable seemed at once appro- 
priate and grotesque, a symbol of Rich- 
ard’s outward appearance and_ inner 
aspirations. She read the words again, 
an overflowing message sent regardless 
of expense by an obviously joyous bride- 
groom: 
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Married in Venice this morning to Vit- 
toria Crivelli, the most beautiful girl in Italy. 
We shall travel for six months, then home. 
Have bought the Hants estate on Long 
Island. House of Italian architecture. Fix 
it up for us, like a dear—Italian style, that 
Vittoria may not be homesick. You and she 
must be great friends. Letter on the way. 

Yours ever, 
DIcK. 


“Could anything be more character- 
istic?’ Evelyn said, apostrophizing the 
Sheraton desk before her. ‘‘ You impos- 
sible boy! Is she beautiful, or do you 
only think so under the spell of Venice? 
What are you going to make of her after 
the honeymoon? Does she really care 
for you, or is she worldly? Will you 
have one idea in common? You reckless 
romancer, you dear unwise Dick! And 
I’m to get the nest ready—Dante in the 
library, I suppose; frescoed ceilings, 
sparse furniture, and marble floors—a 
background for your inamorata. Does 
she suggest daggers and poisoned cups, 
or is she of the lyric type, a Beatrice 
ready to lead you through paradise? 
Well, she has evidently given you your 
precious chance to dream, and I bless her 
for that. I’d canonize anybody who 
could make me dream! ”’ 

A week later Richard’s letter came. 
The features of his beloved, shining 
through the broken, perfervid phrases, 
were limned with a pencil dipped in 
heavenly colors. His inchoate bliss 
promised either the happiest future or 
the reverse. No mediocrity of feeling 
could spring from such beginnings. 
The ending of the letter concerned the 
house : 


I know the quality of your genius, dear 
Evelyn, better than any one. Exercise it to 
the full for your old friend. I want the 
place, for Vittoria’s sake, to be Italy trans- 
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planted, with an added touch of our own 
peculiar romance. Make it to the queen’s 
taste—cypresses and marble benches and 
dizzy frescoes and religious pictures in those 
gilded, twisted frames—you know the kind. 
I am sending over a shipload of things, but 
chuck them if you can do better. Have an 
oratory for Vittoria, and don’t forget some 
mosaic floors scattered about, and fountains, 
and secret passages for the butler! And have 
one room for me, with thick carpets and cur- 
tains and roomy leather chairs, that the boys 
may feel at home. 


Evelyn went to her task joyfully. 
She could always do her best for the 
people with whom she was in sympathy, 
mutual affections clarifying her purpose 
and aiding her plans. The “newly ar- 
rived,” haggling over the prices of 
rarities whose esthetic value was forever 
hidden from them, lamed her inspiration. 
Dick and Italy made an electric union. 
To deepen the comprehension of her 
work, she kept about her books that re- 
called her long sojourns in the one land 
on this planet from which the light of 
enchantment can never fade. She wan- 
dered again in the gardens of royal 
villas. She saw the dome of La Salute 
once more rise into the pale amber of a 
spring twilight. She stood in halls 
mysterious with a fading yet ever-living 
beauty. 

An Italian garden already formed part 
of the Hants estate. The house, spa- 
cious and solid, lent itself well to her 
purposes. An army of artisans took 
possession of it, and the work progressed 
rapidly. By spring it was swept, and 
stood ready to be garnished. Richard 


and Vittoria were expected in May, and 


on the day of their arrival Evelyn made 
a last inspection of her work. All was 
as she had visioned it months before— 
stately, bare, with that touch here and 
there of something sinister which lurks 
—a troubled enchantment — in Italian 
Tall crucifixes hung in the bed- 
rooms. Vittoria’s oratory was a white 
and silent place. A copy of a Madonna 
by Lorenzo Lotto filled its stillness like 
a strain of music. 


beauty. 


II 


“Tr you please, Miss Vancourt, Mr. 


Stopford is come.” 
The housekeeper had approached her, 
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interrupting her musings in the library 
before a bronze bust of Dante. 

“ Already?” 

She hurried into the great hall to greet 
them. Dick, more nearly a handsome 
man than she had ever seen him, rushed 
forward and seized both her hands, sha- 
king them as if he would never leave off. 
Then he introduced his bride with the 
air of a man exclaiming, “ Behold the 
fairest, the best beloved! ” 

Vittoria was all that, surely, and 
perhaps much more, Evelyn thought, 
as she took the slender white hand held 
out to her. She was as tall and fair as 
an Annunciation lily, but her hair and 
eyes were of that blackness which seems 
to hold bluish lights in its depths. She 
was herself a picture, though Evelyn did 
not know that the simplicity of her dress, 
which left their full value to her oval 
face and long, shapely hands, was due to 
Dick’s insistence. 

She greeted Evelyn in broken English, 
with a hesitating manner which the latter 
attributed to shyness, and with a veiled 
glance that seemed like a peep through 
a narrow convent window. Dick, mean- 
while, was in an attitude of expectancy. 
Evelyn read in his ingenuous countenance 
—still freckled—a vast admiration of 
what she had accomplished ; but she saw 
that he waited hopefully for his bride to 
look about her and speak the first word 
of approval. 

Vittoria did no more than stand in 
picturesque silence, awaiting apparently 
her lord’s pleasure to lead her somewhere 
in this great house where she could take 
off her hat and have a glass of wine and 
a biscuit after the fatigue of the journey. 
The three were enveloped in an awkward 
pause, broken by Evelyn, whose quick in- 
tuitions rarely failed her. 

“You must be very tired, Mrs. Stop- 
ford.” 

“Oh, v-ee-ry!”’ 

She moved away with a slow, graceful, 
gliding motion, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, and Richard followed 
her as at the end of an invisible golden 
thread. Evelyn went back to the library, 
and by and by he joined her there. 

“T’ve come to congratulate you, Eve- 
lyn,” he said in his bright, enthusiastic 
manner. ‘ You’ve made the house so 


Italian that Vittoria has taken it quite 


. 
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for granted. She hasn’t said one word 
about it! I call that consummate genius 
on your part,” he added confidentially. 
“Tt’s as if in Italy I had walked into a 
room with art nouveau paper and fat 
brocaded chairs and a gilded steam- 
radiator. I’d have thought I was in a 
hotel in little New York, and I’d have 
felt so comfortable that I’d have just 
said nothing—like Vittoria. Isn’t she a 
darling? Isn’t she beautiful? Isn’t she 
just like a ‘Titian what-you-call-’em?” 

Evelyn looked indulgent. 

“Don’t attempt an art comparison, 
Richard. Circumstances have forced you 
to know more of stocks than of Italian 
schools of painting. Let me do her 
justice. She is as lovely as a Beltraffio 
Virgin, and as slender as a Botticelli 
angel, and as unconsciously haughty as 
a Tiepolo saint—and I like her!” 

“Ah, I knew you’d appreciate her! 
I’ve told her that of all my friends you'd 
appreciate her most. You don’t know 
how much I’ve talked of you!” 

“Oh, Dick, Dick! Does the wise 
bridegroom prate of other women to the 
bride?” 

His honest face expressed astonish- 
ment. 

“But you are my dearest friend, my 
life-long friend.” 

Evelyn smiled. 

“So you found your lady in Venice,” 
she said irrelevantly—‘“ the daughter of 
a grandee.” 

“Yes, and grandly poor, as they are 
sometimes in Italy. Their palace is filled 
with masterpieces, but it’s cold and cheer- 
less and rat-ridden. Vittoria told me 
that often they had but one meal a day.” 

“Tf I could have such a figure on one 
meal a day, I’d begin abstinence at 
once!”? Evelyn said musingly. 

“Nonsense! You're ripping, 

you’re an American.” 
' “Ves, and we may be chic, but we 
are rarely esthetic. We haven’t the nec- 
essary touch of indifference, and we’re 
too costly. Don’t let Vittoria be costly, 
ever, or she’ll lose that rare Old-World 
look. Keep her the starved princess. 
sread and cheese on the table, and 
Palmas and Canalettos on the wall! 

‘Indeed, I must keep her that,” he 
said earnestly. ‘I had this house done 
in the Italian style partly to make her 


only 
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feel at home and partly to preserve her 
taste. If I can help it, she shall never 
be turned into a rowdy, week-end Ameri- 
can, puffy and red in a hideous motor, 
gorging at Delmonico’s, and hung with 
diamonds in an opera-box! We shall 
seek simple pleasures, and live quietly 
here in this beautiful place.”’ 

“And you will read the early Italian 
poets to her?” 

“Ah, don’t smile. I mean it so much!” 

“You always mean it so much, Rich- 
ard. That’s the beauty of your charac- 
ter in this shallow age.” 

“TI can’t tell you how grateful I am 
to you for preparing this place, Evelyn. 
It’s a lovely accompaniment to our hap- 
piness. 

He leaned forward and placed his 
hand on her arm. As he did so, Vittoria 
appeared in the doorway. Her dark, 
concealing eyes looked steadily at the 
pair a moment. A shadow passed over 
her face, rendering it opaque and de- 
priving it for a moment of its high, 
brilliant youth. 

“Excuse me,” 
trude.”’ 

Dick jumped to-his feet. 

“ Carissima,’ he exclaimed, with a 
strong American accent, “I was just 
telling Evelyn how beautiful she has 
made the house.”’ 

““Mees Vancourt is ve-e-ry kind,” Vit- 
toria said, but she did not look in Eve- 
lyn’s direction. 

Dick, the flurried lover, feeling that 
something was wrong, but not knowing 
exactly what, proposed that they should 
visit the gardens; so the three went out 
into the searching May sunlight, Vittoria 
with a long white silk scarf tied over her 
hair and floating about her slender, 
white-gowned figure. She was exquisite, 
and Evelyn, who never grudged beauty 
in other women, reveled in her; led her 
to walk in certain places and to sit on 
certain marble benches, that the dense, 
dark green of the clipped hedges might 
throw her pearl-like contours into finer 
relief. Dick hovered about, fairly help- 
less with happiness. Vittoria vouch- 
safed only silvery monosyllables to Eve- 
lyn’s light comments. 

The two women scarcely progressed 
beyond this stage in the months that 
followed. Evelyn, whose own summer 


she faltered; “I in- 
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home was not many miles away from the 
Italian house, did what she could to 
launch Richard’s bride into certain cir- 
cles staid enough to satisfy the infatuated 
husband that they would not initiate 
Vittoria into reckless week-end ways. 
She herself entertained them frequently, 
but the triangle resolved itself into little 
more than a league of two to fill up 
awkward pauses. The conversation, be- 
gun in English or lame Italian, or in 
Evelyn’s beautiful French, seconded by 
Dick’s rough - and - ready variety, came 
inevitably to a deadlock. 

Evelyn had always felt herself more 
of a Latin in her temperament than an 
Anglo-Saxon, but the best efforts of her 
imagination failed to comprehend Vit- 
toria. Of one thing only she was sure— 
that this little Italian adored Dick with 
a blind, tenacious love, almost menacing 
in its deep stillness. Dick himself had 
never risen from his knees. Evelyn, who 
had watched him and sympathized with 
him through much ill luck, thought this 
almost too good to be true. She held 


her breath lest the spell should break. 


III 


RicHARD was reluctant to bring his 
happiness to town in the autumn, but 
continued to read the Italian poets to 
Vittoria among the clipped hedges and 
before drafty stone fireplaces. One day 
he discovered her yawning, and a week 
later he presented himself in Evelyn’s 
office. 

“You've been such a stay and a prop,” 
he began confidentially, ‘that maybe 
you'll help us out now. I am worried 
about Vittoria. She seems __ listless. 
Some days she’s even—even bored.” He 
brought out the word in a tragic voice. 
“T can tell you this, Evelyn, because you 
know what it would mean to me not to 
have her interested or happy. I think 
the child has not become acclimated.” 

“You think the sea-air—but, surely, 
Long Island is more salubrious than 
Venice?” 

“Tt may be, but I’m afraid sea-air 
doesn’t agree with her. I’m going to try 
the mountains for a couple of months 
before we come in for the winter. ‘The 
Catskills are great in October, and I’ve 
found a duck of a house on the eastern 
slope. Wouldn’t you, as a great favor, 
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do it up quickly for me in a mild Italian 
style, just enough to make Vittoria—” 

“Oh, Dick, Dick, what’s the use of 
furnishing a house for two months? ” 

“But I’ve bought this. I’ve had my 
eye on it for some time. I’ve always 
wanted a mountain-lodge.”’ 

“Well, you don’t want frescoes and 
marble floors in it,’ Evelyn said crossly. 
“That would be too ridiculous.” 

He looked apologetic. 

“Well, do furnish it for me, some- 
how, Evelyn. No upholsterer could 
create an air of comfort. Give us a few 
tables and chairs in any old style, and 
I'll be grateful. I told Vittoria you’d 
take the whole thing over. Mutter a 
charm, and behold a dwelling!” 

“TI could be hanged for a witch on 
your testimony,” Evelyn commented. 
“T don’t want to do this at all, I tell 
you frankly. If Vittoria must have 
mountain air, I think you’re foolish not 
to go to a hotel.” 

“None keeps open after the end of 
October. Besides, I loathe summer 
hotels. Do help me out!” 

Evelyn gave a grudging assent. She 
visited the lodge—a bleak and beautiful 
place, best fitted for a hermit or an un- 
social poet—and then issued her orders, 
more intent on being expeditious than 
markedly artistic. She was uncomfort- 
ably conscious that Richard was making 
a mistake. 

He called her up daily to know of her 
progress. When the end was in sight, 
he brought her a verbal invitation from 
Vittoria to go up with them for over 
Sunday. Richard would bring his motor 
to the office on Saturday afternoon. Vit- 
toria was to come up from Long Island 
with her maid, and meet them there. 

Dick arrived promptly, but Vittoria 
was late. At fifteen minutes after the 
appointed time he was pacing the office 
in a fever of anxiety. He was just 
stepping to the telephone, when a mes- 
senger-boy appeared in the doorway and 
handed him a note. 

Dick tore it open and read it in two 
miserable glances. Evelyn, seeing how 
pale he grew, signed for the boy to leave 
the room. She closed the door. 

“What is it?” 

“She is gone—she has sailed!” Dick 
groaned. 
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“ Sailed?” 

“ At noon to-day—for Genoa!” 

“ But why—” 

He handed her the note in silence. 
From its jumbled English, Italian, and 
French arose a frantic, jealous cry. If 
he loved best the woman who made silly 
houses, why, let him go to her—Vittoria 
would not step into another furnished by 
that Américaine. Her heart was broken, 
and, though she hated Venice, anything 
was better than this. Addo, and she 
was his, but no heart could she share of 
her carissimo! 

Evelyn’s amazement held her spell- 
bound for a moment. ‘Then there came 
a frantic desire to laugh, as the full 
sense of the situation dawned upon her; 
but Dick’s stricken face restrained her 
mirth over the comedy of the tragedy. 
She must come at once to the rescue. 
Her woman’s wit told her that the best 
thing to do under the circumstances was 
to upbraid him solemnly. 

“Richard, you deserve this. You've 
chattered of me to her in your senseless 
man way, and you’ve kept me always be- 
fore her. As if any woman cared a rap 
for her husband’s old friends! As if 
she didn’t wish them all at the world’s 
end! And how could she, brought up 
in Italy, understand American comrade- 
ships? I’ve been a goose, and you've 
been a greater one, and between us we’ve 
bewildered a child. It’s just like your 
unfortunate soul to adore a woman, and 
have her think you're sighing for an- 
other. Now, go straight to that tele- 
phone!” 

He went as she bade him, in a dazed 
fashion. His face was still gray and his 
hand trembled. 

“Call up the line to Genoa and en- 
gage passage for their next sailing,” she 
directed. 
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He paused, the receiver in his hand. 

“But how can I ever get through a 
week?” he groaned. 

“Wall Street, and keeping it out of 
the newspapers, and cabling all her rela- 
tives you’re coming. ‘There’ll be enough 
to do. Now, make your arrangements. 
Poor old Dick!” 


IV 


Six weeks later, Evelyn received a 
letter from Venice, in Dick’s familiar 
handwriting. It began abruptly: 


I am entering upon a second honeymoon, 
and a surer one this time, for Vittoria and 
I understand each other as we never did 
before. Absence cleared our eyes. She is 
so repentant over her flight, but she says 
that running away did her good, for she saw 
that she had been foolish and unreasonable 
about many things. She had her week of 
impatient waiting, too, poor child, for when, 
on her arrival, she found my cable, she was 
overjoyed. She did not leave Genoa, but 
awaited me there, and her beautiful face was 
the first I saw when we docked. She looked 
like an angel. 

She has confided to me at last that her 
life in the Long Island house was a kind 
of martyrdom, for it reminded her at every 
turn of all sorts of discomforts connected 
with her childhood—things she wanted to 
forget. She says she longs for an American 
setting, because it is so much more cheer- 
ful. She likes Morris chairs, and sofa-cush- 
ions, and low ceilings, and bright wall-papers, 
and steam-heat, which she says she has 
earned after being cold for nineteen years; 
and oh, beneath my breath I utter it, I am 
afraid she prefers colored photographs to the 
Old Masters! She wants to have a livelier 
time, poor child, because she was mewed 
up so as a girl. 

We're going to take a suite in an apart- 
ment-hotel, and she is to furnish it accord- 
ing to her own ideas. I tremble for my 
esthetic future, but she is the dearest—and 
all is well! 


MY QUEST 


Tuy face I seek among the many faces: 
Silent I gaze, with lips that may not speak; 
Where’er I go, in all earth’s crowded places, 


Thy face I seek. 


Oh, empty world, if I should no more find it! 
How shall I pass thy wildernesses bleak ? 

How shall I win to where I know it waits me— 
The face I seek? 


May Bryant 





GOVERNOR HADLEY OF MISSOURI 


BY L. C. DYER 


NE of the remarkable features of 
() the election of last November 
was the fact that in several 
important States the victory was a divided 
one, one party electing its local ticket, 
while the other secured the electoral vote 
for its Presidential candidate. Five 
States carried by Mr. Taft — Indiana, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Montana, and North 
Dakota — chose Democratic Governors. 
One State — Missouri— voted for Mr. 
Bryan and for a Republican chief magis- 
trate. 

These results show, beyond question, 
that American voters are becoming less 
strictly bound by the ties of partizan- 
ship, and more inclined to think for 
themselves. On the whole, it is dis- 
tinctly a gratifying development, and a 
hopeful sign for’ the political future of 
the country. It has also borne good 
fruit in the immediate present, by call- 
ing national attention to some rising fig- 
ures in public life whose success has been 
due to their hold upon that indiscrim- 
inating individual, the independent voter. 

One of the most interesting of these 
men is Herbert S. Hadley, the new Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and the first Repub- 
lican to hold that office for nearly forty 
years. As may be inferred from the por- 
trait on the opposite page, Governor 
Hadley is a remarkably young man to 
have reached so high a position. The 
records show that he was thirty-seven on 
the 20th of February last. It is a cu- 
rious fact that both of his grandfathers 
—Jeremiah Hadley, a North Carolina 
Quaker, and Isaac Beach, a Presbyterian 
clergyman from Connecticut — went to 
the West as missionaries. They settled 
in Kansas, a State where, in those days, 
missionaries were needed. ‘Their grand- 
son, the present Governor, was born in 
Kansas, not far from the Missouri bound- 
ary; and at twenty-two, when he came 
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back from a Chicago law-school, he went 
over the line into the older State to hang 
out his shingle in Kansas City. 

Like most Western lawyers, Hadley 
could not keep out of politics very long. 
His first step upon the ladder of public 
life was a modest one—an appointment 
to the office of assistant city counselor. 
Then, in 1900, the Republicans of his 
county nominated him for prosecuting 
attorney, and elected him. During his 
two years of service, he had the distinc- 
tion of scoring more convictions and 
fewer acquittals than any of his pre- 
decessors, only six prisoners going free 
in about two hundred and thirty prose- 
cutions for felony. 

In addition to the ordinary run of 
criminal cases, Hadley successfully con- 
ducted an investigation of jury-bribing 
in the civil courts, convicted a number of 
agents of large corporate interests, and 
caused some public officials to find it 
necessary to jump their bonds and per- 
manently leave the State. He also in- 
stituted vigorous prosecutions against 
public gambling, with the result that 
that occupation was at a low ebb during 
his term of office. He reluctantly con- 
sented to a renomination, and shared de- 
feat with the rest of his ticket, although 
he led his associates by more than twenty- 
five hundred votes. He then resumed 
the practise of law, and— perhaps in 
order to render himself immune from 
office-holding—became attorney for the 
street-railway companies of Kansas City, 
and for other large corporate interests. 

Even with this handicap, however, and 
in spite of his vigorous protest, he was 
named for attorney-general on the Re- 
publican State ticket in 1904. Believing 
that there was no chance of election, he 
was induced to accept the nomination ; 
and, to his surprise, he was successful by 
a majority of thirteen thousand. He 
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took hold of the office as if he had want- 
ed it, and during his three and a half 
years as attorney-general his record has 
been one of no small strenuosity. His 
encounters with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, with the Harvester Trust, with the 
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great insurance companies, and with the 
railroads, won for him the enthusiastic 


admiration of the “ progressives” of his 
party, and indeed of both parties. He 


also joined in the fight on the race-track 
gamblers of St. Louis—a fight that end- 
ed in their complete suppression. 

While prosecuting attorney of Jackson 
County, Mr. Hadley was married on 
October 8, 1901, to Miss Agnes Lee, of 
12 
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Of their marriage have 
been born three children—John, Henri- 
etta, and Herbert. 

Mr. Hadley’s favorite amusement is 


Kansas City. 


hunting, though he is an enthusiastic 
horseman and actively interested in all 
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From a photograth by Thomson, Kansas City 


outdoor sports. In addition to his pro- 
fessional and political activities, he has 
also. distinguished himself as an_ or- 
ganizer. ‘The famous Knife and Fork 
Club of Kansas City, the Young Repub- 
lican Association of Missouri, and the 
National Association of Attorneys-Gen- 
eral are some of the more important 
organizations he has suggested and _ini- 
tiated. 
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BY HAMLINE ZIMMERMAN 


stone front, like twenty others in 

the same part of West Eighty- 
Third Street. ‘The man who ascended the 
steps was in love—deeply, madly, pas- 
sionately in love; within the house was 
the girl he loved, his Lucia; and yet it 
was not with joy, but with deep concern 
and apprehension, that he rang the bell. 

At parting, the evening before, they 
had not quarreled as lovers quarrel. 
Rather had their motives for disagreeing 
been unselfish and noble. He had ear- 
nestly sought to dissuade her from a half- 
formed plan, seeking thereby what he was 
convinced was her highest, her only true 
interest. But she, a woman of character, 
of serious purpose, anxious, perpetually 
questioning her conscience, had persisted 
in carrying out an intention over which 
she herself had spent hours of doubt and 
self-torment. 

They were agreed that hypnotism was 
a dangerous thing to play with—aye, and 
a dangerous thing to deal with seriously. 
To devitalize one’s will, to submit oneself 
to another personality — older, wiser, it 
might be, but still only human — this 
seemed to him no less than monstrous. 
And so it had seemed to her, in some 
moods; but her conscience, persistently 
searching her motives for refusing, had 
found in them what might be selfishness 
or fear, the two faults she most detested. 
Talbert had left her half convinced, and 
now, with an anxious heart, had returned 
to learn her decision. 

What resolve had the twenty - four 
hours brought her? Had her uncle, Dr. 
Owen Calder, again won her to his will? 
If so, what should Talbert do? Should 
he press his convictions further? Or 
should he acquiesce, yielding up his judg- 
ment, the sober judgment so dear to eve- 
ry serious-minded man? These were the 
doubts that harassed him; small wonder, 


’ | *HE house was a featureless brown- 


then, if his lover’s heart did not leap to 
be gone before him as he heard the lock 
click and saw the door open. 

“Miss Garman is engaged with the 
doctor, Mr. Talbert,” said the maid. 

“T will wait,’ he replied. ‘ Do not 
announce me. I know my way. Yes— 
and I can attend to the lights, Marie. 
There is no need of your coming in.” 

“Thank you, sir. I was just finishing 
my supper.” 

She went down the stairs to the base- 
ment, while Talbert, traversing the hall, 
made his way into the parlor, which lay 
at the back of the office. 

The worst, then, had happened! In 
that office the man he most distrusted was, 
he could not doubt, practising his hypno- 
tism on the girl Talbert loved, abstract- 
ing from her her will, the human being’s 
dearest possession. She was being made 
into a machine, a soulless flesh-and-blood 
machine, complex, pliant to the doctor’s 
will as no other machine can be pliant to 
the will of man. 

It was too much for Talbert to bear 
quietly, and he rose and paced the soft 
carpet, racked with miserable doubt, al- 
most ready to interrupt the experiment, 
yet deterred by his love for Lucia. After 
all, the doctor was her uncle and loved 
her, too—of that there could be no ques- 
tion. Talbert could fear no personal 
harm to her, yet he could not endure to 
have the thing go on. 

Through the closed door he could hear 
the doctor’s deep, soft, magnetic voice, 
speaking in words too low to be under- 
stood. The hypnotic influence was being 
applied. She had yielded to her uncle 
and disregarded her lover’s wish. A 
sudden resolve came to him. He would 
at least listen. He was her accepted 
lover, was to be her husband. Her wel- 
fare was everything to him—yes, and his 
care for her ought to be everything to 
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her. He stepped close to the door and 
listened. 

‘“Do you see him?” came in the doc- 
tor’s voice. ‘There he is—the man you 
hate—the man you would destroy! He 
is helpless, at your mercy. Now is your 
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chance! 


The voice stopped. ‘Talbert’s blood 
ran cold with horrid imaginings. | What 


a devil the man was! ‘To try such an 
experiment with Lucia—his Lucia, the 
sweetest, most loving of girls, without an 
enemy in the world! He laid his hand 
on the door-knob. 

“That is right,” began the doctor’s 
voice again. ‘“ Now is your chance! 
Shoot!” 

A shot rang out ; then followed silence. 

Talbert hesitated. By entering he 
would incur the doctor’s anger. For that 
he cared not a whit; but Lucia—what 
would she say? She might well resent 
such an intrusion. 

Nevertheless, Talbert threw the door 
open. Lucia was close to him—so close 
that the door must almost have struck her 
arm. She stood as one dazed, staring to- 
ward a huddled figure in a chair across 
the room. Of Talbert she was quite 
oblivious. 

He waited, trying to realize the situa- 
tion. She slowly raised her arms above 
her head, then passed her hand across 
her brow, as if awaking from sleep. 
Then, with a sudden, low, despairing cry, 
she rushed toward the figure in the chair 
and sank on her knees beside it. 

“Uncle! Uncle Owen!” she cried. 

Her uncle did not answer. He sat 
collapsed, his head turned a little to the 
right and fallen against the chair-back. 
His right arm had been half outstretched, 
and now hung limp across the arm of the 
chair. In the white front of his evening 
shirt was a bullet-hole from which blood 
was oozing. 

The whole horror of the situation burst 
on Talbert. The doctor, in trying one of 
his devilish experiments, had been shot— 
and Lucia had done the deed. No! She 
had not done it, in any real sense; she 
had merely been a tool in the doctor’s 
hands. He had brought his fate upon 
himself ; but what a fate had he brought 
upon Lucia! 

What a fate! 
bert himself! 
13 


Ah, but there was Tal- 
If ever she was to need 
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him, she needed him now. Dragging 
himself by sheer force of will out of his 
horror, he stepped forward quickly and 
stood beside her. 

“Lucia!” he said. 

She looked up at him. 

‘“What has happened?” she asked in 
a half whisper. ‘‘ Uncle Owen is dead. 
Somebody has shot him. Who was it?” 

Talbert said not a word, but looked 
into her face, pity and grief dimming his 
eyes with tears. 

“Yes, Frank!” she went on, putting 
her finger to the bullet-hole and drawing 
it away to look at it. 

“See, Frank, it is his blood! 
did it?” 

She looked again into his eyes, and he 
strove to keep calm. He could not find 
a word to utter. She gazed at him, and 
horror began to dawn upon her face. 

“You think—” Her voice died away, 
soundless. “You think I did it. Say 
you don’t think I did it!” 

She looked at her hand again. 

‘““T know you didn’t do it, dearest!” 
said Talbert hoarsely, dropping on his 
knees and putting his arm around her. 

‘““ His blood is on my hands!” she said. 
‘““T don’t remember. Could I have done 
it? I must have done it! No one else 
was here. I must have done it!” 

Then the light of terror died out of her 
eyes, they closed, and her weight sank 
against him. She had fainted. 


II 


instant impulse was to 
action. He must get Lucia away—that 
was his one thought. The servants 
would come. Why were they not here 
already, alarmed by the shot? He 
lifted her and laid her on the broad, soft 
couch which stood opposite the door; 
then he looked about him. 

The door was still open, as he had left 
it. Framed in it, a motionless picture of 
astonishment, was Arthur Vayle, Lucia’s 
cousin and his own intimate friend. 

“What?” began Vayle; but Talbert, 
with three strides, had already grasped 
his hand and pulled him into the room, 
closing the door instantly. 

“Don’t you see?” whispered Talbert 
fiercely, pointing to the dead man. Then, 
wheeling swiftly about, he pointed to 
Lucia. ‘What is it to be now?” he 
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asked in tones of menace. “ Will you 
help, or must I stop your mouth?” 

Vayle’s face grew grave. 

“Who killed him?” he asked. 

“Don’t ask me!” cried Talbert. “ It’s 
a terrible, shocking thing at best. But 
don’t you see that we must get her 
away?” 

“ You mean—” 

“Ves, I mean just that. It was 
hypnotism. She is innocent; but don’t 
you see, man, that we must handle this 
ourselves, and not let the servants and 
the police get it?” 

‘“ Ves,” said Vayle simply. He wasted 
no words, but stepped over to Lucia. 
“Ts she dead?” he asked. 

“No; only fainted.” 

For answer, Vayle lifted the girl in 
his arms. 

“See if the coast is clear,” he said. 
“If not, get the people out of the way. 
I will carry her to her room.” 

No one was in sight, and Vayle dis- 
appeared with the girl. ‘Talbert closed 
the office door and looked about the 
room. 

Few physicians would fit up an office 
in such luxury. Paintings rare and cost- 
ly, hangings on the walls, the furniture 
heavy and sumptuously upholstered, a 
thick, soft carpet of dull red covering 
the whole floor, priceless rugs — these 
things were in contradiction to the medi- 
cal apparatus that was to be seen. There 
were the case of books, the operating- 
chair, the electrical machine, the glass- 
faced cabinet; but no letter - files, none 
of the businesslike appurtenances of an 
active practise, were there. Dr. Calder 
had had little or no practise. His 
wealth made him independent of fees, 
and Talbert had known of more than 
one case in which he had grumbled over 
an emergency call—aye, and had even 
declined to go. Yet he kept his sign up 
and spent his working-day in this room, 
among his books and in the pursuit of his 
hobby, the hypnotism which had brought 
his death upon him. 

Signs, however, of the crime were what 
Talbert was looking for. ‘The huddled 
figure was still in the chair, and the crim- 
son stain blotched the white shirt-front. 
He had been shot through the heart. 
That was indisputable. Therefore, there 
must have been a bullet, and the bullet 
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must have been fired from a revolver or 
rifle. Where was the firearm? If Lucia 
had fired it, what had she done with it? 

Talbert crossed the room to the spot 
where she had stood by the door. If 
she had fired the shot in the hypnotic 
state, why had she not dropped her 
weapon somewhere about? A costly rug 
was under his feet, its corner rumpled. 
He turned it over, but found nothing. 
He made a hasty tour of the whole room, 
determined, if a weapon could be found 
in the few minutes at his disposal, to 
secrete it. A wave of horror amounting 
almost to physical sickness swept over 
him as he realized how little escape there 
was—nay, no escape at all—from the 
conviction that Lucia had actually fired 
the shot. 

By the corpse he stopped, searching 
carefully. Under the chair, behind it, 
he looked, and shuddered when his hand 
accidentally touched the cold _ face. 
Under the couch on which she had lain, 
under and behind the desk, in the cor- 
ners of the room, behind the handsome 
six-foot Japanese screen which concealed 
the lavatory near the door — everywhere 
he looked, but there was nothing; only 
the thick carpet of dull red stretching 
to the walls, which rose, their green car- 
tridge-paper unmarred by mark or stain. 

Plainly, there was not now time for 
a further examination. The servants 
would soon be here. He listened at the 
door, but heard nothing. Where was 
Vayle? Suppose Marie, or Chastain, the 
butler, should find him—it would look 
bad for him. Yet this thought scarcely 
troubled him, so engulfed was he in his 
thoughts of Lucia and her terrible plight. 
He sat down on the couch and buried 


*his face in his hands, trying to think her 


out of her frightful situation. 

How long he had sat there he did not 
know, when the door opened and Vayle 
reentered, closing it behind him. He 
was grim-faced, but calm. 

“How is she?” asked Talbert. 

“ All right.” 

“Is any one looking after her?” 

“No. She came to herself imme- 
diately.” 

“Then no one but ourselves knows of 
this?” 

“No, thank God!” 

“Thank God!” echoed Valbert. 
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The two men stood silent, eying each 
other. 

“T suppose there is no doubt of it, 
then?” said Vayle at last. 

“ Doubt of what?” asked Talbert. 

“Don’t fence!” cried Vayle. ‘‘ What 
do you suppose was the first thing she 
said?” 

“That she had killed her uncle!” 

“Ves. And do you believe it?” 

“God knows! I don’t know what to 
believe!” said ‘Talbert, covering his face 
with his hands. 

‘Suppose you tell me what you know, 
then.” 4 

The telling did not take Talbert long. 
When he had finished, another silence 
followed. 

“It looks bad—as bad as it possibly 
can,” said Vayle again. 

“It does,” assented Talbert. ‘‘ One 
thing is certain—tuere is no guilt of any 
kind attaching to her.” 

““No, but she says there is.” 

“Yes, that was her last word before 
she fainted.” 

“And that isn’t all. 
give herself up!” 

“Of course! Just exactly what Lucia 
would do. Look here, Arthur, you're a 
lawyer. Would a jury convict her?” 

“JT don’t know. The legal side of 
hypnotism is totally undefined in this 
country. There are precedents in France, 
I believe, but I don’t know what would 
be done here. ‘To one thing, however, I 
have made up my mind.” 

“What is that?” 

“We must prevent her from giving 
herself up.” 

“You're in the district attorney’s office. 
Can’t you keep this out of the hands of 
the police?” 

Vayle mused. 

“ For a time, perhaps. 
houseful of servants. Something offi- 
cial will certainly be done. I can try to 
help, but sooner or later the police will 
get their finger in it.” 

“Tell me this, then. 


She proposes to 


But here is a 


Suppose Lucia 
gives herself up, will that convict her?” 


“No!” exclaimed Vayle. “ That is, 
not if it is murder in the first degree.” 

“Which means?” 

“A deliberate murder, 
prepense.” ; 

“That is not the case here.” 


with malice 
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‘““No; and so I can’t say what would 
happen. Look here, Frank. Do you 
think she killed him? No fencing, now. 
This is too serious for that.” 

‘INO, L don't.” 

“Do you believe she fired the bullet?” 

Talbert hung his head. When he 
raised his face, it was beaded with the 
sweat of agony. 

““T see you do,” said Vayle quietly. 
“Now, look here. If we can keep her 
from speaking, and notify the authori- 
ties ourselves, official inquiry will take 
the matter up. ‘The whole household— 
Lucia, the servants, you and I—will all 
come under suspicion. If we can only 
keep her still, it seems altogether pos- 
sible that they will find no evidence 
against her. At any rate, we owe it to 
her to keep her out of it for the time 
being. If worst comes to worst, I don’t 
think a jury would convict her.” 

“That isn’t enough!” cried ‘Talbert. 
“Think of the effect on her! It would 
ruin her life! She would be a_ broken 
woman for the rest of her days! You 
know, we almost quarreled over this 
thing.” 

Vayle nodded. 

“You were urging her not to be a 
subject of Uncle Owen’s hypnotism.” 

“Yes. Now, once let her be fully 
convinced that she killed him, even 
though a jury should discharge her, I 
can see her giving her whole life up to 
some horrible atonement. It would al- 
most be better for her to serve a sen- 
tence. Then she would have atoned in 
some measure, and she might escape the 
worst of her self-torture.”’ 

‘““A sentence is quite out of the ques- 
tion,” answered Vayle. ‘“‘ We are wast- 
ing time in talking about it. I am go- 
ing to try to prevent her from speaking. 
Have you found anything?” 

“No, and I am sure no revolver, at 
least, is here. You see, I saw where she 
stood and where she went. ‘There is no 
weapon here.” 

Vayle stepped over to the corpse. 

“It is very strange,” he said at last. 
“Somebody has put a bullet straight 
through his heart. No revolver can be- 
found.” He stopped, and paused for 
some moments. ‘‘ Frank,” he resumed, 
‘“T don’t believe she shot Uncle Owen at 
all. No man can hypnotize a real bullet 
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out of nothing. What’s the matter?” 
he asked. 

Talbert had covered his face with his 
hands again. 

“T heard him urging her to shoot,” 
he replied slowly. ‘“ And I heard a real 
shot!” 

“Brace up, for God’s sake,” cried 
Vayle. “What do you know about 
hypnotism? ‘There may have been no 
shot, no bullet, no revolver in Lucia’s 
hands. You may have been hypnotized 
yourself.” 

“Go to Lucia!” cried Talbert. “ Stop 
her; do something—anything, but don’t 
let her give herself up!” 

“She will do nothing for an hour at 
least; but after that I can’t answer for 
her.” 

“Then get busy!” 

“What shall I do?” 


” 


“Telephone your chief and _ police. 


headquarters. We will remain here.” 

“We must remain here,” responded 
Vayle, slowly and seriously. 

‘Talbert winced and flushed. 

“You are unkind, Art,” he said. 
know—” 

“Don’t mistake me,’ 
“TI am involved, too. We have just the 
evidence of ourselves, and no more, that 
we are not guilty of this crime.” 

“Vou!” cried Talbert. ‘I know you 
were not in it!” 

“Exactly. And I 
not.” 

“How do you know?” asked Talbert 
defiantly. 

“ Because I know you, my boy,” an- 
swered the lawyer, laying his hand on 
the other’s shoulder. “ What have I 
spent these years in dealing with crim- 
inals for, if I cannot be trusted to know 
an honest man when I see one?” 

A bell rang suddenly. 

“ What is that?” asked Talbert, with 
a start. 

“The door- bell!” cried 
“Come, let’s get out of here!” 

They passed out quickly into the front 
parlor, and Vayle closed the office door 
behind them. 

“Come!” 
Lucia!” 

“T thought we had to remain here,” 
said Talbert in surprise. 

“In the house, yes — but not in this 


Je | 


’ 


rejoined Vayle. 


know you were 


Vayle. 


he whispered. “ Let’s go to 
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room, unless you want to be caught at 
once. Marie will be here immediately. 
Quickly, now!” 

He pushed the bewildered Talbert be- 
fore him through the portiéres into the 
rear parlor, then paused a moment to 
listen. Steps came tripping quickly up- 
stairs from the servants’ quarters, and 
the figure of Marie could be seen going 
toward the front door. The door opened, 
and there followed a gasp of alarm from 
Marie. 

“What's the matter?” she exclaimed. 

“Matter!” replied a heavy masculine 
voice. “ Don’t try to bluff, girl!” 

“It’s Grant, from police headquar- 
ters,” whispered Vayle. 

“Grant!” cried Talbert. 
an officer?” 

“Yes; keep still—or go up to Lucia. 
I must hear this.” 

“Does Dr. Owen Calder live here?”’ 
asked Grant’s voice. 

“Wes Sit.” : 

“Do you know where he is?” 

“Certainly. He is in his office.” 

“This is strange!” said the police- 
man. ‘“ Do you mean to say you know 
nothing about it?” 

“About what?” 

“About the murder of Dr. Calder?” 

“The murder of Dr. Calder!” re- 
peated the girl in amazement. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” 

“Come, show us in!” said Grant 
gruffly. ‘‘ No nonsense, now! If this is 
a joke, it’s a mighty poor one, and some- 
body will pay for it.” 
“Go to Lucia!” whispered Vayle, 
giving Talbert another push. 

The lover disappeared. Vayle was 
about to do the same thing, but. just that 
instant of time cut off retreat for him. 
The heavy tread of the officers came up 
the hall toward the door into the parlor. 
Through this door, on a slant, could be 
seen the portiéres where Vayle stood, and 
through which he had pushed Talbert. 
Alert and keen, he recognized the fact 
that he might already have been seen, 
and he turned to the officer. 


Ill 


“Wuo’s that?’’ were Grant’s words. 
Vayle found himself looking into the 
muzzle of a revolver, with a grim face 
beneath an officer’s cap, behind it. Be- 


“You mean 
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hind Grant was another policeman, and 
behind him Marie’s pale, terrified coun- 
tenance. 

“Don’t you know me, Grant?” asked 
Vayle calmly. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Vayle!” exclaimed 
Grant, lowering his weapon. 

“At your service, but not just ready 
to die as yet. May I inquire why your 
gun is pointed at me?” 

““T didn’t know it was you. 
ing for the murderer.” 

“ The 9) 


I’m look- 


cried Vayle, with 
well - simulated surprise. “ And, pray, 
who has been murdered? I think you 
had better put up that gun and explain 
at once.” 

“We were told that Dr. Calder had 
been murdered,” said Grant, putting the 
revolver away. 

“Told!” cried Vayle, startled out of 
his feigned indignation, yet instantly 
realizing that this word might prove to 
be indiscreet. ‘“ By whom?” 

But the blunder passed over Grant’s 
head, so great was his confusion at his 
own mistake. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 
telephone message.” 


murderer ! 


hE GWwas: a 


“And so you came in and took me for 


Did you expect to find him 
*  Vayle’s accents 


your man? 
hanging around here?’ 
were severe. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Vayle. I 
supposed, of course, that the call had 
come. from some one in the house. The 
girl kfiew nothing about it, and when I 
saw a man I thought I ought to be 
ready.” 

“T should think you were ready! This 
isn’t the Riggs case, with doubtful indi- 
viduals hanging around.” 

A sheepish grin overspread Grant’s 
face. 

‘““T beg your pardon, Mr. Vayle,” he 
said again. ‘Of course you're right.” 

“As usual, Grant?” 

“Well,” admitted the officer, “ you 
certainly had us beat on the Riggs case. 
But where is Dr. Calder?” 

“T haven’t seen him this evening,” 
lied Vayle, so easily that it surprised him. 

“He was in his office—” began Marie. 

“ Let’s look in the office, then,” inter- 
rupted Vayle, anxious lest Lucia’s name 
should be mentioned too soon. 

He stepped forward and knocked on 
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the office door. No response was heard. 
He knocked again. 

“He couldn’t answer if he was dead,” 
observed Grant. 

The remark was ignored. 

‘““Go in, if you want to,” said Vayle. 
“I’m sorry for you if you’re wrong. 
Dr. Calder happens to be my uncle, you 
know, and his temper is none too good.” 

“T’ll go in, you bet your life!” cried 
Grant angrily. 

He opened the door and entered. 
Curious, fascinated, all the others peered 
in at the grisly object in the chair. 
Marie shuddered, turned away, closed 
her eyes, and then looked back. Vayle 
found opportunity to catch her eye. A 
meaning look was not lost on her, and 
she nodded slightly. 

Grant had stepped forward to the 
corpse to satisfy himself of the facts, 
and now he turned to confront Vayle, an 
ugly frown on his face. 

“Dead as a door-nail! 
the heart, and somebody here knows 
something about it!” He snapped 
these words out angrily at both Marie 
and Vayle. 

“T know nothing, 
shrilly. 

‘“ Do you mean that you think I killed 
my uncle?” inquired Vayle suavely, but 
with a dangerous intonation. 

‘What do you know about this, Mr. 
Vayle?” asked the officer more quietly. 

‘“ Nothing.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

““Um-m-m—perhaps three-quarters of 
an hour.” 

‘Here, in this parlor?” 

“Ask your questions, if you want to,” 
said Vayle; “but I can give you an ac- 
count of myself more quickly.” 

“T guess I don’t need it now,” said 
the officer finally, after another search- 
ing glance. “ You will be a witness, of 
course?” 

Vayle bowed. 

‘““T may say,” said he, “that Dr. Cal- 
der was my uncle, and the uncle of Miss 
Garman, my cousin, who lived with him. 
I have been visiting her in her private 
parlor, which is on the upper floor. Dr. 
Calder was in his office, as he always is 
after dinner. I was on my way to 
leave the house for my office when you 
came in.” 


Shot through 


” 


protested Marie 


? 
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“Has any one else been here this eve- 
ning?” asked Grant, turning to Marie. 

“Mr. Francis Talbert, her fiancé, 
came in just before I did,” answered 
Vayle, before Marie could speak. “ He 
is with her now.” 

“She does not know of this?” 

“ No, nor he.” 

“ Call Miss Garman and Mr. Talbert,” 
said the officer to Marie, who departed 
immediately on the errand. 

“Now,” said Vayle, “ you and I must 
take this matter up, Grant.” 

With these words he stepped forward 
to look at the dead man, conscious that 
the policeman was watching him keenly, 
and anxious lest an excess of indifference 
should lead to a suspicion that he already 
knew. But the sight of the stark thing 
in the chair thrust him rudely out of any 
possible indifference. The man _ was 
dead and staring; it was his own uncle, 
who had been his kind guardian and the 
just administrator of his minority; and, 
as he stood with hands clasped behind 
him, unwonted tears knocked at the gate 
of his eyes. 

Pale and moved, he turned away. The 
sigh which burst from him was not all 
for Lucia’s plight. Natural affection 
for his uncle claimed a part of it; yet 
he was glad to think that to natural 
affection Grant would be likely to ascribe 
it all. 

“Tt’s a rough deal, Mr. Vayle,” said 
the officer. 

“It is, indeed. You will have no 
cause for complaint against the district 
attorney’s office in this case, Grant. I'll 
find him, whoever he is!” and he ground 
his teeth with fierce determination. 
“Come!” he cried. “It is time we 
were busy. Let’s telephone our offices.” 

“Smith,” said Grant, “you are in 
charge here. Don’t leave this room till 
you are relieved. And don’t disturb 
anything. You may look around, if you 
like, but be sure nothing is changed. 
Now, Mr. Vayle, who are in this house- 
hold?” 

With these words he led Vayle and 
Marie into the parlor, leaving Smith in 
the office. 

“Dr. Calder, Miss Garman, Marie 
here, the butler, a cook, and a chamber- 
maid.” 

“ That is all?” 
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“Yes, Dr. Calder kept only a small 
household.” 

“Where is the telephone? ”’ 

“ Down the hall a little way. 
booth there?” 

“Why did he have a booth, I won- 
der?” asked Grant. 

“T asked him that question once, as it 
happens, and he asked me how I would 
like to have my symptoms discussed in 
the hearing of any one who might be in 
the doctor’s house ?”’ 

““T see. Now, where are those other 
three servants?” 

“Shall I call them, 
voice at Grant’s elbow. 

The officer whirled round. 

“Who is this?” he asked. 

“This is Chastain, the butler,” said 
Vayle, as a dark, full-bodied, puffy-faced 
individual in servant’s evening dress 
stepped forward. 

“Where have 
Grant roughly. 

“Shall I answer this man, sir?” 

Vayle nodded. 

“This is Officer Grant, Chastain,” he 
said. “ You are under his charge now.” 

“Yes, sir. But why, may I ask?” 

“H’m!” snorted Grant. ‘“ More ig- 
norance, eh? Where have you been while 
this was going on?” 

“ About the house, as_ usual. 
what is the matter, Mr. Vayle, sir?” 

“Dr. Calder is dead, Chastain,” an- 
swered Vayle. 

“Dead!” cried the butler, startled out 
of his professional composure. 

“Yes, dead,” said Grant, angry at 
Chastain’s disregard of him. “ Now, 
look here, my man, when J ask you a 
question, you answer me, do you hear, 
and not somebody else! ” 

“Yes,” replied the servant. 

“Yes, sir/”’ corrected Grant. 

“Very well, sir,” was the unruffled 
reply. 

“That is better,” said Grant. 
answer my questions. 
been?” 

““T waited on the table at dinner, sir.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then I had my own dinner.” 

“ Alone?” 

“T ate alone. 
me.” 

“And since then?” 


See the 


sir?” asked a 


you been?” asked 


But 


“ Now, 
Where have you 


The cook waited on 
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“Then I went to the dining-room, to 
clear up, and then came here.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“Tell me, Mr. Vayle, sir, how did Dr. 
Calder die?” asked Chastain, this time 
in no colorless servant’s tones, but anx- 
iously and with feeling in his voice. 

‘““He was shot, Chastain,” replied 
Vayle. ‘That is why the police are 
here.” 

“Shot!” cried the servant again, in 
the greatest astonishment. ‘“‘ When was 
he shot? How did it happen? Who 
could have done it?” 

“That is what we propose to find out,” 
said Grant. ‘“ Now, you go and call the 
cook and the chambermaid, and be quick 
about it!” 

“Grant, Grant!” expostulated Vayle, 
as Chastain made his way down-stairs. 
‘“What is the use of being so rough? 
You are only making enemies. Why let 


all these servants see that you suspect 
them?” 

The officer, still ruffled, again strove 
to calm himself. 

“Well, you must admit, Mr. Vayle, 
that it is very provoking to have tele- 
phone information of a murder, and 


then find every one in the house totally 
ignorant of it. Why, any one of the 
servants may be guilty—” 

“Ves, or myself, or Mr. Talbert, or 
Miss Garman, for that matter. Now, 
look at it from the other side. There is 
not a scrap of evidence to connect any 
one of these seven persons with the 
crime. There is no motive—” 

‘But we may find one.” 

‘““When you do, you will have that 
much evidence. Now, look how you are 
making a fool of yourself. You jumped 
down my throat when you came in. 
Then you jumped down Chastain’s throat 
—which was worse, because he doesn’t 
know you as I do, and can’t make allow- 
ances, As for your being provoked, that 
was still more absurd. Wouldn’t it be 
strange if you could walk into a house 
where a man had been murdered, find 
the murderer, and get him to admit it in 
an instant?” 

He stopped, and Grant was silent. 
Vayle’s arguments were unanswerable, 
and presently he continued : 

“Guilty or not guilty, no man likes 
to be accused—or suspected—of murder. 
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Therefore, I say that it is foolish, ridic- 
ulous, suicidal for your cause, to get 
everybody’s back up by surly treatment. 
Why, look at the possibilities! Any one, 
any number, or all, of the persons in the 
house may be guilty. On the other 
hand, the murderer may have got clean 
away. You may have done it yourself, 
Grant!” 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Vayle, that’s absurd!” 

“Certainly it’s absurd,” rejoined 
Vayle, “but no more so than your as- 
sumptions. I have told you time and 
time again—yes, and shown it to you in 
practise—that the moment you start with 
an assumption you are lost.” 

“ But what are you going to do? 
indications—”’ 

“Ah, but indications 
things from assumptions. 
are to be followed up.” 

“And I say that the indications are 
that Dr. Calder was shot by some one in 
the house.” 

“Some one in the house, yes. But 
does that mean some one diving in the 
house?” 

“IT think so,” insisted Grant sturdily. 

“No!” said Vayle. ‘‘ Suspicion points 
most strongly to some one known to have 
been in the house at the moment of the 
crime, but suspicion is not evidence or 
indication. In fact, it is hardly more 
than assumption. Suspicion falls, un- 
fortunately, on all of us who are here 
this evening. It is a heavy load to bear ; 
but it is on us because we are here, and 
for no other reason—” 

“You're assuming that all the people 
here are innocent.” 

No; not.” 

“You say ‘ for no other reason.’ ” 

“And can you give any other reason?” 

Grant was silent. 

‘““No,” said Vayle again. ‘“ The only 
person in the house whom I know to be 
innocent is myself, though I am morally 
certain of it in the case of Mr. Talbert 
and Miss Garman, because I have been 
with them. Besides, it may be suicide. 
You haven’t examined the room for evi- 
dence yet.” 

“That is true,” admitted Grant. 
Then, after a moment’s silence: ‘‘ You’re 
right, Mr. Vayle. I’ll change my tactics, 
I guess.” 

“Do so,” said Vayle, “and you will 


The 


are different 
Indications 
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lose nothing. But here is Chastain, with 
the cook and the chambermaid.” 

The servants appeared, the stout Chas- 
tain puffing a little from the exertion of 
climbing the stairs, the cook with a cor- 
ner of her apron up to her eyes, and the 
chambermaid staring and _ frightened. 
Vayle was positively edified to hear 
Grant’s dulcet tones as he questioned 
these two remaining servants. Even to 
Chastain he was suave, a fact which 
puzzled that worthy not a little after 
the detective’s previous roughness. 

“Well, Grant?” queried Vayle when 
the questioning had ceased. ‘ Learned 
anything ?”’ 

“No, but where are Miss Garman and 
Mr. Talbert?” asked the officer. 

“ That’s so!” exclaimed Vayle, with 
a sudden realization that Marie had been 
absent for some time. 

He turned in the direction in which 
she had disappeared. At that moment 
she came in sight, with a white and 
frightened face. 

“ Miss Garman is gone, Mr. Vayle!” 
she said in tones almost inaudible from 
terror. 

“Gone!” exclaimed Vayle. 
where is Mr. Talbert?” 

“He is gone, too!” she said. 

“Ah!” cried Grant, with a sudden 
movement toward the shrinking girl and 
a gleam of triumph in his eyes. 


IV 


A HUsH fell on the group as the one 
thought seized them. To Grant it 
brought satisfaction, to Vayle surprise 
utter and complete; to Marie terror, to 
the other servants an apprehension more 
or less vague as they realized more or less 
clearly what this disappearance might 
mean for Lucia and Talbert. 

“Ah!” repeated the detective, in a 
tone that resembled nothing so much as 
a growl. 

Vayle met his look, and saw that in- 
human irritation again spreading over his 
face. Clearly, the man had no more sym- 
pathy than judgment; and it seemed a 
pity that the lust of the chase had so 
completely eaten up his humanity and 
left so little real skill and insight to com- 
pensate for the loss. 

“ Where has she gone?” he roared at 


Marie. 


“ And 
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The words were like a blow in the face 
to the poor girl, already racked with ter- 
ror for her beloved mistress, and she was 
utterly unable to reply. 

‘““Where—” he bellowed again, but 
Vayle interrupted him. 

‘“Suppose you let me question her, 
Grant.” 

“No, by—!” He stifled the oath, 
however. 

“There, that will do!” said Vayle 
peremptorily. “1 thought we had gone 
all over that ground. Keep still now, 
and if you are not satisfied with my ex- 
amination you can go on when you have 
calmed down. Do you know where Miss 
Garman has gone, Marie?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Have you searched?” 

“Yes, sir, I have. That is why I have 
been away so long. I have been over the 
whole house.” 

“ Has she taken anything with her?” 

“No, sir; not even her hat.” 

“Did she intend to go out this eve- 
ning?” 

“I don’t know, sir. But she and Mr. 
Talbert generally goes out for a walk 
these fine evenings.” 

“IT must find them!” cried Grant, 
with a sudden movement, as if to go. 

‘“ Good-by, Grant,” said Vayle, mis- 
chievously. ‘‘ But, meanwhile, all we five 
criminals will escape.”’ 

“Don’t you worry, my fine young de- 
tective,” snarled the officer. “I was only 
going to the telephone.” 

“The telephone is out of order, sir,” 
put in Chastain. 

Grant looked at Vayle with another 
flash of meaning in his eyes. The tele- 
phone-call, then, had not come from the 
house. The lawyer nodded in full com- 
prehension, but instead of reply turned 
to the butler. 

“ How long has it been so?” he asked. 

‘“‘Since this morning, sir. I had to go 
to the shops to do my marketing.” 

“And why has it not been repaired?” 
demanded Grant. 

“T don’t know, sir. The company is 
sometimes slow in getting round.” 

“It’s a confounded nuisance,” sput- 
tered the detective. ‘‘ Here, let’s see if it 
won’t work!” 

He strode to the booth, took the re- 
ceiver from the hook, and listened; but 
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no answer came, though he pressed the 
lever repeatedly. 

“T can’t fuss with this thing!” he 
cried. ‘Here, Smith!” That worthy 
appeared from the office. “Tl take 
charge here. You go to the nearest public 
telephone, call headquarters, and get a 
couple of plain-clothes men as quick as 
you can. Get Flaherty and Jones, if 
possible. Tell the office to be on the look- 
out for a young man somewhere around 
in company with a young lady without 
a hat. How shall I describe them, Mr. 
Vayle?” 

‘ Well,” said Vayle, ‘ Talbert is about 
five feet eleven, thin, smooth-shaven, with 
reddish hair, growing thin on top, blue 
eyes, a quick, nervous manner, and a 
prominent chin. Miss Garman is very 
tall for a woman, nearly five feet ten, I 
should think; a very striking girl, with 
black eyes and a great deal of dark hair. 
She is considered good-looking, isn’t she, 
Marie?” 

‘“Ah, Mr. Vayle, you know she’s beau- 
tiful!”’ cried the girl. 

““She’s the swatest young lady in New 
York,” exclaimed the cook indignantly. 
“But what for do you be describin’ them, 
Mr. Vayle? Do ye want them arristed 


”? 


entirely? An’ she yer own cousin, too! 
An’ Mr. Talbert always that kind to 
everybody, not like some as I knows on!” 
This with, a withering look at Grant. 
“Take shame to yerself, Mr. Vayle, for 
a disloyal frind!” 

“Why, Katie, you’re as bad as Grant, 


here,” said Vayle. “ You don’t suppose 
Miss Lucia or Mr. Talbert fired the bul- 
let, do you?” 

“No, av coorse not! But it’s the arrist, 
it’s the arrist! Miss Lucia would never 
get over it.’ 

Here the voice broke into sobs, and 
the apron was brought into vigorous use. 
The other women now joined their 
lamentations to Katie’s, but Grant soon 
cut them short. 

“Stop that sniffling, 
I'll arrest you all! 
dressed, Mr. Vayle?”’ 

“Miss Garman had on a white dress, 
trimmed with lace—is that right, 
Marie?” 

“It was all made of lace, Mr. Vayle.” 

“Made of lace,” corrected Vayle. 

“ An-evening dress?” asked Smith. 


” “ce 


he cried, “ or 
How were they 
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“ High-necked, but with elbow sleeves, 
I think,” said Vayle, looking at Marie, 
who nodded confirmation. 

“Talbert had on a dinner-coat—”’ 

“A what?” asked Smith. 

“A Tuxedo.” 

“Oh, ves. I understand.” 

“Black vest, black tie, plain gold 
studs, low patent leathers, a soft, black 
Alpine hat—” He paused in the search 
for more details, 

“Gloves?” asked Smith. 

‘“No, I think not. He hates gloves.” 

“Can’t you think of anything more?” 
asked Grant impatiently. ‘‘ New York is 
full of men dressed just that way.” 

‘““No—oh, yes! He had a black ribbon 
fob with a plain gold buckle across it, 
and Miss Garman had an engagement 
ring containing a cluster of small 
diamonds.” 

“Hum!” mused Grant. “ Not a very 
useful description, but we must do our 
best with it.” 

“Go on, then, Smith,” said Grant. 

‘Where is there a public telephone?” 
asked Smith. 

“On the corner of the avenue and 
Eighty - Fourth, sir,” said Chastain. 
“The Kincardine Hotel.” 

“Then shall I come back here again?” 
asked Smith. 

“ Yes,” said Grant. 

“How about the coroner?” suggested 
Vayle. “ And my office? I should like to 
call up the D. A. immediately.” 

‘You'll have to stay here, I guess,” 
said Grant. 

“Haven't you a pair of handcuffs, 
Grant?” asked Vayle sweetly. 

‘Yes, but why?” 

“ Have Smith put them on me, and let 
me go with him. I want to talk with the 
DD. A.” 

It is but fair to Grant to record that 
he actually blushed at this. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Vayle. You 
can go along, of course.” 

“You have your revolver, Smith?” 
queried Vayle. The officer grinned 
sheepishly, and nodded. ‘And your 
billy?” pursued Vayle, still more sweet- 
ly. “You had better keep them handy. 
We criminals are dangerous fellows, 
you know. Perhaps you had better go, 
Grant. I think Smith is afraid of me.” 

But the sneer passed unnoticed this 
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time. Grant had too much business on 
hand for more words with Vayle. 

“ Got it all, Smith?” he said: “ Well, 
when you are through, telephone to Cor- 
oner McGinnis, and tell him to come, or 
send one of his doctors.” 

“ All right!” 

“Then wait while Mr. Vayle uses the 
phone, and bring him back here with 
you.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Ves—oh, wait a minute. While Mr. 
Vayle is busy, get as good a description 
as you can of all persons who have used 
the phones this evening since—when 
was Dr. Calder last seen alive?” 

This question, addressed to the serv- 
ants, was received with silence. The 
detective grew red with anger and opened 
his mouth, but Vayle forestalled his 
roar, 

“You had better answer the officer, 
Marie—and you, Katie, and Nora, and 
Chastain.” 

“T haven’t seen him since dinner, sir,” 
said Chastain. 

“Neither have I,” said Marie. 

“ Nor I,” said Nora. 

“And you, Katie?” 

“Shure, Oi haven’t seen him since the 
marnin’. Docther Calder was a gintle- 
man, an’ kept out av the kitchen.” 

This, coming between sniffles, showed 
Katie still unmollified. 

“ About what time was dinner over?” 
asked Grant. 

There was silence for a moment. 

“Well, Chastain?’ queried Vayle. 

“Dinner is always served at seven 
thirty, sharp, sir, and Dr. Calder is al- 
ways in his office by eight thirty, even if 
no patients call.” 

“ Did any call this evening?” 

““ No, sir.” 

“Very good,’ said Grant. “It is 
now ”’—looking at his watch—“ nine 
forty-five. We were called up about nine 
o'clock. Let’s see—say a margin of fif- 
teen minutes—between eight forty-five 
and nine o’clock, Smith.” 

“Why not try all the public phones 
in the city in the same way?” suggested 
Vayle. 

Grant’s suspicious glance at him found 
no more suggestion of a sneer in his 
face than in his voice. 

“We may have to try that later, Mr. 





Vayle. I am taking a long chance—a 
very long one—but it might work.” 

When Smith and Vayle had gone, 
Grant closed the office door, set a chair 
against it, and sat down. The four serv- 
ants stood silent, the women still sob- 
bing at intervals, Chastain impassive, 
once more the calm, imperturbable Eng- 
lish servant. Grant was plainly irritated, 
and for some time did not vouchsafe a 
word. The servants, thoroughly afraid 
of him, made no advances. At last, when 
the sight of the silent group before him 
had grown annoying, he said: 

“Sit down, if you want to. You might 
as well, since you’ve got to stay here.” 

The women, after some hesitation, 
availed themselves of this permission, but 
Chastain was either too well trained a 
servant or too much in dudgeon at Grant 
to do so, and stood looking into the fire- 
place. The women began, presently, to 
whisper among themselves, Grant sat 
motionless, lost in thought. 

And well he might, with the food for 
thought which lay before his mind! Dr. 
Calder shot, every one in the house ig- 
norant even of the bare fact, Miss 
Garman gone, lalbert gone, the police no- 
tified by telephone—plenty, indeed, there 
was which demanded explanation. Grant, 
though only a patrolman, had aspira- 
tions. Hitherto, they had lain less along 
the difficult paths of the detective’s art 
than along the easier one of purchased 
promotion; but a recent house-cleaning 
in the police department had closed these 
latter avenues. Many another, like Grant, 
was torturing himself with the question: 

“Where are my stripes coming from?” 

Here was a chance, and the officer’s 
mind began to address itself gropingly 
and heavily to the complex task of 
analysis. Synthesis, so much easier than 
analysis, so much more attractive, tempt- 
ed him immediately. Here are your 
facts; they are undoubtedly related; 
what is the relation? Why is our hu- 
man reason, our human imagination, 
given to us if not to find out these very 
relations? 

Let us not criticize Grant too harshly, 
therefore, for the conclusion which he 
reached in the still, leaden-footed mo- 
ments that elapsed before the return of 
Smith and Vayle. It was so easy that 
the officer positively felt ashamed of his 








glow of pride. Miss Garman and ‘Tal- 
bert, in collusion, with the possible as- 
sistance of Chastain or the other servants, 
had shot Dr. Calder, But Vayle? No; 
Vayle was an assistant district attorney ; 
he could not be guilty. But who had no- 
tified the West Sixty-Eighth Street sta- 
tion? The two who had fled, of course. 
Why had they done it? To distract the 
police from the fugitives, and give them 
more time to get away. 

But it would be dull to follow the 
elephant-footed mind of Grant in its 
progress through the maze which lay 
before it. Objections rose and were 
brushed aside; the subtler considerations 
whispered unheard; the absence of mo- 
tive shrieked into deaf ears. His conclu- 
sion was reached, his theory was formed. 

When the bell had rung, and the steps 
of Smith and Vayle were heard coming 
down the corridor to the parlor where he 
sat, he rose in triumph to greet them. 

“Well!” said he. ‘Did you find 
them?” 

“Find whom?” asked Smith, with an 
odd air of keeping something back, which 
was lost on Grant. 

‘“ Miss Garman and ‘Talbert, of course ! 
Who else do you suppose we were to look 
for?” 

“Ah!” said Vayle. “So 
formed your theory, Grant?” 

“T have,” said the officer defiantly, 
“and I'll trouble you to overthrow it, 
mister. It was them, you can bet, and 
when we find them the case will be fin- 
ished. Why, it’s as clear as day; I don't 
want anything plainer!” 

“Got your motives all figured out, 
have you?” : 

‘Motives be darned! I’m looking for 
facts. What have you got to say against 
the facts?” 

“Nothing very much,” replied Vayle 
slowly, “except that the murderer has 
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given himself up! 


you've 


V 


“Wuat?” cried Grant, looking at 
Smith. 

That officer nodded confirmation 
Vayle’s announcement. 

“Who is it? Talbert, I'll bet!” 

“No. A Frenchman named Bannet,” 
said Smith. ‘‘Came into the Arsenal 
station in Central Park, and threw down 
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a thirty-eight revolver, one chamber 
empty, just about five minutes before I 
called up headquarters. Couldn’t speak 
much English, but managed to make the 
desk sergeant understand that he had 
killed Dr. Calder. Then he shut up like 
a clam, and they couldn’t get another 
word out of him. ‘They jugged him, of 
course, and notified headquarters. 

‘‘ Didn’t he say a word?” asked Grant. 

“Only the one word ‘ Revenge’!” put 
in Vayle. ‘ You forgot that, Smith.” 

“Well,” said Grant, after some mo- 
ments of silence, ‘ I’ll be darned!” 

“ You look disappointed, Grant,” said 
Vayle. 


‘“ Disappointed!”’ cried the  crest- 
fallen officer. ‘ Disappointed ain’t the 
word, Mr. Vayle. I’m_ flabbergasted, 


that’s all there is to it!” 

“ Hard luck, Grant!” said Vayle, who 
could scarcely hide his delight at the new 
turn of affairs. ‘This took it quite away 
from Lucia and Talbert. How glad he 
was that he had lied to conceal what he 
knew! Strange as it all seemed to him, 
difficult of belief as his trained mind 
found the story of Bannet, in the light of 
what he knew, one thing was very clear 
to him. Lucia must herself be now con- 
vinced of her innocence. Thus the heav- 
iest load of his foreboding was rolled 
away. 

“That 
Smith. 

“ T don’t know about that,” said Vayle. 

“No, and neither do I!” cried Grant. 
“Phere’s a whole lot more I want to 
know before I can get this business 
through my head. How did he do it? 
Why did he do it? Who telephoned ? 
How did he get away? I want to hear 
his story.” 

“Perhaps there won’t be any story,” 
said Vayle quietly. 

“You mean he won't speak?” asked 
Grant. ‘‘ We'll make him speak!” 

“cc How ? ”? 

“Well, there’s the third degree.” 

Vayle shook his head. ‘‘ You can’t try 
it on him,” said he. 


ends it, I suppose?” said 


” 


“Why not?” 

“ Because he has confessed to murder 
in the first degree.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t murder in the first 
degree.” 

“Tt’s got to be! 


Didn’t he say ‘ Re- 
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venge’? That shows malice afore- 


thought.” 

“Then, do you mean to say,” asked 
Grant, “that this fellow can refuse to 
tell even one word about it?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“Ah, but he won't! He’s accom- 
plished his purpose, and he’s satisfied 
now. You can just bet your little sou 
marquee that he won’t go to the chair 
without telling why and how he did it!” 

‘“He may not go to the chair,” said 
Vayle. 

“What?” cried Grant and Smith in 
unison. 

“If you men on the force only knew 
the law,” said Vayle, “ you’d be better 
officers. The law of New York does not 
execute a man for murder on his own 
confession, without any other evidence.” 

“ Well, I’ll—be—darned!” repeated 
Grant. 

The servants had clustered round, 
listening to the tale in breathless inter- 
est, and now Katie found opportunity to 
speak. 

‘“‘ Beggin’ yer pardon, Mr. Vayle,” she 
asked innocently, “do you think the 
p’lice here would let a poor girl get at 
her work, seein’ she ain’t a murderer?” 

“Ah, g’wan, Katie!” giggled Nora. 
“What's yer hurry? Jim’s gone by this 
time!” 

“ Hold yer tongue, ye impident hus- 
sy!” cried Katie. “ Don’t ye be afther 
believin’ her, Mr. Vayle.” 

Vayle could not help thinking how 
personal the tragedies of life are. Here 
was Dr. Calder murdered, just as much 
murdered as before, and yet the confes- 
sion of Bannet had so lightened the load 
of fear from the hearts of these girls that 
they were ready for a jest, and had no 
thought for their late master. As for 
himself, the load was only partially lift- 
ed. There would be an investigation. 
Lucia might be cleared, and Talbert, but 
who knew what dark page in Dr. Calder’s 
life might be unveiled? Who could say 
what stain might be found on the family 
name ? 

“Can the servants go, 
asked. 

He was amused at the evident reluc- 
tance with which the request was grant- 
ed. There could now be no _ possible 
color of reason for detaining them lon- 
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ger; and yet the slow, tenacious mind 
of Grant was loath to let go of anything 
on which it had once fastened. 

““T wouldn’t run away, if I were you,” 
said Vayle to the servants. ‘‘ Might look 
bad to our friend Grant here.” 

Marie had hardly gone below stairs 
when she was summoned up again by 
the door-bell to admit Flaherty and 
Jones, the plain-clothes men for whom 
Smith had telephoned, and the next half- 
hour was spent in acquainting them with 
the facts of the case. Vayle was inter- 
ested to see the quiet attention with which 
they listened. Flaherty, a little Irish- 
man, with what is rare in the Irish, a 
pronounced blond coloring, did nothing 
but listen, while Jones took voluminous 
notes. 

“Well, Jim, what do you think?” 
asked Grant, when he had finished his 
narration. 

“It’s too soon to think,” replied 
Flaherty. ‘‘ There are too many things 
we must find out before any theory can 
be formed.” 

“Why should you form any theory?” 
asked Grant. ‘‘ Hasn’t the man con- 
fessed ?” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t convict him. 
You confessed to me once that you could 
play the violin, but your confession 
didn’t send you to the chair. An inde- 
pendent investigation was started at 
once, and you were acquitted.” 

This sally raised a laugh at Grant’s 
expense, and he scratched his head rue- 
fully. 

“I’m catching it right and left, Mr. 
Vayle!” 

“Yes, Grant, this is certainly not your 
day. So you think it possible, Flaherty, 
that the man Bannet may be lying?” 

“T haven’t said I think so. But you 
yourself say that you must find other 
evidence before he can be convicted. 
Therefore I refuse to form any theory 
until we see what other evidence there 
may be. On the face of it, he is guilty. 
He won’t talk and we can’t make him. 
Now I propose to have a look at the dead 
man.” 

They adjourned to the office, and all 
stood back, watching Flaherty’s methods. 

Soon the group was augmented by the 
arrival of a couple of officers from the 
Arsenal station, who seemed chagrined to 
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find the case already in hand. Later the 
coroner’s physician came, certified the 
cause of death, and, with Flaherty, made 
a thorough examination of the body. 

The detective was now enabled to ex- 
amine the chair in which Dr. Calder had 
sat. 
“Here!” he exclaimed, holding up 
something in his fingers which they saw 
to be a bullet. 

“Found it, have you?” asked Grant. 
“ Now, Smith, what was the caliber of 
Bannet’s revolver?” 

“ Thirty-eight,” said Smith. 

“ Yes, thirty-eight,” said the man from 
the Arsenal. ‘‘ What caliber is the bullet 
you’ve got there?” 

“ A thirty-eight.” 

‘““ Now you've got additional evidence, 
haven’t you, Mr. Vayle?” asked Grant. 

Vayle shook his head. 

“There are thousands of thirty-eight 
revolvers in New York. This is hardly 
more than a confirmation of his state- 
ment. Still, they might convict on it, 
though I think it doubtful.” 

In front of the house was heard the 
sound of an automobile slowing up and 
stopping. The bell rang, and presently 


Marie ushered into their presence a slen- 


der, refined-looking man in 
dress. 

“Why, Mr. Anthony!” cried Vayle, 
starting forward with outstretched hand. 
“T didn’t expect you here this evening.” 

“Good evening, Arthur,” said the new- 
comer. “‘ How do you do, Grant, Flaher- 
ty, Jones! The wheels are moving, | 
see,” 

The officers bowed with marked 
respect, for they recognized in this dis- 
tinguished individual Vayle’s chief, the 
most famous of New York’s district at- 
torneys. 

“You didn’t misunderstand my mes- 
sage, I hope,” said Vayle. “I was not 
asking you to come.” 

“No, no; I understood. But the din- 
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ner was a trifle slow, and I thought I’d 
look in here on my way home. I hear 
they've got the man.” 

“Yes,” said Vayle, “up at the Arse- 
nal.” 

“At the Arsenal! ”’ exclaimed the dis- 
trict attorney in astonishment. 

“Yes,” said: Vayle. ‘A Frenchman 
named Bannet.”’ 

“ Bannet!’’ cried 
‘What do you mean?” 

Vayle reiterated his statement, and ob- 
tained confirmation from the policeman. 
The district attorney gave vent to a long, 
low whistle of amazement, then pulled a 
note-book from his waistcoat-pocket. 

“A Frenchman, you say? But his 
name is not Bannet!”’ 

“Yes,” persisted the others. 

“Then what does this mean?” 
read from the note-book : 


Anthony again. 


He 


“A Frenchman giving his name as Hé- 
bert walked into police station No. 25 on 
East Sixty-Seventh Street, and in very 
poor English announced that he had shot 
Dr. Owen Calder on West Eighty-Third 
Street—” 


‘“ What!” was the one exclamation of 
all, even the imperturbable Flaherty 
joining in. 

“_ this evening. He produced a thirty- 
eight caliber revolver with one chamber 
empty. On being questioned, he refused to 
say another word, and was finally remand- 
ed pending investigation.” 


These remaining words were received 
in the silence of utter stupefaction. An- 
thony, Vayle, the doctor, and the police 
all gazed mute at one another. 

“Two of them!” cried Grant at last. 

"NO; no: it's mistake,” said 
Vayle. 

But on comparing notes again they 
found there was no mistake. 

“Two of them!” said the district at- 
torney slowly. ‘‘ This is beyond prece- 
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dent in the history of law! 


some 


(To be continued ) 


THE DEATHLESS MARBLE 


THE sculptor at his masterpiece 
Toiled on and on without surcease, 
Till from the marble, cold and square, 
He wrought a vision passing fair. 
The sculptor died—a mortal he: 

His work won immortality ! 


Thomas L. Masson 
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EASTER CHANGE 


LWAYS, when Lent begins, 
Muriel, for her sins, 

Purchases ribbons, pins, 

Feathers, and flounces; 
Then, for the forty days, 
Muriel works and prays, 
Losing in duty’s ways 

Dozens of ounces. 


First, there’s an Easter gown 

That shall surprise the town; 

Lastly, a kind of crown— 
And it’s a wonder! 

Made—well, I don’t suppose 

Any one really knows, 

Save the bewitching rose 
That’s to go under. 





Muriel is a prize— 
She can economize ; 
Hats nor gowns ever buys, 
True, but it’s funny! 
ok HK kK a * 
I wrote this foolish verse 
Last year. Things now are worse. 
Easter? Well, here’s my purse. 
Farewell, my money! 


Cyril Evers 





THE NEW ICARUS 


ERE comes our courier of the sky, 
Who goes on agile pinions by; 
Who shapes his path to sink or soar 
Along the empyrean’s floor. 


Poised higher than the eagle dare, 
He, too, is master of the air, 

And makes his way with will as free 
As those who traverse land or sea. 


From his vast aerie looking down, 
He sees below each field and town; 
And the horizon, stretching far, 
Accepts him as a shooting star. 


What Dedalus dreamed this age has shown; 
The field of air is made our own; 
And so on wings we soar and rise, 
And course the clear cerulean skies. 


We jostle clouds that, floating free, 
Make an aerial argosy, 

Whose fleecy sides, seen moving slow, 
Mimic huge drifts of spotless snow. 





The secret man so long has sought 
Is now irrevocably caught; 


And he who gave the wonder birth, 


Like Puck, shall soon engirdle earth! 
Joel Benton 


THE CURE 


HE surest cure for broken hearts 
I’ve found in all life’s whirl 
Is to affix the severed parts 
Upon another girl! 
Horace Dodd Gastit 





SONG OF THE SUN-DIAL 


OSES, radiant of luster, 
Round about the dial cluster; 
Ah, happy dial, 
With thine fair espial! 
Then the ruthless winter blows, 
And where, I prithee, is the rose? 
Buried deep beneath the snows! 
Ah, unhappy dial! 


Lovers in the scented weather 
At the dial meet together ; 
Ah, happy dial, 
With thine fair espial! 
Then the ruthless winter blows, 
But lovers are not like the rose; 
What care they for deep, deep snows? 
Happy, happy dial! 
Sennett Stephens 


VILLANELLE 


BRING no wealth—my love is all, 
A paltry thing men might distain; 
Take thou the gift, nor deem it small! 


If riches answered to my call, 
A hoard of gold might be thy gain; 
I bring no wealth—my love is all! 


Great treasures at your feet might fall, 
Where now my love alone is lain— 
Take thou the gift, nor deem it small! 


Place not thy heart in golden thrall, 
Nor bind thy soul to Creesus pain! 
I bring no wealth—my love is all. 


Since fetters rich thy soul would gall, 
And gilded links thy heart would chain, 
Take thou the gift, nor deem it small! 








LIGHT 


The love I give can never pall, 
While pleasures born of riches wane; 
I bring no wealth—my love is all— 
Take thou the gift, nor deem it small! 
Vivian M. Moses 


LOVE’S FIRST EDITION 


‘7 Cupid’s book-shop once I went, 
Determined to discover 

Some pleasing bit of sentiment 
To entertain a lover; 

And there, among the rime and prose, 
I chanced to find a copy 

Of Love’s own book, with leaves of rose 
Bound up in flowers of poppy. 


It was as bright and fresh as new: 
One could not help but spy it. 

Forth from my breast I quickly drew 
The needed heart to buy it; 

Then home I hurried, greedy, glad— 
The height of my ambition 

Was reached at last. Sweetheart, I had 
You in Love’s First Edition! 

Julian Durand 


STAND) PAT, MY SOUL! 


*O cheer the fainting, or to spur the young, 
Lest some should sybarites or quit- 

ters be, 
Tis said: “ Beyond the Alps lies Italy!” 

This half-a-truth inspires both pen and 

tongue; 

The other half lies hidden and unsung; 
But ne’er did proverb press ambition’s plea 
By falser analogue—geography ! 

On Alps no more the changes should be 

rung: 

For why, forsooth, attain Italia’s goal? 
Two sides there are to every mountain 

wall; 

Oft Effort wears a tinsel aureole— 

We win when best we had not tried at all! 

Let dons and monkeys climb! Stand pat, 

my soul! 
This side the Alps there lies 
Gaul! 


Cisalpine 


H. C. Ficklen 


A BALLADE OF GRANDMOTHERS 


ER locks were silver underneath her caps, 
And scantly twisted back of aging 
ears; 
Her chins were ample, and—oh, joy !—her 
laps, 
Asylums soft from childhood’s storms and 
fears. , 
Her waist had long escaped—forgot the 
tears 


VERSE lll 

That marked its passing, were there tears 

enow 

mention! 

pears 
No grace like hers, hearth-saint of other 

years! 
Ah me, there are no old-time grandmas now! 


To Yet, methinks, to-day ap- 


She doctored all our bruises and mishaps 
With kisses—balm in which a spell inheres. 
She interposed ofttimes ‘twixt us and raps 
Parental, or more loathed fraternal jeers. 
“Your grandma spoils you—” where the 
child that hears, 
To-day, relenting justice thus allow 
Reprieve? And who is there who inter- 
feres 
When Nemesis, with birch uplifted, nears? 
Ah me, there are no old-time grandmas now! 


Grandma, A.p. naught nine, has motor-traps, 
Which she with speed and accuracy steers; 
Divorce, complexion, waist-line; or perhaps 
She is absorbed by clubs, reforms, careers. 
And not one house of all the builder rears 
Shows chimney-nooks; for does she not 
avow 
She’s done with hearths, at corners muti- 
neers, 
Regards her 
sneers ? 
Ah me, there are no old-time grandmas now! 


predecessor’s ways with 


ENVOY 
Prince, I'm not one who but the past reveres. 
“ Autre temps, autres meurs”—the newly 
grafted bough 
New fruit befits. Hail grandame pioneers! 
Yet blest we elders, who ere legend’s spheres 
Became their habitat, knew the kind dears— 
The old-time grandmas who are vanished 
now! 
Anne O’Hagan 


A ‘CALL TO CURED 


“HEY vow, dimpled god, that you're clever, 
With stratagems skilfully laid; 
Your darts ever flying to sever 
The heart of a man or a maid. 
But surely I think that you’re stupid, 
With bow all neglected, unbent, 
And I call you a lazy Dan Cupid, 
With quiver of arrows unspent. 


Why, look, if you please, sir, at Dolly! 
Pray, isn’t she target enough, 
With her laughter and scorn of “ Love’s 
folly”? 
Don’t suffer so plain a rebuff! 
Come, Cupid, to arms! Pray, don’t tarry, 
But bring her to bay as your own; 
Don’t you see that I’m ready to marry 
The instant your arrow has flown? 
Littell McClung 





THE NOTORIOUS FIVE 


ance of questionable plays—a dis- 

cussion set afoot by an archbishop 
and egged on by a theatrical manager 
the injury to the morals of the specta- 
tors appears to have been -the main point 
at issue. But there is another side to 
the matter—one that affects the material 
interests of the play-houses. 

Granting the truth of ‘the aforesaid 
manager’s statement, that during the 
present season five New York theaters 
have been doing a land-office business 
with shows that should have been sup- 
pressed by the police, does it not follow 
that thousands of playgoers are being 
educated to demand more and more 
highly spiced dramatic fare? Will not 
those who have been so liberally fed 
with this “ hot stuff” find ordinary plays 
tame hereafter? What will the theater 
folk do when the supply of suggestive 


€ the discussion over the preponder- 


pieces gives out, or when the threatened 
stage censorship is established? Are they 
not preparing their own punishment? 
Of course, it may be said that it isn’t 
every one who will go to see putridity 
upon the stage, and that many who do 
go may turn away in disgust and welcome 


something sweeter and cleaner. Let us 
hope so, indeed; otherwise the moral 
health of the community were surely in 
a parlous state. It is bad enough, how- 
ever, to know that the five New York 
theaters in question have not needed to 
change their bills for months, while 
several other leading playhouses have had 
to be continually shifting. 

The attention of the managers may 
well be called to such a piece as “ An 
Englishman’s Home,” which Charles 
Frohman is importing from London, and 
which will probably be seen in New 
York before these lines are read. Here 
is a little play possessing an interest 
which is, in a sense, independent of its 
dramatic merits, and involving not the 
slightest ‘savor of nastiness. It is scarce- 
ly likely to duplicate here the sensation 
it has created in England, where prom- 


inent public men have urged that it 
should be performed in every town as an 
object - lesson of the need of stronger 
defensive forces. Still, most people 
will want to see a drama which has fig- 
ured so largely in the cable despatches, 
and which—even allowing for a little 
exaggeration in the newspaper reports— 
has evidently brought home to the Brit- 
ish people a sense of national danger. 

‘“An Englishman’s Home” was pro- 
duced in London without any flourish of 
trumpets, and without a single actor of 
prominence in the cast. Even the author, 
Major Guy du Maurier, son of the fa- 
mous cartoonist who wrote “ Trilby,” 
concealed his name until after the first 
three performances of his work. 


“THE THIRD DEGREE” 


The New York critics seem to be 
pretty nearly in accord with those of 
other cities who saw Charles Klein’s new 
play before it came to the American 
metropolis. Several of them do not 
hesitate to declare that “The Third 
Degree” is better than ‘‘ The Lion and 
the Mouse.” I shall be surprised if it 
has nearly so long a career as its fa- 
mous predecessor; yet it undoubtedly 
possesses certain vital elements calcu- 
lated to stir the public pulse and to 
draw crowds to the box-office. It is a 
machine-made drama—that is, when you 
analyze it, you can scarcely help con- 
cluding that some of its situations are 
contrived merely for the sake of their 
theatrical effect; but this fault is not 
glaringly obvious, and in the main the 
play is so absorbing that it easily ranks 
among the few winners of the season. 

A great factor in its success is the 
splendid acting of Helen Ware as the 
humbly born wife of the millionaire’s 
son. She is the only one who believes in 
her husband’s innocence when the torture 
of the “ third degree” causes him to con- 
fess to a murder he did not commit. 
Her cajolery of an eminent lawyer into 
taking up the defense, her defiance of 
the unnatural father, her championship 
of the step-mother’s side, her brave hiding 
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PAULINE FREDERICK, WHO MADE SUCH A HIT AS ELISE VERNETTE IN ‘SAMSON’ THAT SHE 
NOW PLAYS THE LEADING PART, THAT OF ANNE MARIE, THE WIFE 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


of her own suffering as she urges her mind are set forth by Miss Ware with 

husband to go abroad after his acquittal an intelligent shifting of key that won 

—all these varying phases of dAznie’s her instant approval in the reviews—a 
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GABRIELLE RAY, WITH 
‘“THE MERRY WIDOW” 
IN LONDON 
Foom her latest photograph 


by Foulsham & Banfield, 
London 


chorus of praise, in fact, that 
has not been duplicated by 
any other actress of the year. 

Of the personal note, there 
is none in Miss Ware’s work. 
Not for a single instant does 
she obtrude the ego in an 
effort to win sympathy where 
the character does not call for 
it. Of vanity she does not 
appear to possess a scrap. 
She has evidently analyzed 
Annie’s personality to its 
depths, and has decided that 
a woman of her caliber would 
not care for those little fem- 


inine adornments that many 
other impersonators of the 


role would wear for the sake of 
making themselves look more 
attractive over the footlights. 
Miss Ware first came prom- 
inently before Broadway thea- 
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tergoers two years ago, when she 
played the gipsy in “The Road 
to Yesterday.” Since then she 
has been leading woman for Ar- 
nold Daly, and last summer was 
the Emma Brooks of “ Paid in 
Full” in Chicago, where she had 
created Nellie, the tough girl in 
“The Regeneration.” She was 
born in San Francisco, her father 
being an architect, who designed 
the Baldwin Theater of that city. 
She has been on the stage nine 
years, beginning her public career 
as a member of a church choir, 
and reaching the stage door via 
amateur theatricals. 

“But just what was the bridge 
that carried you over from private 
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ALEXANDRA CARLISLE, THE ENGLISH ACTRESS, WHO WAS LEADING WOMAN IN 
‘THE MOLLUSC" DURING ITS BRIEF AMERICAN CAREER 


From her latest photogrash by Sarony, New York 
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to public performances, Miss Ware?” I 
asked her. “ Was it pull or influence?” 

“No, not a bit of it,” laughed Miss 
Ware, “unless the large sum of eighty 
dollars, which I had saved up to pay my 
way at a dramatic school, can be de- 


scribed as a pull. You see, I had all 
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ing my ambition. I procured a position 
at six dollars a week at a children’s play- 
ground on the lower East Side, teaching 
games and looking out for the little 
ones. In the morning I taught swim- 
ming in one of the public baths, and 
had to report for duty at eight thirty. 





MARGUERITE CLARK, LEADING WOMAN WITH JEFFERSON DE ANGELIS, AS NADINE 


IN THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY, 


‘“THE BEAUTY SPOT” 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 


my life wanted to act, but my family 
didn’t look on the idea very favorably, 
although there was no direct opposition. 
Well, one summer my mother was absent 
in California, and I determined to make 
a little money as a nucleus toward attain- 


Oh, that was a very busy summer for me, 
but at the end of it I had saved up the 
eighty dollars, and with that I went to 
the Sargent School of Acting to find out 
how far the eighty would carry me. 

“TI discovered that it wasn’t enough 
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VALLI VALLI, AN ENGLISH PLAYER WHO IS LADY BINFIELD WITH G. P. HUNTLEY 
IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY ‘‘ KITTY GREY" 
From her latest photograth by Bassano, London 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA, THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN ACTRESS, STARRING IN 
REPERTOIRE ON TOUR 
From her latest photograth by Sarony, New York 
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to permit me to join a regu- 
lar class and act in the per- 
formances, but I was taken 
into the auxiliary department. 
When Charles Frohman sent 
around for some supers to ap- 
pear with Maude Adams in 
‘The Little Minister,’ I was 
among the fortunate ones 
picked for the job, which 
netted us each seven dollars 
a week. We had nothing to 
say, except to call out ‘ Hur- 
rah!’ in chorus; but I was 
proud of the fact that I be- 
longed to a real company, 
and once, when I applied for 
a job to the late Jacob Litt, 
and he asked me if I had any 
experience, I  unblushingly 





MALVINIA LONGFELLOW, WITH THE 
NEW PLAY OF THE CHICAGO STOCK- 
YARDS, ‘‘GANTON & CO.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork 


told him that I was with the 
Maude Adams company. I 
didn’t get anything with him, 
but we were allowed to regis- 
ter with the alumni depart- 
ment of the school, and one 
day the man in charge said 
to me: 
“Do you think you could 
play an adventuress, Miss 
Ware?’ 
“Of course, in those days 
I believed I could play any- 
thing, so 1 said yes, and at 
once became wildly excited. 
“* Well,’ he went on, 
‘i ‘William Bonelli has been 
Svan See ee em ‘< up here asking for a dark 
IN “KITTY GREY : ; 
, girl who will contrast with 


From her latest photograth by the eS) — ee P . 66 
taer Sad Mundin Lenin Lf @e} his leading woman in “An 
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HELEN WARE, WHO HAS MADE A STRIKING SUCCESS AS ANNIE JEFFRIES, THE 
LEADING WOMAN IN CHARLES KLEIN’S NEWEST PLAY, 
‘‘THE THIRD DEGREE” 


From her latest photograth by Marceau, New York 
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American Gentleman.” You might go 
down there and see if there is anything 
doing.’ 

“I didn’t lose any time in acting on 
the suggestion, and after a decent amount 
of hesitation I closed with Mr. Bonelli 
for twenty-five dollars a week. So I got 
my first speaking part because I hap- 
pened to be born dark and Rose Stahl 
light—for she was the leading woman 
in question. In ‘An American Gentle- 
man’ she used to stand over me in all 
the strength of innocence, while I cow- 
ered beneath her righteous glance in a 
way that made a great display on the 
three sheets. 

“We played the popular-price houses, 
which in the big cities give matinées 
on the days when the other theaters 
don’t. In this way some of the two- 
dollar actors happened to come to our 
show, among them some people in ‘ Quo 
Vadis.’ Both plays closed about the 
same time, and we were all back on 
Broadway again, looking for new jobs; 
so of course it wasn’t strange that we 
should run into one another. In this way 
I got the tip that there was an opening 
with Blanche Bates for the road tour of 
I obtained a small 


‘Under Two Flags.’ 
part in this, and we hadn’t been out long 


before Miss Bates fell ill. I wasn’t her 
understudy, but for some reason the wom- 
an who was didn’t know her lines, so the 
manager asked me if I thought I could 
play Cigarette. 

““T had never had the wildest hopes 
of doing this, but I wasn’t telling any- 
body that just then, so they gave me the 
role, and I played it till we reached 
Philadelphia, Miss Bates being still on 
the sick list. I had made good, they told 
me; but to go into a big city with Helen 
Ware, of whom nobody had ever heard 
before, in such a star part, was not con- 
sidered good business policy. The result 
was that Isabel Irving was engaged as a 
head-liner, and I went back to the humble 
character I had been doing at first. But 
I wasn’t quite through with Crgarette 
even yet. 

“Miss Irving was afraid of a horse, 
and balked at taking that ride down the 
mountainside in the last act. So, under 
cover of the darkness in the desert storm 
scene, I stepped quickly into her place 
and rode down the declivity in the half 
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light. The audience, of course, was none 
the wiser; and while Miss Irving took 
the curtain call, I huddled quickly out 
of sight behind some fake rocks, and lis- 
tened to the thunders of applause, won- 
dering if Helen Ware would ever mean 
anything as a name to the public.” 

In “The Third Degree,” the rdle next 
in. importance to Helen Ware’s is that 
of the eminent lawyer, played by Ed- 
mund Breese, never to be forgotten as 
the obdurate multimillionaire of “ The 
Lion and the Mouse.” He is equally 
good in the new play. Indeed, there is 
more contrast of light and shade in his 
work, more of the human touch. His 
scenes with Miss Ware in the second act 
are thoroughly delightful, and emphasize 
anew the sterling versatility of this 
player, who first made good on Broad- 
way with Black Eagle, the Indian in 
“ Strongheart.” 

The public is undoubtedly a gainer 
from the fact that Charles Klein’s con- 
tract with his managers precludes the 
starring of the name of any actor in the 
cast above that of the play itself. The 
result is that two or three stars—at least, 
players who are stars in everything but 
the name and the salary—may be seen in 
a Klein play, whereas on the other plan 
there would be only one. 

Miss Ware is to have a play of her 
own in two more seasons, and Breese is 
already underlined to appear before very 
long in “The Nebraskan,” written for 
him by Edith Ellis, author of ‘“ Mary 
Jane’s Pa.” 

A third capital impersonation in “ The 
Third Degree” is that of Wallace Ed- 
dinger as the weakling husband whom 
the police drive to a false confession of 
murder. Eddinger is one of the very 
few child actors who have shown any 
talent in later life. I remember him well 
with his long, golden curls as the third 
of the Little Lord Fauntleroys of the 
later eighties. The first, Elsie Leslie, 
I saw in the orchestra-stalls at Wallack’s 
the other night, sitting with her father- 
in-law, the veteran critic, William Win- 
ter. After she grew up, she acted for a 
while in the company of Joseph Jeffer- 
son; but she has left the stage since her 
marriage to Mr. Winter’s son. The sec- 
ond Fauntleroy, Annie Russell’s brother 
Tommy, never cared much for acting, 
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and has been in the insurance business 
for several years. 

Eddinger has forged steadily ahead, 
having distinguished himself last season 
with Robert Edeson, in ‘ Classmates,” 
by a splendid rendering of the man half 
crazed by starvation in the wilderness. 
Here is a young actor who is determined 
not to let his light hair keep him always 
in juvenile roles. 

I am wondering whether “ The Third 
Degree” is the play that Mr. Klein de- 
scribed to a newspaper man in January, 
1908, when he said that his next drama 
would deal with the marriage problem, 
and would probably be called “ The 
Marriage Question.” 

“Tt will view marriage in perspective,” 
he added, ‘“‘ and will be in part founded 
upon a lecture on psychology that I 
heard delivered at Harvard not long 
ago.” 

Charles Klein, contrary to general be- 
lief, is not a native American; but was 
born in London in 1867, and did not 
come to this country until 1883. He 
began his career as an actor, being limit- 
ed to character parts by his short stature, 
which fits the meaning of his Ger- 
man name. He was in “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and drifted into  play- 
writing through trying to rewrite “ The 
Schatchen ” for M. B. Curtis. It-failed; 
but Klein had got his hand in on this 
new line of work, and his next attempt 
was a railroad melodrama called “A 
Mile a Minute,” written around two 
posters for Minnie Palmer. 

His first really big hit was made with 
the libretto of “El Capitan,” for De 
Wolf Hopper. His income from the 
four companies playing “ The Lion and 
the Mouse,” in the height of its vogue, 
was said to be as much as a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year; and 
he deserved this golden, if belated, re- 
ward. He never received anything for 
“A Mile a Minute,” which was played 
in England as well as in the United 
States; he was obliged to stop perform- 
ances of another play because no royal- 
ties were forthcoming; and he sold “A 
Happy Little Home” to George Monroe 
(My Aunt Bridget) for a mere song. 

Mr. Klein makes good as a prophet. 
While in London three years ago, he ex- 
pressed himself in regard to a change in 
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dramatic taste which he felt to be im- 
pending. 

“The American stage,” he said, “ is 
in a period of transition converging to- 
ward the metaphysical. The public is 
tired of plays that do not appeal to its 
intelligence as well as to its sense of 
humor.” 

This, you will recall, was spoken be- 
fore ‘The Witching Hour” marked a 
new era in American drama, opening the 
way for Mr. Klein’s own “ Third De- 
gree” and for Mrs. Burnett’s “ The 
Dawn of a To-Morrow.” 


’ 


HERE IS AN OPENING FOR SHAKESPEARE 


’ 


“The Goddess of Reason” is a capi- 
tal vehicle for Julia Marlowe—from her 
point of view. It is fairly boiling over 
with “fat’—long speeches in blank 
verse, which the star can reel off from 
stage center to her heart’s content. 
Hence it is easy to see why this play— 
written by Mary Johnston, author of “ To 
Have and ‘To Hold ”—appealed strongly 
to the late joint star with Sothern. 

If all one demands at the theater is 
the opportunity to hear a star actress de- 
claim in rich tones and with true appre- 
ciation of the author’s meaning, then one 


is amply repaid by a visit to “ The God- 


dess of Reason.” But most playgoers 
require something more than this. No 
matter how exactly Miss Marlowe’s role 
may suit her, they would like to see a 
well-rounded dramatic presentation, with 
an interesting story moving upon natural 
and convincing lines. As it stands, the 
character of Yvette never convinces you 
for one single moment. From first to 
last she is a puppet dangling from the 
ends of the playwright’s strings. 
Tedious in the extreme is the first 
quarter of the play, and not until it 
encroaches on material already worn 
threadbare in “ Robespierre’”’ and “ The 
Only Way” does it really begin to move. 
If Miss Marlowe wants to shine in a 
piece of the classic style, why does she 
not fall back on Shakespeare at once? 
There are Rosalind, Viola, not to say 
Juliet or Katherine—any of which would 
surely pay as well on the investment at 
Daly’s as Robert Mantell in the bard’s 
works at the New Amsterdam. To the 
shame of Gotham be it said that this lat- 
ter engagement is the first performance 
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of Shakespeare in Manhattan during the 
entire season. It is to be hoped that the 
Mantell term will be so well supported 
that the coupling of Shakespeare and 
bankruptcy on Broadway will for once, 
at least, be avoided. 

It might be a timely suggestion to the 
projectors of the New Theater that they 
could lead off with no better card than 
Miss Marlowe and Sothern in the classic 
repertory which the two stars presented 
a few years since at the Knickerbocker. 


JEROME K. JEROME ON THE CENSOR 


A capital idea gone wrong seems to 
be the trend of comment on ‘“ The New 
Lady Bantock,” presented at Wallack’s 
with Fannie Ward as the star. The 
comedy, written by Jerome K. Jerome, 
and played in London as “ Fanny and 
the Servant Problem,” has already been 
referred to in these pages at the opening 
of an article on “ Actresses Who Have 
Made Notable Marriages,” printed in 
the January Munsey. The plot sug- 
gests comedy complications galore, but 
an inspection of the play engenders a 
distinct feeling of disappointment. 

The trouble inay be due to hesitation 
on the author’s part between comedy and 


farce, with the result that he has finally 
given us an unsatisfactory hybrid. It 
is to be added, however, that “ The New 
Lady Bantock ” was not heard to advan- 
tage at Wallack’s, the house being alto- 
gether too big for a play of this type. 
It seems as if there had been a Nemesis 


on Mr. Jerome’s trail. When he was 
over here in the autumn of 1907, he de- 
clared that American theaters are too 
big. The old ones have that fault; but 
we are avoiding it in the new ones, which 
are being built faster than Mr. Jerome 
and his fellow playwrights can write 
successes to put into them. His biggest 
hit in America was ‘‘ Miss Hobbs,” 
which lasted Annie Russell for two 
seasons. 

In the present agitation over the need 
of a censor for the New York stage, it 
is cf interest to turn back fifteen years 
and read what Mr. Jerome said on the 
subject of the English censor. He was 
talking to Elita Proctor Otis, who was 
then doing newspaper work for the New 
York Herald, and who is now acting in 
“The Girl from Rector’s.” 
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“Do you think the English official 
censorship of the stage a good thing?” 
Miss Otis asked him. 

“TI think it is the last straw that 
breaks the author’s back,” replied Mr. 
Jerome. ‘‘ Look how unfair it is! One 
never knows what view the lord cham- 
berlain is going to take. No human 
being can tell what his idea of moral 
and proper, or immoral and improper, 
is going to be. One day he licenses 
‘Pink Dominoes,’ the next prohibits a 
genuinely moral lesson by Grundy. 
Years ago he allowed cabinet ministers 
to be burlesqued; to-day he prohibits 
a play because the leading scamp 
in it is a county councilor.” ‘The 
Councilor’s Wife,” by the way, writ- 
ten by Mr. Jerome in collaboration 
with Eden Philpotts, was produced in 
New York during the second season of 
the Empire Theater. ‘‘ You may make 
fun of deans and ridicule bishops,” he 
continued, ‘but you must not call any 
character who is not a saint a county 
councilor. To-morrow it may be just 
the opposite— county councilors free 
game and a close season for bishops. A 
man works six ‘months on a play and 
never knows till the end whether it will 
be allowed.” 

“ But do you not think it a good thing 
that the taint of immorality should be 
expurgated from the stage?’’ Miss Otis 
wanted to know next. 

“What is immorality in plays?” was 
Mr. Jerome’s answer. ‘Is it laughing 
with vice, and making merry over it, as 
we do in farcical comedy, or is it to 
treat sin and its consequences seriously, 
as we are prohibited from doing? At 
present we are not allowed to deal with 
the drama of passion and emotion. We 
are compelled to write silly, childish 
plays about persecuted good young men 
and lost estates and shipwrecks and 
forged wills.” 

Thus Jerome K. Jerome in 1893. 
So does the whirligig of time get in 
its revenges. In 1909 Mr. Jerome has 
grown rich on the royalties from “ The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” a 
play based on the same theme that made 
“The Servant in the House” so popular 
over here; while Elita Proctor Otis is 
appearing in one of the plays that “ make 
merry over vice.” 
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Apropos of this ‘‘ Girl from Rector’s,” 
if any Broadway rounder thinks to dis- 
cover in the flesh any of the risqué scenes 
set forth on the posters, which were in- 
terdicted in Trenton, he will be sadly 
fooled. ‘The managers of this and the 
other four of the “ notorious five” may 
reap a temporary harvest out of all the 
recent agitation, but plays to which every 
one can go are the biggest money-win- 
ners in the end. Few theater-parties 
are to be seen at the risqué sort, for 
theater-parties are almost always made 
up around /a jeune fille. More than 
one anxious matron, during the past win- 
ter, has asked me which theater it was 
safe to consider in deciding on the play 
for a function of this kind. And once 
a house becomes associated with the taboo 
article in drama, it will take some time 
to cleanse its record. 


A CHORUS TRIUMPH IN DUPLICATE 


Two plays with music that win out 
because of their chorus, chance to be 
housed next door to each other on Broad- 
way this spring—‘“ The Fair Co-Ed,” at 
the Knickerbocker, and ‘ Havana,” at 
the Casino. To be sure, each company 
is headed by a star, but—as does not 
happen very often—when the audience 
disperses, it is more apt to be praising 
some of the ensemble numbers than to 
be talking about the work of either Elsie 
Jaris or James T. Powers. And most of 
the newspaper notices tended in the same 
direction. 

George Ade, who wrote “ The Fair 
Co-Ed,” has made it a fitting companion 
piece to his ‘College Widow.” Youth 
dominates the evening. There is no 
deep problem to be solved in the plot; 
and the composer of the music, Gustav 
Luders, of ‘‘ Prince of Pilsen” fame, is 
content to stand aside while a group of 
undergraduates sing perhaps the most 
popular number of the night in the shape 
of a series of rollicking college songs 
with banjo accompaniment. Audiences 
are not accustomed to this sort of thing 
in the regular theater, and they like it. 
They also like the amusing display of 
enthusiasm at a football game. Of 


course, they applaud Elsie Janis’s imita- 
tions, but these savor more of grease- 
paint and the footlights than do the other 
features of the show. 
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A capital cast of young people inter- 
pret “The Fair Co-Ed,” the men, by 
way of variety, being far more prominent 
than the girls. The cleverest of the lot 
is Harry Clarke, who danced himself 
into the favor of New Yorkers two sea- 
sons ago as Algy Cuffs in “ The Tat- 
tooed Man,” with Frank Daniels. Young 
Clarke is a son of Creston Clarke, the 
Shakespearian actor, and of Adelaide 
Prince, now with John Drew in “ Jack 
Straw.” Creston Clarke’s father, in 
turn, was John Sleeper Clarke, also an 


actor, and brother-in-law to Edwin 
Booth. Although just now young 
Harry’s talents would seem to con- 


centrate in lightness of limb, his char- 
acter work in masquerading as the 
chaperon shows that the germ of imper- 
sonation runs red in his blood, and he 
will undoubtedly be heard from ere long 
in some higher dramatic line. 

As to “ Havana,” history would ap- 
pear to be in the way of repeating itself, 
as eight girls singing a part-song by 
Leslie Stuart have set the town talking, 
just as did the six girls of the “ Floro- 
dora” double sextet—also the work of 
Mr. Stuart— years ago at this same 
theater. In this case there is only one 
man to help the feminine chorus, and 
the song that has caught the popular 
fancy is ‘‘ Hello, People, Hello!” The 
group has another equally attractive 
number, “ Cupid’s Telephone,” and for 
the rest there are ‘““’Way Down in Pen- 
sacola”’ and “‘ Would You Like to Motor 
With Mater?” sung by the young peo 
ple’s chorus, and oth calculated to ban- 
ish melancholy recollections of a footless 
plot and of Powers’s frantic efforts to 
be funny. 

If Powers would not try so hard, he 
might net better results. As it is, the 
effort is all too painfully apparent. He 
should remember that he is no longer 
in “ The Blue Moon,” a frightful handi- 
cap for any star. 

Speaking of Powers, the best part he 
ever had while with Augustin Daly’s 
musical comedies was in “ The Circus 
Girl,”’ a piece which recently established 
a new record in Boston by dividing, for 
a week, the services of the Castle Square 
stock-company between its knock - about 
humor and the serious work of Henry 
Arthur Jones’s “ Evangelist,” the one 
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being given on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday nights, and the other on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, with a 
matinée of one or the other each day. 
“The Circus Girl” had previously had 
a run of eight weeks at the same theater, 
and the sandwich plan was devised in 
order to comply with the persistent de- 
mand for more of it. 


DWARFED BY ITS STORY 


There are two big situations in Avery 
Hopwood’s unpleasant play, “ This 
Woman and This Man,” with which 
Carlotta Nillson followed “ The Chap- 
eron” at Maxine Elliott’s Theater. But 
each of the two is reached through 
oceans of footless talk, and on both oc- 
casions the curtain cuts off all the most 
exciting developments arising from the 
crisis. It looks very much as if young 
Mr. Hopwood had concentrated his en- 
tire attention on big curtains, and had 
padded his action in order to bring 
them in at the proper times. His hero 
is a cad and his heroine a fool; so that 
with only a small boy to- win the sym- 
pathies of his audience, and nothing to 
interest it except his two effective cur- 
tains, he had himself pretty well handi- 
capped. 

And yet there is a something about 
the story in this play that grips one in 
spite of all the drama’s defects. Pos- 
sibly this may be due to the capital way 
in which it is acted. Although Miss 
Nillson’s réle is so unsympathetic, her 
method is so extremely natural that the 
onlooker forgets, for the time being, that 
it is acting at all, and thinks he is 
watching a particularly obstinate woman 
in real life. 

The other important part in the play 
—that of 7his Man who is compelled, 
at the point of her pistol, to marry the 
woman he has wronged — is filled by 
Milton Sills, a young actor who has 
been on the stage less than two years, 
and who is now making his first ap- 
pearance in New York. He acquits 
himself of an exceedingly difficult task 
with rare intelligence, and his ability to 
create an illusion suggests a far more 
extended experience than he has actually 
had. It seems that he is a Chicago 
man, and was an instructor in the uni- 
versity there. Becoming interested in a 


dramatic class organized by Donald Rob- 
ertson, he joined it and made such swift 
strides that when Mr. Robertson took a 
theater in Chicago, and founded a stock 
company, young Sills gave up teaching 
for the stage. 

In the Robertson company he had 
training in a wide variety of parts, and 
in due time was invited to join another 
stock organization in New Orleans. He 
was summoned thence in the early win- 
ter by his Chicago friend, Professor 
Moody, author of “ ‘The Great Divide,” 
who suggested him for a role in his new 
play, “The Faith Healer.” The pro- 
duction of this was delayed, however, 
and meanwhile Mr. Sills concluded that 
the part was much better suited to 
Tyrone Power. Then Miss Nillson, 
whom he had known for some time, of- 
fered him Norris Townsend in her new 
play, and she has certainly had no occa- 
sion to regret her choice for the charac- 
ter, which calls for even more difficult 
work than her own. 

Mention must not be omitted of little 
John ‘Tansey, who plays six-year-old 
David as a real boy, quite unlike the 
traditional stage child, so often a thing 
of horror and of precocity far from 
human. 


THIS ‘‘ WOMAN’S WAY” A WINNING ONE 


When William A. Brady was laid up 
by an automobile accident last fall, he 
had a call from a young newspaper man 
whose play, ‘“ The Intruder,’ he had 
produced for a trial performance out of 
town some time before. ‘The visitor 
was anxious to know whether he could 
not alter and improve the piece, but the 
sight of Mr. Brady recumbent suggested 
another expedient. 

‘““T happen to have with me a new 
play,” he said, “that may interest you 
just at this time, as it opens with an 
automobile upset.” 

This coincidence incited the manager 
to read the manuscript at once—a pro- 
ceeding which any aspiring playwright 
will tell you is out of the ordinary. The 
result is ‘““A Woman’s Way,” the new 
success for Mr. Brady’s wife, Grace 
George, which at once puts its author, 
Thompson Buchanan, -into the front 
rank of the young American dramatists 
who have seen their work behind the 
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footlights this season. It is a comedy 
built up around more than a few clever 
situations, and abounding in clever lines 
—lines that grow out of these same sit- 
uations, and are not dragged in simply 
because the writer himself thinks them 
smart. It is far and away the best vehi- 
cle Miss George has yet had; and, con- 
versely, I can imagine no other young 
actress in her field who could play it as 
well. 

This woman’s “ way” is to invite the 
other woman to her own house and let 
her husband see them side by side. The 
husband is Frank Worthing, who as- 
sisted Miss George so capitally in “ Di- 
vorcons”’; the other woman is Dorothy 
Tennant, the original College Widow; 
and Robert Warwick makes an effective 
foil when pressed into service as the 
other man. ‘A Woman’s Way” is 
well built, brightly written, and splen- 
didly played. What more can one ask 
in the way of entertainment at the 
theater ? 


‘ ’ 


Matthew White, Jr. 


IN THE WORLD OF OPERA 


Ir is a maxim of history that religious 
strife is the most difficult to heal, and 
that men never fight so fiercely as when 
they disagree about the proper method 
of worshiping a God of peace and love. 
Similarly, though music proverbially 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
on few objects can the true music-lover 
pour such vitriolic disapproval as on the 
music-lover of another school. 

The operatic chronicle of the last few 
months has shown at what an artificially 
high temperature musical controversies 
are conducted. The extreme partizans 
of German and of Italian opera have 
been buffeting one another with a sound 
and fury both amazing and amusing to 
impartial observers. The combat has 
been a whouly unnecessary one, but the 
dust it has raised has to a certain extent 
obscured the true facts of the situation. 
To clear up the latter, a brief retro- 
spect may be allowed. 

Although opera was brought to New 
York by Italians, it was first set on a 
firm basis of genuine artistic and finan- 
cial success under German auspices. In- 
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deed, until within recent years high-class 
music practically depended, for public 
support, upon the Teutonic element of 
the population. Let that element have 
all credit for its leadership. 

The later eighties of last century may 
be fixed as the period at which German 
opera, and German music in general, 
reached its culminating point of local 
supremacy. ‘Those were the days of Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch and Anton Seidl; 
the days of Lilli Lehmann, Max Alvary, 
Albert Niemann, and Emil Fischer; the 
days when “ Tristan und Isolde,” “ Die 
Meistersinger,” and the “ Ring” operas 
were introduced to American audiences. 
This was the school in which most of 
the musical critics of to-day grew up. 

Much water has flowed under the 
bridges in the last twenty years, and 
many new notes have been sounded in 
the realm of music. The first deep im- 
pression created by Wagner’s master- 
pieces has passed away. His was a 
mighty message, but other voices have 
found something worth saying to the 
world. As a radical, he has been out- 
done by Strauss and Debussy, and some 
of his secrets have become the common 
property of younger composers. 

The composition of New York audi- 
ences, too, has changed, as German im- 
migration has grown smaller and Italian 
greater, and the public taste has become 
broader and more cosmopolitan. Yet the 
critics, as a body, adhere to the tradi- 
tions of an older day. This fact colors 
the chronicles and comments printed by 
most of the newspapers whose musical 
criticism deserves the name — which in- 
cludes the Tribune, the Sun, the Evening 
Post, the Times, and a‘very few others. 

Many evidences of this prejudiced 
attitude might be given. There has been 
a general tone of sneering disparagement 
in speaking of the present management 
of the Metropolitan Opera-House, which 
has been held up as representing a “ re- 
cession in public taste,” and a victory 
for the whims of “fashion” over the 
dictates of art. The native element in 
the direction of the Metropolitan has 
gradually dwindled, one newspaper re- 
cently declared, till we “see an Italian 
ignorant of our language in control of 
the institution.” Mr. Gatti-Casazza, ac- 
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brought to this country by people who 
earnestly desired to have all opera re- 
duced to the Italian level.” 

Similar flings at the Italian man- 
ager, at leading Italian singers, and 
at Italian opera in general, have been 
frequent. If a dull German opera is 
produced and falls flat, one critic dis- 
covers the reason in the fact that New 
York is “ Caruso - ridden.” Could any 
single phrase more effectually reveal a 
whole volume of prejudice? 

Another characteristic manifestation 
has been the constant raising of the cry 
that German opera is shortly to be ban- 
ished from the Metropolitan. If given 
at all, we are solemnly warned, it will 
be in Italian; and we are invited to con- 
sider the horrors of hearing a singer of 
the Latin race render “L’ Addio di 
Wotan.” These prophets of wo cannot 
be pacified by official assurances to the 
contrary. It affects thém not at all that 
the German performances have con- 
tinued during the present season on a 
very high level of excellence, and that 
in no previous winter have so many of 
Germany’s leading artists been brought 
across the Atlantic. 

As a matter of fact, there is no doubt 
whatever that German opera, sung in 
German, according to the established 
custom of the Metropolitan, will be con- 
tinued by the present management. Its 
leading musical force — Arturo Tosca- 
nini—is one of the first Wagnerian con- 
ductors of Europe, and Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, throughout his career as an 
impresario, has also been an apostle of 
the Bayreuth master. Nor is there the 
slightest ground for apprehending a 
dark conspiracy of the directors to limit 
the repertory to French and _ Italian 
works. 

By the way, have those who—quite 
needlessly — bewailed the prospect of 
hearing Wagner sung in Italian forgotten 
that Italian performances of “ Die Meis- 
tersinger” and “Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander” have been conducted at the 
Metropolitan by no less a Wagnerian 
than Anton Seid] ? 

Personal preferences are, of course, 
natural and inevitable; but there is no 
justice in using, as some of the critics 
habitually use, entirely different tones 
when speaking of German and of Italian 


opera, respectively. Here is a brief list 
of phrases culled from recent newspaper 
reviews of German performances: 

‘““ Gorgeous splendors,” “ tropical glo- 
ries,’ “splendid,” ‘ stupendous,” ‘“ su- 
perb,” “sublime,” “strong and _ vital,” 
‘““memorable,” ‘“‘ impressive,” ‘“‘ distin- 
guished,” “ profoundly moving.” 

All true, no doubt ; but it is ridiculous 
to pour out, even for Wagner, the most 
eulogistic epithets in the language, and 
to dismiss Puccini as “ explosive theat- 
ricalism,” and as one who “merely 
works over familiar materials.” It is 
silly to speak of a German audience, 
when it applauds its favorites, as “ pro- 
foundly moved”; and to call Italians, 
under similar circumstances, ‘ shouting 
bravos.” It is foolish to suppose that 
the two national schools stand upon an 
utterly different level of art, of ethics, 
of musicianship, of sincerity of purpose. 

Why, again, should the modern Italian 
composers be so continually singled out 
as having made lust and murder their 
leading motives? One of the critics al- 
ready quoted politely characterizes their 
work as “the reek and stench of the 
Italian barnyard.” Is the theme of 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana”—in which the 
only death occurs off the stage—or of 
Pagliacci” as unpleasant as that of 
“'Tiefland”’? What Italian, either of 
the older or of the younger school, 
has ever equaled Wagner’s feats as a 
slaughterer of his characters? Is not 
the whole story of the “ Ring” one of 
sordid treachery, illicit love, and cruel 
blood-letting? When did Mascagni or 
Leoncavallo, when did any other com- 
poser, inflict on an audience anything 
so unspeakable as the incestuous love of 
Siegfried’s parents, twin brother and 
sister, so boldly exploited in “ Die 
Walkiire ” ? 

These remarks may not seem to throw 
oil upon the troubled waters, but they 
are not designed as a contrjbution to a 
controversy which has no ‘good reason 
for existence. They are written simply 
because the most influential part of the 
New York press has been a mouthpiece 
for one side of that controversy, and be- 
cause, in consequence, the public has at 
many points been misled by prejudiced 
statements and false inferences. 

R. H. Titherington 
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THREE-SIDED BURGLAR STORY 


BY EDWARD PEPLE 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRINCE CHAP,” "THE MALLET’S MASTERPIECE,” ETC. 


I—THE HERO’S SIDE OF IT 


R. ALEXANDER ST. STE- 

M PHEN TIMBERRY did not 

awake on a fine morning to find 

himself famous. He sat up all night 

waiting for the honor, and used it com- 
mercially. 

The first reports of the affair were 
varied and conflicting, but soon resolved 
themselves into one indisputable fact. 
Mr. Timberry’s suburban home had been 
entered by a burglar—a powerful, six- 
foot, blue-chinned ruffian—and Mr. ‘Tim- 
berry had captured him single - handed. 
Here, so far as the hero was concerned, 
information ceased abruptly. 

The police, however, were not so stingy 
as to detail. At precisely thirty-four min- 
utes past one o’clock in the morning, 
some one had telephoned to headquarters 
in a screechy but otherwise natural voice 
—now acknowledged to be Mrs. Tim- 
berry’s—and had given the alarm. Six 
officers of the law had driven promptly 
and furiously out into the suburbs in 
their new patrol-wagon, and had stopped 
in front of the Timberry villa. They 
were admitted by the lady herself, ar- 
rayed in curl-papers and a pale blue 
wrapper of a material hidden from the 
mind masculine. 

They found the wide, handsome hall 
was filled with broken furniture, powder- 
smoke, and the odor of liquor, pungent 
and of most inferior quality. In the rear 
of this hall, at the foot of a flight of 
stairs and directly beneath an open tran- 
som, they discovered Mr. Timberry in a 
most astonishing attitude. Attired in a 
rumpled, blood - bespattered night - shirt, 
he was seated astride of the prostrate 
form of the hideous burglar, calm, with 
the exception of a natural tremor of ex- 
citement, and eager to assist the law. 


Investigation showed the burglar to be 
securely tied with a common clothes-line, 
which was wound about him some thirty 
or. forty times and knotted fast. Further 
investigation revealed upon his person 
two loaded revolvers and a_ wicked, 
double - edged knife; also a jimmy, a 
wrench, three screw-drivers, and various 
other appliances pertaining to his wicked 
craft. Lastly, there was a broken whisky- 
bottle, which partially accounted for the 
odor in the hall. 

And now came the most remarkable 
part of the whole affair—a _ condition 
which, owing to the disparity in the sizes 
of the captor and the captured, was al- 
most beyond belief. While Mr. Timberry 
was comparatively unharmed, the bur- 
glar’s physical state, as discovered by the 
police, and later attested by the jail 
physician, was truly pitiable. He had 
been forcibly deprived of five front teeth ; 
his collar-bone was fractured, and_ his 
knee-cap dislocated. His evil countenance 
was .marked by a mass of cuts and 
bruises, while the head and body were 
adorned with various other painful lumps 
and contusions. That death had not 
resulted from the frightful encounter 
seemed due alone to the magnificent con- 
stitution of the man, who, strangely, was 
perfectly sober. 

“Mr. Timberry,” said Officer..O’ Hagan 
in a tone of deference mixed with gen- 
uine admiration, “if you was ever to go 
in the prize-ring, sir, I’d put my wad on 
you, ten to three!” 

The hero smiled wanly, and went in 
search of a pair of trousers. 

Whenever a mystery occurs, there is 
always a natural thirst on the part of 
the public for detail. The smaller the 
town, the greater the thirst; but in this 
particular instance human desire was 
thwarted by Mr. ‘Timberry’s reticence 
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and excessive modesty. When approached, 
he was prone to treat the whole affair 
lightly, even turning the conversation to 
pleasantries which had no bearing what- 
ever upon the burglary. 

This only caused a greater thirst. ‘The 
people flocked to Mr. Timberry’s dry- 
goods emporium, and purchased articles 
which they did not want, in the hope of 
seeing the hero and unraveling the mys- 
tery. The hero, however, remained in 
his private office, refusing to be lured 
therefrom, even for feminine consulta- 
tions upon imported fabrics. 

Some of the more enterprising ladies 
began inviting the Timberrys to sociables 
and tinted teas, but all such invitations 
were politely declined. The ladies pout- 
ed and continued to thirst. One pecul- 
iarly dry old maid called boldly upon 
the hero’s wife, but with scant results. 
Mrs. Timberry was a diminutive person 
with big baby-blue eyes and a weird, un- 
natural proclivity for holding her tongue. 
Among her few associates she was con- 
sidered “ nice, but unoriginal.” 

Then the press took a hand. A brazen 
reporter, with the aid of a flashy costume 
and a huge sample-case, basely deceived 
the head floor-walker and gained access 
to Mr. Timberry’s private office. Imme- 
diately upon entering he closed the door, 
set his back against it, smiled, and stated 
his business. The outraged hero pro- 
tested vigorously, but, as is usual in such 
cases, found himself as helpless in the 
reporter’s hands as the burglar had been 
in his. Thus, for the space of half an 
hour, he writhed in a metaphorical den- 
tist-chair, while a professional deftly 
extracted the aching information. 

Mr. Timberry’s answers to leading 
questions were modest in the extreme, 
but the astute reporter read between the 
lines and supplied deficiencies. Next 
morning the whole story appeared in the 
Trumpet, assisted by flaring head - lines 
and much journalistic ingenuity. The 
story, in substance, was as follows: 

On the evening of the eventful day, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander St. Stephen 
Timberry had been alone in their hand- 
some country home, the servants having 
gone to attend a dance in the neighbor- 
hood. The gentleman and lady had 
passed the evening quietly over a game 
of backgammon, and retired early. The 


house was thoroughly equipped with an 
improved system of burglar-alarm, so no 
thought of intruders was entertained ; 
yet shortly after midnight Mr. Timberry 
was aroused by a slight noise as of some 
one forcing a cautious entrance. 

Seizing a revolver of large caliber, he 
crept to the head of the back stairs, and 
was astonished to see the dusky outlines 
of a man in the act of climbing through 
the transom of the door at the foot of 
the stairway. No alarm-wire was at- 
tached to this particular opening, which 
proved the person’s familiarity with the 
house; and Mr. Timberry, thinking him 
a belated servant who had forgotten his 
latch-key, switched on the electric light. 

A man of less courageous spirit would 
have now received a shock, for the head, 
shoulders, arm, and one leg of a huge 
and hideous stranger protruded from 
said transom. ‘The hero acted quickly. 
Having no desire to take a human life, 
but wishing to intimidate the thief, he 
fired several shots, which had the desired 
moral effect. Then, covering the man 
with his revolver, he ordered him to de- 
scend from his precarious position. 

Cowed and sullen, the burglar obeyed, 
clumsily enough, but feigning intoxica- 
tion so artfully that Mr. Timberry was 
thrown completely off his guard. He 
had partially descended the stairs, when, 
in a flash, the intruder discarded his 
guise of drunkenness, and assaulted the 
house-owner with the rage and ferocity 
of a jungle-beast. 

Mr. Timberry was standing upon the 
third step, and for the moment he was 
so utterly taken aback that he was forced 
to act upon the defensive. ‘The burglar, 
however, received the surprise of his life. 
Thanks to an athletic training at college, 
Mr. Timberry was enabled to match 
science against brute strength. Angered 
at the man’s treachery, he proceeded to 
administer a merciless but well-merited 
thrashing, although the task was far 
from an easy one. For fully half an 
hour the battle raged up and down the 
handsome hall, several pieces of furniture 
and expensive bric-a-brac being utterly 
demolished. 

Once ‘the burglar broke from his wiry 
antagonist and rushed blindly up-stairs 
in an effort at escape, but the scant-clad 
hero was close upon his heels. On the 
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next landing the battle was resumed with 
increased fury, when an incident oc- 
curred which the lion-hearted Mr. Tim- 
berry, in calmer moments, deeply regrets. 
In an access of excitement he raised the 
struggling burglar above his head, 
hurled him down the stairs, and bounded 
after him. ‘The man’s fall was a heavy 
one—so heavy that the vicious marauder 
lay stunned and helpless. 

At this point Mrs. ‘Timberry, who had 
been a terrified spectator of the whole 
affair, recovered her composure, and ren- 
dered valuable assistance by fetching a 
clothes-line and telephoning to the po- 
lice. When the necessity for action 
passed, the lady fainted, but revived in 
time to slip on a charming tea-gown and 
to admit the officers. 

The burglar, recognized by the police 
as Snipe Fleegan, an old offender, was 
safely lodged in jail awaiting his trial, 
though he was too weak, by reason of his 
injuries, to appear in court for several 
days to come. 

“To Mr. Timberry’s physical condi- 
tion and pugilistic prowess,” concluded 
the narrative printed in the 7rumpet, “a 
most astounding fact is attributed. With 


the exception of muscular stiffness and a 
slight wound on his right hand, he bears 
no mark of his sanguinary encounter. The 
injury to his knuckles is explained by Mr. 
Timberry with his strange admixture of 


modesty and originality. Two of the 
burglar’s front teeth were retained as 
souvenirs of the midnight tussle. One 
of them Mr. ‘Timberry will have mount- 
ed for a watch-charm, while the other 
was graciously presented to the reporter, 
and is now on exhibition in the main of- 
fice of the Trumpet.” 

Immediately upon the publication of 
the above article, Mr. ‘Timberry began to 
do an unprecedently large trade in home 
dry-goods and imported fabrics. Pur- 
chasers flocked from town, from the sub- 
urbs, from neighboring villages, and the 
hero’s fame was great. ‘Then an unfore- 
seen complication arose. 

Snipe Fleegan, after languishing in 
jail for one whole week, recovered his 
brute strength sufficiently to twist three 
iron bars from his cell window and es- 
cape into the night. The wide-awake 
police immediately discovered many 
clues to the villain’s whereabouts, but 
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they failed most signally in locating Mr. 
Fleegan himself. This was deplorable ; 
yet, when Mr. Timberry was advised of 
the man’s escape, he expressed himself in 
a truly Christian spirit. 

“Well, well,’ he mused, with his 
modest and humorous smile, ‘I dare say 
the poor devil has suffered enough al- 
ready. I cannot find it in my heart to 
grieve. Besides, I greatly dislike the 
notoriety of police-courts.” 

Later, when the hero communicated to 
his wife the fact that the burglar was 
again at large, that little lady became a 
trifle nervous. 

“Oh, Alexander, darling,” she whis- 
pered with half a sob, “ suppose he were 
to come back! Suppose—” 

“Don’t!” breathed Mr. Timberry, 
with a furtive glance at his new tran- 
som. ‘‘ He’s gone, my dear; he’ll never 
come back again, and—and it’s been a 
splendid advertisement!” 


II—THE BURGLAR’S SIDE OF IT 


Mr. Punk Mooney, whose profes- 
sional interests led him to sleep in the 
daytime, sat alone in his apartment, 
which consisted of one room and no bath. 
To reach this abode a visitor—if such 
a one desired to reach it, and if he was 
welcome—must journey by devious ways, 
employing a back street, a black alley, 
three flights of rickety stairs, two keys, 
and a password. If the visitor were a 
stranger, he had best not go at all. : 

The apartment, though simply fur- 
nished with a bed, a lamp, a table, and 
two chairs, offered several modes of exit. 
One has already been described, another 
opened upon a fire-escape, and still an- 
other led across the roofs of neighboring 
tenement-houses ; the route to be selected 
in accordance with the exigencies of de- 
parture, such as time-limit and character 
of alarm; yet for two industrious gentle- 
men without home ties, the retreat had 
proved to be an excellent one. 

At the table sat Mr. Mooney with 
several newspapers spread before him, 
and read as one deeply absorbed, sha- 
king his head from time to time and 
swearing earnestly. With a much-soiled 
finger-nail he traced the fall and subse- 
quent disgrace of his friend and col- 
league, Mr. Snipe Fleegan, while his 
own emotions kept pace with the rush 
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of incident. He read of the attempted 
burglary with a feeling of positive re- 
sentment, for Snipe had gone alone. He 
read of the battle on the stairs with a 
sense of almost childish wonder, for his 
friend could acquit himself with glory 
in any assemblage known colloquially as 
a rough-house. He read of Mr. Tim- 
berry’s increase of trade with a sneer of 
understanding and an imprecation of 
professional disdain. ‘There lay the se- 
cret of the whole affair—disgraceful, but 
incontestable. 

“Snipe have sunk,” he muttered sad- 
ly. “I didn’t think he’d stoop to sech 
a thing, I didn’t. I wouldn't b’lieve he 
could ’a’ done it!” 

Here the sorrowing reverie was inter- 
rupted by the sound of a familiar step, 
and by a still more familiar voice con- 
signing the earth and the waters under 
the earth to one eternal blister. Ina 
moment more Mr. Fleegan himself ap- 
peared, by:means of the easiest entrance 
and a limp. He scowled at his col- 
league, and sank into the vacant chair. 

He was neither beautiful to look at 
nor tranquil in mind. In the first place, 


his knee-cap pained him frightfully. In 
the second place, he was hungry and hot, 


and hoarse with a sickening rage which 
had been fermenting in his wicked in- 
sides for the space of seven nights and 
days. Therefore, he hoped his friend 
might say something warranting a per- 
sonal assault; but his friend discreetly 
did nothing of the sort. Instead, he pro- 
duced the remains of a modest repast, 
filled a pipe, lit it, and waited for de- 
velopments. 

Dispensing with a blessing, Mr. Flee- 
gan fell to work at once upon his meal, 
wherein he experienced some little diff- 
culty by reason of certain dental de- 
ficiencies. Presently he looked up, in- 
quiring with a low, ungracious grow]: 

“ Be’n wonderin’ where I was?” 

‘““ Naw,” returned the placid Mooney, 
pointing to the newspapers with his pipe- 
stem. “I knowed.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” retorted 
Snipe, as he tossed a greasy bone through 
one of the apartment’s exits. ‘ Well, 
what d’ye make of it?” 

For a time Mr. Mooney continued to 
puff at his pipe in ruminative silence. 

“H’m! I dunno,” he observed at 
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length; “but it ‘pears to me like a all- 
fired slick advy-tisement. I hope you got 
paid good for yer t’ouble, Snipe.” 

“ Advy-tisement nothin’! ” snorted the 
other gentleman angrily. ‘‘ What? D’ye 
think I be’n in the jail horspittle a week 
jus’ to help that little Timberry skunk 
sell his ribbins an’ his corsets an’ his 
female novelties? Look at me, will you 
—broke up like I come out of a train- 
wreck! Look at me head! Look at me 
two eyes—blacker’n yer hat! Look at 
me mouth, Punk Mooney, an’ then call 
me a advy-tisement jus’ one more time! ” 

Mr. Mooney passed over the veiled 
threat and regarded his friend as _ re- 
quested. The visage before him bore 
small resemblance to an artistic poster ; 
yet the contrary evidence was strong. 

‘““ How come it to happen, Snipe?” he 
asked with shy evasiveness. 

The sufferer, who was burning for a 
chance, proceeded to enlighten him. 
Fumigated and Comstockized, the narra- 
tive ran about as follows: 

“Punk, ole man, I’m a tellin’ you the 
truth if I never spoke it once before 
sence me an’ you was born. I spotted 
that there T'imberry crib eight days ago, 
so I made b’lieve I was the ’lectric man 
lookin’ for a leak, an’ put meself wise 
on the other kind of wirin’ an’ the 
house’s gen’ral lay. ”“I'was more’n half 
a mile from anywhere; they didn’t keep 
no dorg; all the servants was goin’ to a 
party, an’ say, the job looked so easy 
twas like smackin’ a kid and takin’ his 
pop-corn.”’ 

Mr. Fleegan paused, breathed labo- 
riously, and resumed : 

“Bout one o’clock I chases roun’ to 
the back of the house an’ finds a step- 
ladder what looked like it had be’n put 
there to please me. I climbs up on it, 
and goes for a nice accommodatin’ little 
transom over the hall door. It had a 
painted glass sash in it, an’ ’twarn’t two 
minutes afore I got it out with a cold- 
chisel an’ a pair of nippers. Then me 
sorrers begin to come to me. Now you 
know, Punk, I ain’t no litthe man, an’ 
that there transom was a closer fit than 
I thought it was. I got one leg through, 
wriggled roun’, and shoved me head an’ 
shoulders through, intendin’ for to swing 
down inside an’ go for the swag, ’cause 
there was silver an’ stuff down-stairs an’ 
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money an’ jools up-stairs. I stopped a 
minute to listen, then drawed up me 
other leg. Honest, Punk, ’twas a tighter 
squeeze than a cow in a barrel, horns 
down, and me knee-cap got jammed in 
the groove where I took the sash out. I 
tried to go for’ud, an’ couldn’t. I tried 
to sneak back’uds, an’ jammed meself 
more permanent; so I set there an’ 
sweated. ‘Then a cramp struck me in 
the calf of me leg. *I'was one of these 
here kind of cramps that if you don’t 
sail outer bed an’ jump up an’ down on 
one foot, the world’ll come to a end sud- 
den and disastrous. I heaved some an’ 
I struggled some, but ’twarn’t no use, 
an’ if anybody had come along an’ 
offered for to take me down an’ hang 
me, blame my eyes if I wouldn’t ’a’ said 
all right. Me muscles drawed up in ten 
thousand million knots, an’ the ag’ny 
kep’ on gettin’ worser an’ worser, till 
afore I knowed it I was clawin’ roun’ 
wild an’ lettin’ out a yelp that cracked 
the calsy-mine on the ceilin’.” 
!” interrupted Mr. 


“ Gosh! Mooney 


sympathetically. 
Mr. Fleegan nodded his appreciation 
of the friendly remark, and went on: 


“T wanted cump’ny, Punk, an’ I 
wanted it bad, so I kep’ on yelpin’; but 
nobody didn’t come for so long it seemed 
to me like the whole State was dead or 
gone to Eurup. Then I seen little Tim- 
berry’s head pokin’ over the up-stairs 
banisters. He didn’t have on nothin’ ’t 
all but his night-shirt an’ a whackin’ big 
pistol, an’ when I bellows to him for 
to help me down, he jus’ gurgles like, 
an’ begins blazin’ at me same as Togo 
done to the Rooshuns. I couldn’t dodge 
none, an’ it got real interestin’. The 
first time he let off his gun, a bullet the 
size of a teacup come whinin’ past my 
year. The next one murders his hall 
clock, ’cause I hear the glass break an’ 
the works an’ chimes an’ things get busy. 
Number three brings down a sort of 
bracket thing on the wall, where they 
kep’ a peck measure of chiny an’ orny- 
mints; an’ then, with the cramps creep- 
in’ up higher an’ me tryin’ to tear some- 
thin’ loost an’ go home, I kind of lost 
count, as you might say.” 

Mr. Mooney whistled 
made no further comment. 

“ Bime-by,” continued the aggrieved 


softly, but 
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one, “that little Timberry whelp stops 
whangin’ at me and begins to load his 
gun.. I knowed he would do damage 
eventual, so while he was a shovin’ in 
the slugs I begs him pitiful for to call 
all his neighbors an’ git me outer that 
there transom.” 

Again the narrator paused, to groan 
aloud, to wipe the perspiration from his 
forehead, and to bow his head in shame. 

“What come next?” inquired his col- 
league gently. 

‘““Missus ‘Timberry,’ sighed the sor- 
rowing burglar. “ An’, oh, say, that was 
*bout the rottenest piece of luck I ever 
see. She was all sniv’ly an’ trimbly an’ 
tarrified, but she had a heart under her 
night-gown, she did. ‘Oh, Alexander,’ 
she says, ‘the poor man is surely suffer- 
in’ terrible. Do, darlin’, let’s help him 
down,’ she says, ‘in the name o’ mercy.’ ” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Mooney. “ You 
don’t call that no bad luck, do you?” 

“Don’t, eh?” the other retorted, 
clenching his hard, red fists at a bitter 
recollection. “Oh, the lady’s intentions 
was all right, partner, but what I’m 
grievin’ about is the way she went to 
work. ‘They come down-stairs, her an’ 
him, an’ ornlocked the door what was 
right under me. Timberry, he kep’ me 
covered with his wobbly gun, while the 
missus goes outside an’ gets a clothes- 
prop. It was blunt on one end an’ 
sharp on the other, an’ it ain’t no use 
for me to explain which end the lovely 
creeter took to shove me with. ’Twas 
downright mortifyin’, that’s what it was. 
You think about it yerself—a lady prod- 
din’ me from behind, an’ her puppy hus- 
ban’ wavin’ his fool gun an’ liable to 
shoot all three of us. Oh, say!” 

Here Mr. Snipe Fleegan wandered 
somewhat from his main subject ; but his 
observations, while lurid and interesting, 
retarded progress. 

“Well, what happened?” asked the 
attentive Mooney, refilling his pipe. 

“Happened!” echoed the burglar 
with the mirthless laugh of a jackal. 
‘The dickens happened, that’s what hap- 
pened! Why, the secon’ time the clothes- 
prop come my way, I exploded outer that 
there transom same as a Waterbury 
watch-spring, an’ I covered ‘bout the 
same amount of space when I lit. First 
I hit the banister-rail with me mouth an’ 
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eyes, an’ bounced off som’eres in the dark. 
{ seen lights, Mooney, sort of blue an’ 
wiggly, an’ I hear wheels goin’ roun’— 
wheels what sounded pestery an’ dismal 
an’ fur off. When I come outer me 
trance they had took a rope an’ wrapped 
me like a bat-handle, an’ the missus was 
at the tellyphone yappin’ to the police. 
I felt real sick, I did, an’ hurt in more 
places than I ever thought I had on me. 
Me knee was busted. I had fell on me 
rum-bottle, an’ most of it was stuck in 
me. Me face was all stove in an’ swole, 
an’ five of me teeth was tore out. I seen 
two of ’em; the others I must ’a’ swal- 
lered. That’s all!” 

When the burglar concluded his ex- 
planation, Mr. Mooney regarded him 
long and thoughtfully. He turned for 
a moment to an item in the newspaper, 
and, struggling with an inward skep- 
ticism, addressed his mutilated friend: 

“Say, Snipe, I ain’t a doubtin’ of 
you, mind; I’m askin’ casual. How 


come this here Timberry feller to hurt 
his right-hand knuckles?” 

This damning bit of circumstantial 
evidence Mr. Fleegan dismissed with a 
snort of genuine disdain. 

“You think he slugged me, does you? 


Well, he didn’t! He scraped them 
knuckles on the back of a chair what he 
fell over an’ broke when I cursed him. 
Honest, he did, partner, an’ me trussed 
up with a hunderd yard of cotton rope! 
Oh, I seen the papers,” roared Mr. Flee- 
gan, ckacking the table-top with a blow 
of his mighty fist. ‘I seen ’em, an’ 
they eenamost give me the hydrophoby. 
They says, blame ’em, that Timberry 
give me the s’prise of me life—that he 
put up his little hooks an’ knocked me 
block off! Mine, partner, mine!’ He 
grueled me somethin’ terrible! He done 
it—by hisself! TI bust aloost from him 
an’ runned up-stairs! Ae runned after me 
an’ throwed me down agin! He done 
it! Thunder an’ the stars, Mooney, /e 
done it!” 

Here the hoarse voice trailed away 
into inarticulate blasphemy, till its own- 
er, wearying, turned once more to his 
hopeless task of vindication : 

“Tt don’t stan’ t’ reason, Punk; you 
know it don’t. Cross me heart, boy, he 
was shakin’ an’ shiverin’ like a froze rat, 
with his gun full cock an’ crowdin’ me 
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Adam’s apple. It don’t stan’ t’ reason! 
Him a knockin’ of me down an’ settin’ 
on me stummick in his night-shirt! Me, 
that could ’a’ took him by the tail of it 
an’ shook his liver out! Naw, Punk, it 
don’t stan’ t’ reason!” 

Between the two gentlemen fell a 
strained silence, which the burglar broke 
at last with a melancholy prophecy : 

‘““An’ the worst of it is, the boys won’t 
believe it. Lizzie won’t believe it. No- 
body won't believe it! W’y, you don’t 
believe it yerself, Punk Mooney!” 

Punk did not, but said he did—par- 
tially from professional courtesy, and 
more by reason of his understanding of 
the ethics of self-preservation. 

“You're a liar!” stated Mr. Fleegan 
with vigor and conviction. ‘‘ Ef you had 
come to me with any sech ridick’lous 
yarn, d’ye think I’d ’a’ b’lieved you? 
Not on yer gran’ma’s affydavy! But it 
ain’t your fault. I ain’t a blamin’ of 
you, Punk. How could I? In a scrap, 
when one feller busts his knuckles an’ 
another gets his mouth stove in simulta- 
neous, it—well, it looks convincin’.” 

Once more between the two fell si- 
lence, and once more the burglar broke 
it, but in a tone of such misery and 
despair as to balk description: 

‘““My tooth on his watch-chain ! 
Mooney, ain’t it hard?” 

“Intense hard,” agreed the smoker 
soothingly, striving to lend such comfort 
as he might. “ But say, Snipe, what you 
goin’ to do to square yerself?” 

“Do!” snarled Fleegan, springing to 
his feet in a gust of helpless fury. 
“What kin I do?” 

Apparently there was nothing, as 
proven by Mooney’s silence and the bur- 
glar’s next remarks: 

“Oh, I’m a dead one, I am! I’m 
nailed down tight an’ spaded in! I got 
to go ‘way off some’res an’ change me 
name an’ begin all over agin, like a 
frien’less ammytoor. I’m a dead one, 
Punk — planted, an’ the hirsh gone 
home! ” 

So hopeless seemed this wreck of a 
professional career that even Snipe’s best 
stand-by of fluent blasphemy forsook him 
utterly. He bowed his head upon hfs 
arms and wept—not as the average suf- 
ferer grieves, but as a strong man weeps 
when pride and honor have been swept 


Gee, 
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away—fiercely, horribly, with sobs that 
shook his giant frame from neck to heel. 

After a time he became more calm, 
and flung himself upon the bed to sleep ; 
but Mr. Mooney sat up smoking in the 
dark. That worthy turned the evidence, 
pro and con., over and over in his puz- 
zled mind, but arrived at no conclusion. 
It didn’t stand to reason, as Snipe him- 
self had said; yet, on the other hand, 
his friend had never been a fervid wor- 
shiper of truth. 

Punk rose at last, sighing as he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
gazed reflectively out into the night. 

‘““Was Snipe knocked endways by the 
Timberry pup?” he muttered in a trou- 
bled undertone. ‘Or did he stun his- 
self a-purpose on them there banisters? 
Aw, shucks, I dunno! But, howsomever, 
it’s be’n a lashin’ advy-tisement!” 


III—THE PATHETIC SIDE OF IT 


Two weeks passed. Mr. Snipe Flee- 
gan, in fulfilment of his own dire proph- 
ecy, became a “dead one.” He told 
his story, but no one, of course, believed 
him. ‘The boys laughed brutally. His 


lady friend, Miss Lizzie, spurned him. 


He lost caste; and when a burglar loses 
caste among his own fraternity— 
He hunts in circles new for social hope, 
Or hangs around on pity—or a rope. 


Therefore, Snipe went flitting out from 
haunts which had known him long. 

Mr. Alexander St. Stephen Timberry, 
on the other hand, continued to bask 
beneath a halo of heroism and_ the 
glory of a rushing trade. All things 
were well with him. He bore himself 
with modesty, but smiled habitually. 

At six o’clock one evening that gen- 
tleman left his private office and strolled, 
smiling, toward the electric line which 
would bear him to his suburban home. 
While crossing a badly lighted street, an 
acquaintance stepped up and _ accosted 
him. The acquaintance was six feet tall. 
In his eye there was a gleam of pleasure 
at the meeting; and when he smiled, he 
displayed the lamentable loss of five 
front teeth. 

For a hero, Mr. Timberry’s conduct 
was singular, to say the least. He 
turned white, then gray, sought for still 
another hue, and selected putty as a per- 
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manent shade. His eyes and his coat- 
collar grew absurdly large, while his 
heart and athletic figure acted in inverse 
proportion. He strove to express him- 
self as a hero should, and achieved a 
sound resembling the shrill protest of a 
rabbit under vivisection. 

This seemed to please his acquaintance 
vastly. The smile widened perceptibly, 
while the giant shook all over with an 
inward, unhallowed joy. 

“Skunk,” he observed in a tone of 
easy familiarity, “‘me an’ you has got 
some bizniss for to settle up, so come 
along quick an’ don’t let’s fritter away 
no time.” 

‘““Where—where to?” Mr. Timberry 
gurgled, and the other gentleman ha- 
stened to reassure him. 

“Oh, jus’ aroun’ the cornder. You 
see, Mr. Hero, I’m a needin’ of some 
charms for me watch-chain. There, now, 
don’t git excited. I got a nice pair of 
gas-nippers an’ a rope an’ ev’ything, so 
there ain’t no use for you to worry.” 

“No! No!” wailed the hero. 

“Yes! Yes!” corrected his cordial ac- 
quaintance. “Oh, you got them charms, 
all right. I kin see ’em ev’y time you 
laugh. Now trot along, son, afore I 
stretch yer neck!” 

Mr. ‘Timberry tried graciously to obey, 
but failed by reason of his leg muscles 
suddenly becoming limp, thus causing 
his dignified body to slump unbecoming- 
ly. Also, he sank into partial uncon- 
sciousness, so Mr. Snipe Fleegan tucked 
him snugly under one arm and disap- 
peared into the mouth of a black alley. 

From thence, after a brief interval, he 
emerged into a lighted street. If he 
really contemplated amateur dentistry, he 
certainly selected a most peculiar office 
for the operation. Up four steps he ran, 
between two brilliant gas-lamps, and 
finally through a doorway over which was 
the sign—‘“‘ Potice StTaTIon.” 

At the desk sat Sergeant Rafferty. 
When the two gentlemen entered — one 
boldly, the other kicking and screaming 
—the sergeant continued to sit at his 
desk, as if frozen or petrified. Grouped 
about him in picturesque attitudes were 
six majestic officers of the law; but, with 
the exception of a slight movement of 
their lower jaws, they gave no special 
sign of alert activity. At first blush, 
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they fancied that Mr. Timberry had re- 
captured his burglar, and was now in 
the act of delivering him up to justice, 
though appearances seemed to contradict 
the theory. The ruffian stood forth like 
a Spartan warrior, while the shrunken 
Timberry merely dangled, like a stolen 
wine-skin, in his grasp. The appendage 
moaned faintly from time to time, but 
made no further display of his talents. 

“Sergeant,” said one of the gentlemen 
in a firm, free tone, “I guess you know 
my face, all right. I’m Snipe Fleegan, 
an’ this here worm is the gent what 
licked me.” 

He indicated Mr. ‘Timberry by an up- 
ward, ungentle prod of the knee—a ges- 
ture which added materially to the hero’s 
. happiness. 

‘“T want to say,” continued the Spar- 
tan, “that in comin’ here, I’m actin’ on 
the level. I ain’t as proud a man as 
some I’ve knowed, an’ [ ain’t no preacher, 
neither, Sergeant Rafferty ; but I come to 
p’int you out one blessed liar what’s got 
me an’ you an’ Annie Nias an’ the hull 
police-force faded white.” 

At this point Mr. Timberry’s person 
was treated to more gestures of a nature 
at once painful and humiliating. . Mr. 


’ 


Fleegan held him up admiringly. 


“Look at him, gent’men! Ain’t he a 
terrifyin’ objick? Ain’t he a_ livin’ 
warnin’ to them as breaks the law? He’s 
a stronger runt than ye think for, gent’- 
men, ‘cause he punched Snipe Fleegan 
with his dear little, soft little fists. He 
done me up somethin’ terrible, he did. 
He throwed me down-stairs an’ set on 
me. He’s tore off me reputation, gent’- 
men, neat an’ painless—an’ he’s got my 
tooth on his watch-chain!”’ 

The humble Mr. Fleegan, having no 
further need of Mr. Timberry, tightened 
his grip on the back of that gentle- 
man’s collar, and with his other hand se- 
cured the slack of a handsome pair of 
trousers. He swung the hero twice and 
heaved him through the window in one 
grand, splintering crash; then he turned 
to Sergeant Rafferty and held out his 
wrists for the manacles. 

It was here that the six majestic offi- 
cers were guilty of an error. Mr. Flee- 
gan was ready to submit meekly. In 
fact, he had come with that intention ; 
yet a vigorous capture is becoming to the 
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law, and, at the same time, more dra- 
matic. So they went for Snipe in a 
splendid, concentrated rush. 

By this time quite a crowd of spec- 
tators had collected, and while the out- 
siders took no active part in the brief 
encounter, ~ still they helped matters 
somewhat by gaining various points of 
safety and cheering the contestants lust- 
ily and impartially. 

The battle now assumed the character 
of a rough-house—a cheerful entertain- 
ment wherein, as has been said, Mr. 
Fleegan was wont to shine. He shone. 
There was a writhing jumble of flying 
arms, legs, fists, feet, torn blue cloth, 
blood-clots, locks of hair — and watch- 
charms. It wasn’t merely a fight; it 
was a wake. 

Sergeant Rafferty, leaning over his 
high desk, might possibly have subdued 
the burglar with his pistol, but the feat 
would have been similar to that of shoot- 
ing the ace of clubs out of a shuffled deck 
without impairing the usefulness of the 
other cards. The sergeant held his fire. 

There was one brave policeman, how- 
ever, who took chances. A tousled heacl 
rose up from the boiling ruck, and Offi- 
cer O’Hagan smote it with his locust 
night-stick. This was unfortunate. It 
reduced the odds from six against one to 
five against one, making a more equitable 
distribution of prowess and brute force. 

But, in almost every battle, weight and 
numbers must tell eventually ; and at last, 
when this particular battle was over, one 
man was handcuffed and four others 
were waiting for the ambulance. The 
handcuffed man spat blood, and smiled. 
True, he was a vulgarian, and yet there 
was just a dash of grandeur in his proud, 
barbaric pose. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “I has showed 
you boys—an’ some of the people of this 
here town—that when Snipe Fleegan is 
took forcible, Snipe leaves his mark. | 
done yer police squad good an’ proper. 
I done yer little two-fer-a-nickel hero, 
too; an’ now I’m waitin’ to do time. 
Come down from yer perch, ole hoss, 
an’ lead me behind the bars when you 
get ready. Oh, I won't scuffle none. 1’!! 
go real peaceable. All I ask is that you 
send me one of them reporter fellers. 
I’m a goin’ to git out some advy-tisin’ 
matter!” 








MARIGOLD, COMMON OR 


GARDEN 


BY 
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MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


AUTHOR OF “A RESURRECTION,” ETC. 


WITH A DRAWING BY J. H. GARDNER-SOPER 


ARIGOLD wrote a line in her 
M new diary, her cheeks rather 
flushed. For the Marquise de 
Colnes et de Coligny had just left her, 
after conveying with delicate indirection 
a wonder that Miss Peyton could have 
refused the honor of an engagement with 
her son, and a still more subtle question- 
ing as to the estimate Miss Peyton must 
put upon herself. So Marigold had 
written, with decided little strokes: 


Marigold, common or garden variety. 


“ That’s what I think of myself,” she 
said; ‘but, all the same, I won't bear 
transplanting to foreign soil.” 

As she shut the book sharply, her 
cousin Tom knocked and entered. ‘Tom 
invariably looked as if he were walking 
in a wind—a becoming wind, though his 
hair seemed always roughened and his 
coat unfastened. His eyes and his tongue 
always raced, and the quick blood in his 
cheeks often followed his words. 

“Well, Marigold,” he laughed, “I 
come back from a peaceful Swiss trip to 
find you’ve made the family notorious, 
and all Paris is talking. So the Co- 
lignys really announced the engagement ? 
Did they actually think an offer from 
their penniless, musty old house was 
equivalent to an acceptance? Had you 
met the marky?”’ 

“Ves,” said Marigold; “but don’t 
talk about it, Tom. We’re sailing to- 
morrow—” 

“Don’t you suppose it’ll be cabled 
home?” chuckled Tom. “The dock 
will be swarming with reporters when 
we land.” Marigold shrank at the idea. 


“Oh, come, modest violet! You've got 
to learn that the daughter of Peyton & 
Collins can’t avoid publicity. When I 
get round to marrying you myself, I’ll 
agree to fence you off as best I can!” 

Marigold dimpled. 

‘“You’ve not proposed yet, either, Is 
your offer tantamount to acceptance?” 
she retorted. 

They were smiling at each other when 
Marigold’s maid brought her a card. 
She read it and pondered. The Marquis 
de Colnes et de Coligny was asking for 
her, and not for her mother, as he al- 
ways had before. She looked at Tom, 
who had seized on a package of letters ; 
then she left the room, her heart beating 
rather quickly. 

As Marigold stood in the doorway of 
the huge scarlet-and-gilt drawing-room, 
she did indeed look like a sweet garden 
variety. She had brown hair and blue 
eyes, the common colors, but she in- 
formed them with gentle distinction. 
Her parted hair drooped like the soft 
wing of a bird, and her serene eyes were 
a flax-flower blue. 

The Marquis de Colnes et de Coligny, 
as he came quickly to meet her, thought 
suddenly of the spring in his old nurse’s 
garden on the edge of the woods of 
Clamart. He set his heels together and 
bowed deeply. 

“You are most kind to see me,” he 
said in his rather precise English. 

She moved toward a distant alcove. 

“This place is as big as a wilderness,” 
she murmured. “I am sorry that mother 
is not at home.” 

He was quite tall for a Frenchman, 
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AS SHE WATCHED HIM WALK OUT OF THE ROOM, SHE REFLECTED THAT HIS SHOULDERS 
WERE ALMOST AS BROAD AS TOMS 
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she decided, as she glanced up at his 
well - set head, and he could keep step 
even with a rather nervous young woman. 
When they were seated, he said: 

“Mlle. Pe ton, I am of great chagrin 
that our house should have put you to an 
embarrassment. I grieve very much.” 

“Pray do not speak of it,” said Mari- 
gold, flushing. “It is a difference in 
our customs. But you have many charm- 
ing customs,” she added rather lamely ; 
“and though I am going away to-mor- 
row, I shall often think of your beau- 
tiful country.” 

“T am sorry that I must distress you 
by speaking a moment yet,” said the mar- 
quis, looking at her steadily. 

Marigold caught his eyes, and was 
arrested by their expression. They were 
gentle dark eyes, and they plainly 
showed that he was hurt. He was not 
offering her a perfunctory apology. 

“T have seen wmademoiselle only 
three times,” he went on, speaking with 
some effort; “ but I shall never see any 
other woman. I asked for you to-day, 
in the American way, to tell you that I 
love you. There has been blundering—” 

Confused and startled as she was, 
Marigold wondered suddenly if it could 
be the mother of the marquis who was 
to blame for the announcement of his 
engagement. In the same moment she 
knew that if it were so, she would never 
learn it from him; and from that mo- 
ment dated her friendship for him. 

“ But I shall retrieve it,” he contin- 
ued, “and in the American way, if that 
be possible. I do not abandon my suit, 
mademoiselle.” 

“Indeed you must,” cried Marigold. 
“T go home to-morrow, and I’m never 
coming back—not for years; and I don’t 
love you—not at all—”’ 

“T know of that, my misfortune, 
mademoiselle,” said the marquis; “ but, 
of a certainty, one must begin! ”’ 

“And I can’t believe you love me,” 
said Marigold uncomfortably. ‘I don’t 
believe in love at first sight.” 

She blushed again, because she felt as 
if she were talking like a schoolgirl. 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ said the marquis 
with a slight quiver in his voice, “ this 
is not the time and the place to show 
you that you are deceived. Permit me 


to offer that I am at a disadvantage.” 
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“Oh, do say it in French,” said Mari- 
gold impulsively ; “it does so sound like 
print!” 

“Ah, if I had my own words, and a 
month with you in the country,” cried 
the marquis in the fluent periods of his 
own tongue, “I should not despair!” 

Marigold made a vain effort to re- 
trieve her dignity by saying, as she rose: 

“You will love some one of your 
own land, monsicur, and I am going to- 
morrow. ‘Good-by.” And she offered 
her hand. 

“But it is not good - by,” said the 
marquis. 

He held her hand for a moment, and 
then bowed deeply and withdrew. As 
she watched him walk out of the room, 
she reflected that his shoulders were al- 
most as broad as Tom’s, and that there 
were some men who could look dapper 
without effeminacy. Before she packed 
away her diary, she wrote in it: 


The eyes of the Frenchmen usually do 
not stand still. They stand at attention, 
they bow, they sidle, they dance, they even 
cavort, but they don’t meet yours squarely. 
I know the exception—a Frenchman whose 
eyes are steady. Also, he seems to love the 
country. If his parents had emigrated, he 
would be a good American by this time. 


II 


Two or three days later, when she 
was rejoicing, though seasick, in every 
bound of the ship that took her farther 
from the scene of her embarrassment, it 
occurred to Marigold Peyton that the 
lot of the marquis was not without diffi- 
culty; for surely all Paris would be 
laughing at his discomfiture. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, turning on 
her little pillow, “I simply can’t be un- 
comfortable for two people! I’m going 
to forget him.” 

She did not think of him more than 
once an hour until the steamer landed ; 
then, when it took the combined forces 
of her father, mother, Tom, and a good- 
natured customs - officer to protect her 
from the questions of the reporters, she 
wished with all her heart that she had 
never met the Marquis de Colnes et de 
Coligny; that he had never been born, 
and even—though she felt the vicious- 
ness of her wish—that he had been born 
a girl. 

















But in a few weeks Marigold did al- 
most forget the marquis, for she was at 
home again, settled into her own little 
groove. Hers was a simple life, in spite 
of the Peyton millions. She rose every 
morning to breakfast with her father, 
who, though he read his newspaper and 
only grunted at her now and _ again, 
would have felt a sense of loss if he had 
not been able to see the little brown head 
over the edge of the financial page. 
Then she went up-stairs to take the 
breakfast - tray from the maid at her 
mother’s door; for Marigold felt that 
no one but herself knew to a jot the 
amount of cream her mother required in 
her coffee. 

Next, she went to her own library and 
dictated to her secretary. The social 
notes were brief, and often refusals; the 
charity letters were longer, and very 
kindly. After luncheon, when she could 
not avoid it, she made or received calls, 
or drove to her dressmaker’s or her mil- 
liner’s ; but every minute she could spare 
from what her mother termed “ neces- 
sary duties,” Matigold spent with her 
foreigners, as she called them—the dark- 
eyed aliens who lived packed in the dirty, 
picturesque streets, the names of which 
Marigold’s friends never heard. 

She always went there on the street- 
car, so as not to hurt any one’s feelings 
by a display of her own comfort. She 
felt a sense of guilt as well as sorrow 
whenever she saw a half-clothed child 
or a sick, worn worker. Her heart beat 
painfully, and she gave personal service 
and money with a conviction of the in- 
finite littleness of what one person could 
do—especially if one were only a Mari- 
gold, common or garden variety. 

The one spot where she let her heart 
relax was in the big, clean créche a few 
doors from the settlement-building. The 
Italian babies were little and pretty and 
happy; they had no consciousness which 
could reproach her with their lot in life. 
So, before she went home, she always 
played with them for a few minutes, 
and planned what she would try to do 
for them when they grew up and ex- 
pected from her more than mere love. 

One day she was sitting on the floor 
with Tony Alessandro, who was firmly 
grasping the brown wing of her hair, 
when there entered the Marquis de 
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Colnes et de Coligny. He bowed deep- 
ly, as if he had quite expected to see 
her sitting there on the floor, and then 
asked the nurse some questions while 
Marigold got up and put the clamoring 
Tony Alessandro in a chair. She felt 
like running away, and yet she did not 
know why. 

In a few moments the marquis ap- 
proached her, and said simply: 

“My employers wanted to know the 
address of an Italian, and I knew his 
baby might be here.” 
‘Your employers! ’’ gasped Marigold. 

“Yes,” he replied, smiling; “I am 
plain M. de Colnes here. Americans 
consider it a liberty for a working man 
to have a long name.” 

“A working man! And how—how do 
you like it, marquis?” 

The marquis hesitated. 

“ Mademoiselle,’ he said,’ bowing, 
“when I consider my object, I like it 
well.” Marigold blushed, and he went 
on: “ But I will confess to you, madem- 
oiselle, that there is a bruskness in the 
American manner to which I have not 
yet become accustomed.” 

Marigold blushed again. 

‘But, as Tom would say, you've stuck 
it out?” she asked. 

“You mean, I am still here? But yes, 
mademoiselle; two months now. I am 
translator for the wholesale company of 
Maicolm & Sears.” 

Marigold made, for her, a very bold 
remark. 

“T wish I knew you well enough, 
monsieur, to ask you why you have not 
looked us up. Mother would have been 
so pleased.” 

“ But mademoiselle will surely guess,” 
said the marquis softly. ‘‘ I must—what 
is your phrase? — make good at my em- 
ployment, in your American way, before 
I could ask to call.” 

Marigold bubbled with soft laughter. 

“You'll never be an American, mon- 
sieur,” she said, holding out her hand; 
‘but I am sure you will be the friend 
of many Americans.” 

That night, at dinner, Marigold engi- 
neered a carefully planned conversation, 
as she sat, flanked by her plump father 
and plumper mother, with Tom, who 
had dropped in, eying her quizzically 
from his seat opposite her. 
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“What an extraordinary thing for 
the Marquis de Colnes et de Coligny to 
do!” cried Mrs. Peyton, remembering 
how hard his family was to know in 
Paris. 

“ Bet it’s a pose,” said Tom. 

“And what frightful scenes he must 
have had with his mother,’ went on 
Mrs. Peyton; “that is, unless he has 
just let her suppose he is traveling.” 

“Still, he must be making good, or 
Malcolm & Sears would drop him,” re- 
flected ‘Tom. 

“T think he shows good sense to drop 
off a few of his trailing French names,” 
said Mr. Peyton; “ and if Marigold wants 
him to call or dine here, she shall have 
him.” 

He spoke as if his child craved a new 
toy. 

“Oh, thank you, father,’ said Mari- 
gold. “ Now that I have Paris behind, 
and can see things clearly, I am sure [ 
like the marquis very much, though not 
as if he were an American, of course, 
and I do want you and mother to be 
nice to him.” 

“And ‘Tommy, too?’ questioned her 
cousin. ‘“‘ De Colnes, he calls himself? 
He must be the chap Mrs. Rosny told 
me of, that has the desk next hers.” 

““Mrs. Rosny? Some one at a desk?” 
asked Mrs. Peyton, who kept a sharp 
eye on her nephew’s friendships. 

“An awfully nice girl—a widow, re- 
duced, like your marky,” explained Tom. 
“Well, Marigold, I'll call on him, if 
you like.” 

“Oh, thank you, Tom!” said Mari- 
gold. ‘I hoped you would.” 

Marigold’s conscience was a little un- 
easy, although she wrote emphatically 
in her diary: 

M. de Colnes is a discriminating gentle- 
man, and I know he won't think that because 
I've asked him to call I remember those 
ridiculous words of his about abandoning 
his suit, because I’ve forgotten them en- 
tirely. 

A few days later she wrote: 

Since we are only friends, isn’t it wrong 
of me to let him stay here wasting his time? 
And still, how would one convey it to him? 


And a month later: 


No foreigner can be hurt by a stay in our 
country, learning democracy. The marquis 


told me that when he does go back, he will 
have a different feeling about the lot of the 
inferior classes. He did not say when he 
would start. 


III 


THE marquis came often and oftener. 
Tom spoke of him at first as ‘ your easy 
mark”; then as “not half bad,” and, 
finally, as “ Coligny.”” Mr. Peyton won- 
dered that the scion of so ancient a fam- 
ily was not a degenerate, and guessed 
that some strong peasant blood must 
have sneaked in somehow. Mrs. Peyton 
began to say “the marquis and Tom,” 
instead of “Tom and the marquis,” 
when she was arranging seats for a din- 
ner. And Marigold began te wish her 
friends would not ask her who M. de 
Colnes was, because there was really 
nothing to tell them. 

One morning her father read his paper 
rather inattentively, looking over it often 
at the brown head opposite. Finally he 
said: 

“Look here, Marigold, has ‘Tom been 
coming round so often of late?” 

She looked up, startled. a 

“Tom—why, yes—no; I really don’t 
know, father dear. ‘Tom comes by fits 
and starts, as it were.” 

Mr. Peyton folded his paper, and 
leaned a fat elbow upon it. 

“When he got home from Switzer- 
land, he said something about it being 
time that you and he got married — in 
about a year, he thought. Mentioned it 
to you, I suppose?” And he smiled a 
grim little smile. 

“Why, yes —no—I don’t know. I 
don’t want to leave you, father.” 

“T understood that Tom would live 
here. However, if you’re not ready, 
child— Some more coffee? Yes, please. 
You and ‘Tom would be the richest couple 
in the city.” 

That night Marigold wrote in her 
diary : 

This has been a trying day. I suppose 
Tom and I ought to get married some time, 
since father expects it; but I want to go on 
as I am. 

The marquis said this to-day, after proper 
preamble : 

“ Mademoiselle, in our country we have 
the house, the family, first to think of; we 
plan to marry in a way that will be suitable 
to that.” 
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Then he went on to say that when he saw 
me, he loved me, and then, as an after- 
thought, he was glad for the sake of his 
liouse that I was wealthy; and he says that 
now he is sorry that he has a house and 
that I have money, for he would like to be- 
gin poor, as father and mother did, and win 
everything for me himself. He put it all 
delicately and poetically, so that I did not 
feel as if he were talking about money and 
rank at all. I think, considering who he is, 
that it was a pretty wonderful thing to say. 

[ forgot to say that this was all apropos 
of the fact that his people have asked him 
to go back to France. I assured him that I 
didn’t want to love any one, or be loved, 
but that I hoped he would stay with Mal- 
colm & Sears a little longer, for we should 
all miss him, if he went. So he bowed, and 
said: 

“ Mademoiselle, 1 
longer.” 

[I asked him something about this Mrs. 
Rosny .I saw Tom with at the theater last 
night, but evidently he does not know her 
well. I wish I could just go on with all of 
them, and the créche and my foreigners, 
and that nothing would ever change! 


shall stay a_ little 


Yet, after this, Marigold expected a 
change, and it came soon enough. Mr. 
Peyton was irascible, Mrs. Peyton was 
anxious, the marquis came less frequent- 
ly, and Tom hardly appeared at all. 
Marigold played with the Italian babies, 
and wished she had the courage to ask 
questions, or knew that they would be 
properly answered if she did ask. 

One day her father announced that 
Tom had gone on a hunting-trip for two 
weeks. The marquis did not appear dur- 
ing that time; and then, one night, ‘Tom 
returned, a little haggard, and with a 
chastened look that sat strangely on his 
open-air face. 

The Peyton family never considered 
that privacy meant keeping away from 
one another, and so Tom hardly drew 
Marigold out of ear-shot of the others, as 
all four sat in the drawing-room with 
their coffee. 

“T’ve been an 
Marigold,” he said. 


unspeakable _ idiot, 
“Tf it hadn’t been 


for good old Coligny—well, there’d have 
been head-lines in the paper about the 
Peyton family, all right 
Marigold looked at him anxiously. 
“What have you done, Tom?” 
“Oh, he’s not forged,” chuckled Mr. 
Peyton from his sofa. 
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“Tt was Mrs. Rosny,” said ‘Tom, 
dropping his voice. ‘“ Marigold, all I 
can say is that she is — was attractive, 
and that it’s been for the last time. I 
thought she was a widow, but — well, 
it seems that Coligny knew she wasn’t 
even divorced. I must say he hated to 
tell on her, but I had the license in my 
very pocket—” 

“Tom!” she breathed. 

“Well, I guess she thought he was 
dead, and [| know she loved me, right 
enough.” 

“It must have been terribly hard for 
the marquis, with his ideas of chivalry,” 
murmured Marigold. 

“Yes, especially as your father told 
him, a while ago, that you and I were 
going to fix it up. I guess he must have 
felt tempted—” 

Marigold rose. 

“Well, then, I hadn’t meant to speak 
so soon,” said ‘fom with naive penitence. 

“Qh, don’t!” said Marigold. 

She went over and sat by her mother. 
Her little fingers played a tattoo on the 
back of her chair, and she wished she 





could be alone with her diary. A ring 
sounded at the door, and her mother 
said: 

“’That’s probably the marquis. ‘Tom 


said he 
good-by.” 

“ He’s going?” 

Then Marigold did the boldest deed 
of her life. She walked deliberately out 
of the drawing-room, intercepted the 
butler, took the card of the marquis, and 
went on down the hall to meet the young 
Frenchman. 


was coming to-night to say 


“Come in here, please,” she said, 
blushing ; and she shut the library-door 


behind them. 

“T just wanted to say,” she began, 
“that—that you must not go—” 

“But, mademorselle, | have resigned 
my position, and my ticket is purchased. 
And you have my deep hopes for your 
happiness.” 

Marigold drooped her head till the 
brown wing of her hair almost hid her 
cheek. 

‘“But—but stay with us—with me,” 
she suggested. ‘‘I could bear, perhaps, 
to live in France for half the year!” 

And that accounts for the  semi- 
transplanting of the Marigold. 
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UDDEN and terrible misfortune has overtaken Angela Chiaromonte. Her father, the 
head of an old Roman house, has been killed in a street accident; and the dead man’s 
sister-in-law, the Marchesa del Prato, has told the young girl that she is not her 

father’s legitimate daughter, and will not inherit a penny of the family estate. It appears 
that in the controversy between church and state in Italy, the prince was so devoted an 
adherent of the papal cause that he refused to be married by civil ceremony, and to 
register his daughter’s birth as required by the government regulations. In consequence, 
it is true that in the eye of the law she is illegitimate. The marchesa—who hates Angela 
because she herself had desired the late prince for a husband, and had made a loveless 
match with his younger brother when the elder Chiaromonte married another—follows up 
this disclosure by warning her niece that she need expect no help from the family, and by 
recommending her to apply to one of the two convents on which her dead father had 
lavished money. 

Angela has two friends—Giovanni Severi, a young officer whom she loves and hopes 
to marry, and Mme. Bernard, her old French governess; and the latter takes the girl to 
her own lodging. Severi is anxious to marry her as soon as possible; and as he has no 
income beyond his pay, he tells her that he will leave the army and enter civil life, in 
which, being a skilled engineer, he counts on finding remunerative work. Angela, how- 
ever, makes him promise to wait a month before resigning. 

Before the month passes, Severi is ordered to join a surveying-expedition on the Red 
Sea coast—a service of some difficulty and danger. He wishes to refuse the commission ; 
but when he goes to Mme. Bernard’s to see Angela, the girl tells him that it is a call of 
duty, which he cannot honorably decline. He therefore sails for Africa, and a few 
weeks _— the news comes that his party has met hostile natives and has been exter- 
minate 

Angela, all her earthly hopes destroyed by this new disaster, enters the convent of Santa 
Giovanna d’ Aza—a nursing sisterhood—where she takes the vows under the name of 
Sister Giovanna. About five years later, it chances that she is called to nurse the Princess 
Chiaromonte, who is stricken with a severe attack of influenza. The princess is delirious 
and does not recognize Sister Giovanna as the niece whom she has wronged. During the 
night the patient becomes hysterical and begins to laugh and scream. 








XV 


HE delirious woman _ screamed 
once more, and then gulped 
several times as if she were going 


to sob. At last she lay quite still for 
a moment, gazing up into her nurse’s 
eyes. Then a change came into her face, 
and she spoke in a hoarse whisper and 
as if frightened. 

“Are you going to refuse me abso- 
lution for taking the will?” she asked. 

The question was so unexpected that 
Sister Giovanna did not find anvthing to 
say at once; and before any words oc- 


curred to her the princess was speaking 
hurriedly and earnestly, but still in a 
loud whisper, which occasionally broke 
into a very low and trembling tone of 
voice : 

“T did it for the best. What could 
that wretched girl have done with the 
money, even if the lawyers had proved 
the will good? Why did not my brother- 
in-law get civilly married, instead of 
leaving his daughter without so much 


as a name? ‘There must have been a 
reason. Perhaps she was not really his 
wife’s child! It was all his fault. The 


will was not legal, and would only have 
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given trouble if I had let them find it. 
So I took it away and burned it in my 
own room. What harm was there in 
that? It saved so many useless com- 
plications, and we had a right to the for- 
tune. The lawyers said so. I cannot 
see that it was really a sin at all, father ; 
indeed, I cannot. I have confessed it 
from a scruple of conscience, and you 
will not refuse me absolution? How 
can you, when I say I am sorry for it? 
Yes, yes, I am.” ‘lhe voice rose to a low 
cry. ‘Since you say it was a sin, I re- 
pent; I will—what? You are not in 
earnest, father? Make restitution? Give 
the whole fortune to a nun? Oh, no, no! 
You cannot expect me to do that. Rob 
my children of what would have been 
theirs, even if I had not taken the will? 
It is out of the question, I tell you. It is 
utterly out of the question. Besides, the 
property is not mine at all—I have not 
got a penny of it. It is all my husband’s, 
and I cannot touch it. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Sister Giovanna had listened in spite 
of herself. 

“The nun expects nothing, and does 
not want the money,” she said, bending 
down. “Try to rest now, for you are 
very tired.” 

“Rest!” cried the princess, starting 
up in bed and leaning on one hand. 
‘““How can I rest, when it torments me 
day and night? I come to you for abso- 
lution, and you refuse it and tell me to 
rest.” 

She broke into a wild laugh again; 
but Sister Giovanna instantly seized her 
arm as she had done before, and spoke 
in the same commanding way. 

‘Be silent!” she said energetically. 

The delirious woman began to whine. 

“You are so rough, father—so un- 
kind to-day! .What is the matter with 
you? You never treated me like this 
before.” 

She was sobbing the next moment, and 
real tears trickled through her fingers 
as she covered her face with her hands. 

“You see — how —how penitent I 
am!” she managed to cry in a broken 
voice. ‘“ Have pity, father!” 

She was crying bitterly; but, though 
she was out of her mind, the nun 
could not help feeling that she was 
acting a part—even in her delirium— 
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and in spite of the tears that forced 
themselves through her hands and ran 
down, wetting the lace and spotting the 
scarlet ribbons of her elaborate night- 
dress. Sister Giovanna put aside the 
thought as a possibly unjust judgment, 
and tried to quiet her. 

“If you are really sorry for what you 
did, you will be forgiven,” said the nun. 

This produced an immediate effect: 
the sobbing subsided, the tears ceased to 
flow, and the princess repeated the Act 
of Contrition in a low voice; then she 
folded her hands and waited in silence. 
Sister Giovanna stood upright beside the 
pillows, and prayed very earnestly in her 
heart that she might forget what she had 
heard; or, at least, bear her aunt no 
grudge for the irreparable wrong. 

But the delirious woman, who still 
fancied that her nurse was her confessor, 
was waiting for the words of absolution ; 
and after a few moments, as she did not 
hear them, she broke out again in sense- 
less terror, with sobbing and more tears. 
She grasped the sister’s arms wildly and 
dragged herself up till she was on her 
knees in bed, imploring and weeping, 
pleading and sobbing, while she trem- 
bled visibly from head to foot. 

The case was a difficult one, even for 
an experienced nurse. A lay woman 
might have taken upon herself to per- 
sonate the priest and pronounce the 
words of the absolution in the hope of 
quieting the patient, but no member of a 
religious order would do such a thing, 
except to save life, and such a case 
could hardly arise. ‘Vhe Princess Chiaro- 
monte was in no bodily danger, and the 
chances were that the delirium would 
leave her before long; when it disap- 
peared she would probably fall asleep, 
and it was very unlikely that she would 
remember anything she had said in her 
ravings. Meanwhile, it was certainly 
not good for her to go on crying and 
throwing herself about, as she was doing, 
for the fever was high already, and her 
wild excitement might increase the tem- 
perature still further. 

Sister Giovanna took advantage of a 
brief interval, when she was perhaps only 
taking breath between her lamentations, 
out of sheer necessity. 

“You must compose yourself,” the nun 
said with authority. ‘‘ You seem to for- 
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get that you have been ill. Lie down 
for a little while, and I will come back 
presently. In the meantime, I give you 
my word that your niece has forgiven 
you with all her heart.” 

She could say that with a clear con- 
science, just then. Gently disengaging 
herself, she succeeded without much dif- 
ficulty in making the princess lay her 
head on the pillow, for the words had 
produced a certain effect; then, leaving 
the bedside, she went back to the table. 
But she did not sit down, and remained 
standing only about a minute before 
going back to the patient. 

She went round by the opposite side of 
the screen, however, with the hope that 
the princess, seeing her come from an- 
other direction, would take her for a dif- 
ferent person. Very small things some- 
times affect people in delirium, and the 
little artifice was successful. Sister 
Giovanna came forward, speaking cheer- 
fully in her ordinary voice; and at once 
put her arm under the pillow, propping 
her aunt’s head in order to make her 
drink comfortably. ‘There was no re- 
sistance now. 

“You are much better already,” she 
said in an encouraging tone. ‘ Does 
your head ache much?” 

“Tt feels a little light,” the princess 
said, quite naturally, “but it does not 
hurt me now. I think I have been asleep 
—and dreaming, too.” 

Perhaps some suspicion that she had 
been raving crossed her unsettled brain, 
for she glanced quickly at the nun and 
then shut her eyes. 

“ Ves,” she said, apparently satisfied ; 
“T have been dreaming.” 

Sister Giovanna only smiled as sym- 
pathetically as she could; and, sitting 
down by the head of the bed, she stroked 
the burning forehead with her cool hand, 
softly and steadily, for several minutes ; 
and little by little the Princess Chiaro- 
monte sank into a quiet sleep, for she 
was exhausted by the effort she had 
unconsciously made. When she was 
breathing regularly, the nun left her side 
and went noiselessly back to her seat 
behind the screen. 

She did not open her breviary again 
that night. For a long time she sat 


quite still, with her hands folded on the 
edge of the table, gazing into the far- 
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thest corner of the room with unwinking 
eyes. 

She had said that she forgave her aunt 
with all her heart, and she had believed 
that it was true; but she was less sure 
now that she could think of her past life, 
and of what might have been if she. had 
not been driven from her home destitute 
and forced to take refuge with Mme. 
Bernard. 

In the light of what she had just 
learned, the past had a very different 
look. It was true that she had urged 
Giovanni to join the expedition, and had 
used arguments which had _ convinced 
herself as well as him. But she had 
made him go because, if he had stayed, 
he would have sacrificed his career in the 
army in order to earn bread for her, who 
was penniless. If she had inherited even 
a part of the fortune that should have 
been hers, it never would have occurred 
to him to leave the service and go into 
business for her support; or, if it had 
crossed his mind, she would have dis- 
suaded him easily enough. So far as 
mere money went, he had not wanted or 
needed it for himself, but for her; and 
if she had been rich and had married 
him, he could not have been reproached 
with living on her. 

To persuade him, she had urged that 
his honor required him to accept a post 
of danger instead of resigning from the 
army as soon as it was offered to him, and 
this had been true to some extent ; but if 
there had been no question of his leaving 
the service, she would have found him 
plenty of satisfactory reasons for not 
going to Africa, and he was not the kind 
of man whom gossips care to call a cow- 
ard. Reasons? She would have invent- 
ed twenty in those days when she was 
not a nun, but just a loving girl, with all 
her womanhood before her! 

If her aunt had not stolen the will 
and robbed her, she would have hindered 
Giovanni from leaving Italy; and she 
would have married him—that was the 
plain truth. He would have been alive 
now, in his youth and his strength and 
his love for her, instead of having per- 
ished in the African desert. That was 
the thought that tormented the guilty 
woman, too; it was the certainty that 
her crime had indirectly sent him to his 
death. 
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So thought Sister Giovanna as she sat 
staring into the dark corner through the 
hours of the night, and she wondered 
how she had been able to say that she 
forgave, or had dared to hope that she 
could forget. If it had been only for 
herself, it might have been quite differ- 
ent; but her imagination had too often 
unwillingly pictured the tragic death of 
the man she had loved so well to forgive 
the woman who had caused it, now that 
she had revealed herself at last. 

So long as Angela had believed that 
her father had left no will, because he 
had been in ignorance of the law, she had 
been able to tell herself that her great 
misfortune had been inevitable; but since 
it turned out that he had provided for 
her and had done his duty by her, ac- 
cording to his light, the element of in- 
eluctable fate disappeared, and the awful 
conviction that Giovanni’s life had been 
wantonly sacrificed to enrich Princess 
Chiaromonte and her children forced it- 
self upon her intelligence, and would not 
be thrust out. 

It seemed to Sister Giovanna that this 
was the first real temptation that had 
assailed her since she had taken her vows 
—the first moment of active regret for 
what might have been—as distinguished 
from that heartfelt sorrow for the man 
who had perished which had not been 
incompatible with a religious life. Re- 
calling the mother superior’s words of 
warning, she mentally recorded her fail- 
ure as the first of its kind, and prayed 
that it might not be irretrievable, and 
that resentment and regret might speed- 
ily ebb away and leave her again as she 
had been before the unforgetable voice 
had pierced her ears with the truth she 
had never guessed. 

It was a great effort now to go to the 
bedside and do what must be done for 
the sick woman — to smooth the pillow 
for the head that had thought such 
thoughts, and to stroke the hand that 
had done such a deed. She was tempt- 
ed to take her little black bag and leave 
the house quietly, before any one was up. 
That was not a very dreadful thought, 
of course; but it seemed terrible to her, 
whose first duty in life was to help suf- 
ferers and soothe those who were in pain. 
It seemed to her almost as bad as if a 
soldier in battle were suddenly tempted 
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to turn his back on his comrades, throw 
down his rifle, and run away. 

She felt it each time that she had 
to rise and go round the screen; and 
when she saw the flushed face on the 
pillow in the shadow, the longing to be 
gone was almost greater than she could 
resist. She had not understood before 
what it meant to loathe any living thing ; 
but she knew it now, and if she did her 
duty conscientiously that night, easy and 
simple though it was, she deserved more 
credit than many of the sisters who had 
gone so bravely to nurse the lepers in far 
Rangoon. 

She did not feel the smallest wish to 
hurt the woman who had injured her— 
let that be said in her praise; for though 
vengeance be the Lord’s, to long for it 
is human. She only desired to be out 
of the house, and out of sight of the face 
that lay where her father’s had lain, and 
beyond reach of the voice that had 
told her what she wished she had never 
known. 

But there was no escape, and she had 
to bear it; and when the night wore away 
at last, it had been the longest she re- 
membered in all her life. Her face was 
as white as the mother superior’s, and 
her dark blue eyes looked almost black ; 
even Mme. Bernard would not have rec- 
ognized the bright -haired Angela of 
other days in the weary and sad-faced 
nun who met the doctor outside the door 
of the sick-room when he came at eight 
o’clock. 

She told him that the patient had been 
delirious about midnight, but had rested 
tolerably ever since. He glanced at the 
temperature-chart she brought him, and 
then looked keenly at her face and 
frowned. 

“What is the matter with all of you 
White Sisters?” he growled discontent- 
edly. “ First, they send me one who 
cannot stay overnight, and then they send 
me one who has not been to bed for a 
week and ought to stay there for a 
month! When did you leave your last 
case?” 

“Yesterday morning, 
ter Giovanna submissively. “I slept 
most of the afternoon. I am not tired, 
and can do my work very well, I assure 
you.” 

c Oh, 


” 


answered _ Sis- 


you can, can you?” The 
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excellent man glared at her savagely 
through his spectacles. ‘“ You cannot 
say anything yourself, of course; but I 
shall go to your hospital to-day and give 
your mother superior such a scolding as 
she never had in her life! She ought to 
be ashamed to send out a nurse in your 
worn-out condition.” 

“T felt quite fresh and rested when 
I left the convent in the evening,” said 
the sister in answer. “It is not the 
mother superior’s fault.” 

“Tt is!” retorted the doctor, who 
could not bear contradiction. “She 
ought to know better, and I shall tell her 
so. Go home at once, sister, and go to 
bed and stay there.” 

“Tt am quite able to work,” protested 
Sister Giovanna quietly. “There is 
nothing the matter with me.” 

Still the doctor glared at her. 

“Show me your tongue,” he 
roughly. 

The nun meekly opened her mouth and 
put out her little tongue; it was as pink 
as a rose-leaf. ‘The doctor grunted, 
grabbed her wrist, and began to count 
the pulse. Presently he made another 
inarticulate noise, as if he were both an- 
noyed and pleased at having been mis- 
taken. 

“ Something on your mind?” he asked 
more kindly. ‘Some mental distress?” 

“ Ves.” The word was spoken reluc- 
tantly. 

“T am sorry I was impatient,” he said, 
and his large brown eyes softened behind 
his round spectacles as he turned to enter 
the sick-room. 

It was not his business to ask what 
had so greatly disturbed the peace of 
Sister Giovanna. 


said 


XVI 

WHEN the Princess Chiaromonte was 
getting well, she asked some questions 
of her doctor, to which he replied as 
truthfully as he could. She inquired, 
for instance, whether she had _ been 
delirious at the beginning, and whether 
she had talked much when her mind was 
wandering, and his answers disturbed her 
a little. 

As often happens in such cases, she 
had disjointed recollections of what she 
had said, and vague visions of herself 
that were not founded on imagination 
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only. It was like a dream that had not 
been quite a dream; opium-eaters know 
what the sensation is better than other 
men. Under the influence of laudanum, 
or the pipe, or the hypodermic, they 
have talked brilliantly, but they cannot 
remember what the conversation was 
about ; or else they know that they have 
been furiously angry, but cannot recall 
the cause of their wrath nor the person 
on whom it was vented; or they have 
betrayed a secret, but for their lives they 
could not say who it was to whom they 
told it. 

The middle-aged woman of the world 
felt that her reputation was a coat of 
many colors, and her past, when she 
looked back to it, was like a badly con- 
structed play in which the stage is 
crowded with personages who have little 
connection with one another. There was 
much which she herself did not care to 
remember, but much more that no one 
else need ever know: and as she had 
never before been delirious, nor even ill, 
the thought that she had now perhaps 
revealed incidents of her past life was 
anything but pleasant. 

“It is so very disagreeable to think 
that I may have talked nonsense,” she 
said to the doctor, examining one of her 
white hands thoughtfully. 

“Do not disturb yourself about that,” 
he answered in a reassuring tone, for he 
understood much better than she guessed. 
“A good trained nurse is as silent about 
such accidental confessions as a good 
priest is about intentional ones.” 

“Confession!”’ cried the princess, 
annoyed. “As if I were concealing a 
crime! I only mean that I probably said 
very silly things. By the bye, I had 
several nurses, had I not? You kept 
changing them. Do you happen to know 
who that Sister Giovanna was, who 
looked so ill? You sent her back after 
two days, I think, because you thought 
she might break down. She reminded 
me of a niece of mine whom I have not 
seen for years, but I did not like to ask 
her any questions, and, besides, I was 
much too ill.” 

““T have no idea who she was before 
she entered the order,” the doctor an- 
swered. 

He was often asked such futile ques- 
tions about nurses, and would not have 
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answered them if he had been able to 
do so. But in asking information the 
princess was unwittingly conveying it, 
for it flashed upon him that Sister 
Giovanna was perhaps indeed that niece 
of whom she spoke, and whom she was 
commonly said to have defrauded of her 
fortune. 

The nun herself had told him of the 
sick woman’s delirious condition, and he 
remembered her looks and her admission 
that she was in mental distress. All this 
tallied very well with the guess that her 
aunt had made some sort of confession 
of her deed while her mind was wander- 
ing, and that she now dimly recalled 
something of the sort. He put the 
theory away for future consideration, and 
left the princess in ignorance that he had 
thought of it or even attached any special 
meaning to her words. 

She was far from satisfied, however, 
and made up her mind to follow up the 
truth at all costs. As a first step, she 
sent a generous donation to the convent 
of the White Sisters, as soon as she was 
quite recovered ; and as her illness had 
not been serious enough to explain such 
an important thank-offering, she wrote 
a line to say that she had never been ill 
before, and had been so much impressed 
by the care she had received that she felt 
she must really do something to help 
such an excellent institution. It would 
give her the most genuine pleasure to 
visit the hospital, she said in conclusion, 
but that was no doubt too great a favor 
to ask. 

In thanking her, the mother superior 
replied that it would be no favor at all, 
and that the princess would be welcome 
whenever she chose to send word that she 
was coming. On the day following that, 
the mother told Sister Giovanna what 
had happened, and with characteristic 
directness asked what she thought about 
her aunt’s charity. 

“Tt is very kind of her,” answered the 
young nun in that monotonous, business- 
like tone which all religious people use 
when speaking of an apparently chari- 
table action for the motive of which they 
are not ready to vouch, though they have 
no reasonable ground for criticism. 

People of the world often speak in 
that voice when unexpectedly asked to 
express an opinion about some person 


whom they greatly dislike but do not 
dare to abuse. 

The little White Volcano flared up 
energetically, however. 

“T hate that sort of answer!” 
cried, with a delicate snort. 

Sister Giovanna looked at her in sur- 
prise, but said nothing. 

“IT cannot refuse the money,” said the 
mother superior, ‘but 1 heartily wish I 
could! She has given it in order to come 
here and to be well received if she 
chooses to come again. I am sure of 
that, and she can have no object in 
coming here except to make mischief for 
you. It may be wicked of me, but I do 
not trust that lady in the least. Do 
you?” 

She asked the question suddenly. 

“She cannot harm me more than she 
did years ago,” Sister Giovanna an- 
swered. 

“TI wish that were certain!” said the 
other. ‘I wish I had gone to nurse her 
myself that night instead of sending 
you!” 

She was so evidently in earnest that 
the sister was even more surprised than 
before, and wondered what was the 
matter. But as it was not her place to 
ask questions, and as the mother supe- 
rior’s doubt, or presentiment of trouble, 
was evidently suggested by sincere 
affection for herself, she said nothing, 
and went about her work without letting 
her mind dwell too long on the conver- 
sation. 

Men and women who lead the religious 
life in earnest acquire a much greater 
control of their secret thoughts than 
ordinary people can easily believe it 
possible to exercise. Nevertheless, the 
princess’s voice came back to Sister 
Giovanna’s ears when she was alone, and 
told the story over and over again. 

Her aunt was often mentioned in the 
convent as a recent benefactress who was 
showing a lively interest in the hospital, 
and would perhaps give further large 
sums to it which could be expended for 
good. Sister Giovanna never said any- 
thing when the subject came up, but she 
could not help thinking of Judas’s sug- 
gestion that the alabaster box of precious 
ointment might have been sold and given 
to the poor, and a disturbing spirit whis- 
pered that Princess Chiaromonte, whose 


she 


” 
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past might well be compared with the 
Magdalen’s, had done what Iscariot 
would have advised. 

In due time, too, the great lady visited 
the convent and hospital, and was shown 
over it systematically by the mother 
superior herself, followed by an ad- 
miring little escort of nurses and novices, 
for it was of course permissible to ap- 
preciate and admire the smart clothes 
of a benefactress, whereas it would have 
been the height of levity to bestow so 
much attention on a lady visitor who was 
merely fashionable and had done nothing 
for the institution. ‘This, at least, was 
the novices’ point of view. But the little 
White Volcano seemed quietly cross, and 
held her small head very high as she led 
the princess through one ward after an- 
other to the beautifully fitted operating- 
room; and when she spoke, her tone 
was strangely cold and mordant, as a 
woman’s voice sometimes sounds in the 
Alps when she speaks across an ice-fall 
or a frozen lake. 

The princess looked behind her re- 
peatedly, and her eyes sought her niece’s 
face among those she saw, but she asked 
no questions about her, and apparently 
gave all her attention to what was 
shown her. Sister Giovanna was in her 
cell during all that time, and should no 
doubt have been occupied; but instead, 
she was standing idly at her window, 
looking through one of the diamond- 
shaped openings in the lattice, in the 
direction of Monteverde. She was hardly 
aware of what she saw, however, for in 
imagination she was following her aunt 
through the halls and wards and long 
corridors, and a struggle was going on 
in her heart which hurt her and made her 
despise herself. 

The woman who had ruined her life 
was under the same roof with her again, 
and she could not forgive her; and that 
seemed a very great sin. What had she 
gained in the five years that had gone 
by since the beginning of her novitiate, 
if she could not even forgive an injury? 
That was the question. Since her life 
had led her to nothing better than 
smoldering resentment and sharp regret, 
it had not been the holy life she had 
meant it to be—the failure she must 
score against herself was a total one, a 
general defeat—and all that she had be- 
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lieved she had been doing for the dead 
man’s sake must count for nothing, since 
she had not once been really in a state of 
grace. 

No doubt her self - accusation went 
too far, as a confessor would have told 
her, or even the mother superior, if that 
good and impulsive woman had known 
what was in her mind. But Sister Gio- 
vanna did not believe she could go far 
enough in finding fault with herself for 
such great sins as her regret for a married 
life that might have been, and her lasting 
anger against a person who had robbed 
her; and it was while she was standing 
at her latticed window that morning that 
she first thought of making an even more 
complete sacrifice by joining the sisters 
who intended to go out to the Rangoon 
leper hospital in the spring. 

It was not with the hope of dying 
young that she wished to go and face 
death daily, but in the earnest desire to 
escape from what she called her tempta- 
tion, and to regain that peace of mind 
which had been hers for a long time and 
now was gone. She had made for her- 
self a little treasure-house of grace laid 
up, to be offered for the soul of Giovanni 
Severi, and the gold of her affliction and 
the jewels of her unselfish labors had 
been gathered there to help him. ‘That 
had been her simple and innocent belief, 
but it had broken down suddenly and 
completely as soon as she discovered that 
she was only a human, resentful, regret- 
ful woman, after all, as far below the 
mystic detachment from the outward 
world as she had been in those first days 
of her grief, at Mme. Bernard’s, when 
she had sat listless all the day long, a 
broken-hearted girl. 

What she had taken for gold and had 
stored up for Giovanni’s welfare was 
only the basest metal, her jewels were 
but chips of gaudy glass, her sacrifice was 
a failure after all. Worse than that, her 
dead man came back alive from his grave 
and haunted ,her in dreams, threatening 
righteous judgment on the woman who 
had cheated her and him of earthly hap- 
piness. 

[ shall not dwell on what she felt. 
Men and women who have honestly tried 
to lead the good life for years and have 
suddenly realized that they are as human 
as ever before will understand what I 
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have written. ‘The rest must either be- 
lieve that it is true, or, not believing, read 
on for the sake of knowing Sister Gio- 
vanna’s strange story, or else throw my 
tale aside for a dull novel not worth 
reading. We cannot always be amusing, 
and real life is not always gay. 

The young nun waited in her cell till 
the mother superior herself opened the 
door and entered. For the princess was 
gone, after seeing everything, praising 
everything with the flattering indiscrimi- 
nation of total ignorance, and, finally, 
after asking permission to make another 
visit. She had spent ten minutes in the 
mother’s own rooms before leaving, and 
had asked the names of the three sisters 
who had taken care of her in succession, 
writing them down on the back of a 
visiting - card. She wished to remember 
them in her prayers, she said; but the 
little White Volcano almost laughed in 
her face, and the black diamond eyes 
twinkled furiously as they turned away 
to hide their scornful amusement — so 
strong was the nun’s conviction that the 
new benefactress was a humbug. 

The princess looked at the names 
quite calmly after she had written them 
—Sister St. Paul, Sister Giovanna, and 
Sister Marius—and asked whether she 
had seen any of them during her visit. 
But the mother superior answered that 
they were all three either nursing private 
cases or not on duty, which might mean 
that they were resting in their cells. 

Sister Giovanna started slightly as the 
door of her cell opened, for she had 
scarcely realized that she had not moved 
from the window for a long time. The 
elder woman had not taken the trouble 
to knock, and, strange to say, a faint 
blush rose in the sister’s face, as if she 
had been surprised and were a little 
ashamed of being caught in idleness in- 
stead of reading her breviary for the day 
or doing something useful with her 
hands. 

The black eyes looked at her search- 
ingly, for nothing escaped them. 

“What have you been thinking of?” 
asked the impulsive woman. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“The Rangoon lepers,” answered the 
sister in a quiet voice. 


The mother superior’s white face 


hardened strangely. 
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“The Princess Chiaromonte is gone,” 
she said rather sharply, “and you are 
wanted in the surgical ward at once.” 

She turned without another word and 
went quickly away, leaving the door 
open. It was clear that she was not 
pleased with the answer she had received. 

Six weeks later Sister Giovanna went 
to the mother superior’s rooms on the 
other side of the cloistered court after 
first chapel and knocked at the door. It 
was a Monday morning in March, and 
she was to be supervising nurse for the 
week, but the regular custom was to go 
on duty at eight o’clock and it was not 
yet seven. 

“Well?” asked the mother superior, 
looking up from her papers, while the 
young nun remained standing respect- 
fully at the corner of the big desk. 

The tone did not invite confidence ; 
for some reason as yet unexplained the 
mother had avoided speaking with her 
best nurse since that morning in the cell. 

“TI have made up my mind to go to 
the lepers with the others, mother, if you 
will give me your permission.” 

The alabaster face suddenly glowed 
like white fire in the early light, the dark 
eyebrows knitted themselves angrily, 
and the lips parted to speak a hasty 
word, but immediately closed again. A 
long silence followed Sister Giovanna’s 
speech, and the elder nun looked down 
at her papers and moved some of them 
about mechanically, from one place to 
another on the table. 

“Are you angry with me, mother?” 
asked Sister Giovanna, not understand- 
ing. 
“With you, child?” The mother 
looked up, and her face had softened a 
little. ‘No, I am not angry with you 
—at least, I hope I am not.” 

It was rather an ambiguous answer, to 
say the least, and the young nun waited 
meekly for an explanation. None came, 
but instead, advice, delivered in a direct 
and businesslike tone. 

“You had better put the idea out of 
your mind for a month or so, honestly 
and with all the intention of which you 
are capable. If this is a mere impulse, 
felt under some mental distress, it will 
subside and you will think no more about 
it. If it is a true call, it will come back 
and you will obey it in due time. More 
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than that I cannot tell you. If you are 
not satisfied that I am advising you well, 
go to Monsignor Saracinesca the next 
time he is here. It is my place to warn, 
not to hinder; to help you if I can, not 
to stand in your way. That is all, my 
daughter. (o to your duties.” ° 

Sister Giovanna bent her head obe- 
diently and left the room at once. When 
she was gone, the mother superior rose 
from her desk and went into her cell, 
locking the door after her. An hour later 
she was still on her knees and her face 
was buried in her hands. She was weep- 
ing bitterly. 
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XVII 

In all that numerous community 
which she governed and guided so well 
there was not one person who would have 
believed that the mother superior of 
Santa Giovanna d’ Aza could shed tears, 
scalding and passionate—even rebellious, 
perhaps, if the whole truth were known ; 
for no sister or novice of them all could 
have imagined that such irresistible grief 
could take possession of a woman who, 
as they all said among themselves, was 
made of steel and ice, merely because one 
more of them wished to go to the Far 
East where so many had gone already. 

But they did not know anything about 
the mother superior. Indeed, when all 
was said, they knew next to nothing of 
her past, and as it was against all rules 
to discuss such matters, it was not likely 
that they should ever hear more, even if 
a new sister joined them who chanced 
to have some information. ‘They were 
aware, of course, that her name, in re- 
ligion, was Mother Veronica, though 
they did not speak of her except as the 
mother superior. 

It was true that they had never heard 
of a nun of their order taking the name 
of Veronica, but that was not a matter 
to criticize either. She spoke exceedingly 
pure Italian, with the accent and intona- 
tion of a Roman lady, but it was no secret 
that when she had come to take the place 
of her predecessor, who had died sud- 
denly, she had arrived from Austria ; and 
she also spoke German fluently, which 
argued that she had been in that country 
some time. There was certainly nothing 
in these few facts to account for what she 
suffered when Sister Giovanna spoke of 
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going to Rangoon, and it would have 
been hard to believe that her burning 
tears overflowed in spite of her, not only 
that first time but often afterward, at the 
mere thought of parting with the best 
nurse in the hospital, even if she felt some 
special sympathy for her. 

Whatever the cause of her trouble was, 
no one knew of it; and that she found 
no cause for self-accusation in what she 
felt is clear, since she made no mention 
of it in her next confession. Indeed, she 
more often found fault with herself for 
being harsh in her judgments and too 
peremptory and tyrannical in the govern- 
ment of her community, than for giving 
way easily to the impulses of human 
sympathy. She was not nervous, either, 
in the sense of her nerves being unsteady 
or overwrought in consequence of a long- 
continued strain; there was nothing in 
her weeping that could have suggested 
a neurotic breakdown even to the most 
skeptical of physicians. It was genuine, 
irresistible, overwhelming grief, and she 
knew that its cause was not even in part 
imaginary, but was altogether real, and 
terrible beyond any expression. 

Nevertheless, she found strength to 
speak to Monsignor Saracinesca of Sister 
Giovanna’s intention, one day when he 
came to see her early in the morning on 
a matter of business; for he managed 
the finances of the convent hospital, and 
was also its representative in any ques- 
tions in which the institution, as distin- 
guished from the order, had secular 
dealings with the world. 

The prelate and the mother met as 
usual in the cloistered garden. When 
convent affairs had been disposed of, they 
continued their walk in silence for a few 
moments. 

“IT want your unprejudiced opinion 
about the future of one of the sisters,” 
said the mother superior at last, in her 
usual tone. 

‘“‘T will try to give it, 
signor Saracinesca. 

‘‘ Sister Giovanna wishes to go to Ran- 
goon with the other three.”’ 

The churchman betrayed no surprise, 
and answered without hesitation: 

“You know what I always say in such 
cases, when I am consulted.” ~ 

“Yes. I have given her that advice— 
to wait a month, to try to put the idea 


” 


answered Mon- 
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out of her mind, to make sure that it is 
not a passing impulse.” 

“You cannot do more,” said Mon- 
signor Saracinesca, ‘“ nor can I.” 

The mother superior turned up her 
white face and looked at him so steadily 
that he gazed at her in surprise. 

“It ought to be stopped,” she said, 
with sudden energy. ‘‘ It may be wrong 
to call it suicide and to interfere on that 
ground, but there is another, and a good 
one. I am responsible for the hospital 
here, for the nursing in it, and for the 
sisters who are sent out to private cases. 
Year after year, one, two, and sometimes 
three of my best young nurses go away 
to these leper asylums in Rangoon and 
other places in the Far East. It is not 
the stupid ones that go, the dull, devoted 
creatures who could do that one thing 
well, because it is perfectly mechanical 
and a mere question of prophylaxis, pre- 
caution, and routine—and_ charity. 
Those that go always seem to be the 
best, the very nurses who are invaluable 
in all sorts of difficult cases from an 
operation to a typhoid fever; the most 
experienced, the cleverest, the most 
gifted! How can I be expected to keep 
up our standard if this goes on year after 
year? It is outrageous! And the worst 
of it is that the ‘vocation’ is catching! 
‘The clever ones catch it because they are 
the most sensitively organized, but not 
the good, simple, humdrum little women 
who would be far better at nursing lepers 
than at a case of appendicitis—and 
better in heaven than in a leper asylum, 
for that matter!” 

Monsignor Saracinesca listened in si- 
lence to this energetic tirade; but when 
the little White Volcano was quiescent 
for a moment, he shook his head. It was 
less an expression of disapproval than of 
doubt. 

“Tt is manifestly impossible to send 
the least intelligent of the sisters, if they 
do not offer to go,” he answered. “ Be- 
sides, how would you pick out the dull 
ones? By examination?” 


He was not without a sense of humor, 
and his sharply chiseled lips twitched a 
little, but were almost instantly grave 
again. The mother superior’s profile was 
as still as a marble medallion. 

“It ought to be stopped altogether,” 
said presently, 


she with conviction. 
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‘Meanwhile, though I have told Sister 
Giovanna that it is not my place to hin- 
der her, much less my right, I tell you 
plainly that I will prevent her from going 
if I can!” 

This frank statement did not surprise 
the prelate, who was used to her direct 
speech and energetic temper, and liked 
both. But he said little in answer. 

“That is your affair, reverend mother. 
You will do what your conscience dic- 
tates.” 

“Conscience?” repeated the nun with 
a resentful question in her tone. “If 
the word really means anything, which I 
often doubt, it is an instinctive discern- 
ment of right and wrong in one’s own 
particular case, to be applied to the sal- 
vation of one’s own soul. Is it not?” 

‘“‘ Undoubtedly.” 

‘“ What have I to do with my own par- 
ticular case?” The Volcano flared up 
indignantly. ‘‘It is my duty to do what 
is best for the souls and bodies of forty 
women and girls, more or less, and of a 
great number of sick persons here and in 
their own homes, without considering 
myself at all, my instincts, or my little 
individual discernment of my own feel- 
ings, or my human likes and dislikes of 
people. If my duty leads me into temp- 
tation, I have got to face temptation in- 
tentionally, instead of avoiding it, as we 
are taught to do, and if I break down 
under it, so much the worse for me—the 
good of the others will have been 
accomplished nevertheless! That is one 
side of my life. Another is that if my 
duty demands that I should tear out my 
heart and trample on it, I ought not to 
hesitate, though I knew I was to die of 
the pain!” 

The mother superior’s clear low voice 
vibrated strangely. 

“But I will not do it, unless it is to 
bring about some real good to others,” 
she added. 

Monsignor Saracinesca glanced at her 
face again before he answered. ‘ 

“Your words are clear enough, but I 
do not understand you,” he said. “ If 
I can possibly help you, tell me what it 
is that distresses you. If not, let us talk 
of other things.” 

“You cannot help me.” Her thin lips 
closed upon each other in an even line. 

“T am sorry,” answered the church- 
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man gravely. “As for Sister Giovan- 
na’s intention, I share your opinion, for 
I think she can do more good here than 
by sacrificing herself in Burma. If she 
consults me, I shall tell her so.” 

“Thank you.” 

They parted, and the mother superior 
went back to her room and her work 
with a steady step and holding her head 
high. But she did not even see a lay 
sister who was scrubbing her small 
private staircase, and who rose to let her 
pass, saluting her as she went by. 

Monsignor Saracinesca left the garden 
by the glass door that opened into the 
large hall, already described, and he went 
out past the portress’s little lodge. She 
was just opening the outer door when he 
came up with her, and the next moment 
he found himself face to face with Mme. 
Bernard. He stepped back politely to 
let her pass, and lifted his hat with 
a smile of recognition; but instead of 
advancing, she uttered a little cry of 
surprise and satisfaction, and retreated 
to let him come out. He noticed that 
her face betrayed great excitement, and 
she seemed hardly able to speak. 

‘What is the matter?” he asked kind- 
ly, as he emerged from the deep door- 
way. 

The portress was waiting for Mme. 
Bernard to enter, but the Frenchwoman 
had changed her mind and held up her 
hand, shaking one forefinger. 

‘Not to-day, Anna!” she cried. “ Or 
later—I will come back, perhaps—I can- 
not tell. May I walk a few steps with 
you, monseigneur? ” 
~ “ By all means,” answered the prelate. 

The door of the convent closed be- 
hind them, but Mme. Bernard was evi- 
dently anxious to get well out of hearing 
before she spoke. At the corner of the 
quiet street she suddenly stood still and 
looked up to her companion’s face, 
evidently in great perturbation. 

“Well?” he asked. ‘“ What is it?” 

“Giovanni Severi is alive.” 

Monsignor Saracinesca thought the 
good woman was dreaming. 

“It is impossible,” he said emphatic- 
ally. 

“On the contrary,” returned Mme. 
Bernard, “it is perfectly true. If you 
do not believe me, look at this.” 

She opened her governess’s reticule 
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and fumbled among the little school- 
books and papers it contained. In a 
moment she brought out a letter, sealed, 
stamped, and postmarked, and held it 
up before the tall prelate’s eyes. It was 
addressed to ‘Donna Angela Chiaro- 
monte,” to the care of Mme. Bernard 
at the latter’s lodgings in Trastevere. 
The stamp was an Italian one, and the 
postmark was that of the military post- 
office in Massowah. 

Monsignor Saracinesca looked at the 
envelope curiously, took it from Mme. 
Bernard,and examined the stamped date. 
‘Then he asked her if she was quite sure 
of the handwriting, and she assured him 
that she was; Giovanni had written 
before he ever started into the interior 
with the expedition, and she herself had 
received the letter from the postman and 
had given it to Angela. What was more, 
after Angela had gone to live at the 
convent, Mme. Bernard had found the 
old envelope of the letter in a drawer 
and had kept it, and she had just looked 
at it before leaving her house. 

“ He is alive,” she said with convic- 
tion; ‘‘he has written this letter to her, 
and he does not know that she is a nun. 
He is coming home, I am sure! ” 

Monsignor Saracinesca was a man of 
great heart and wide experience, but 
such a case as this had never come to 
his knowledge. He stood still in deep 
thought, bending a little as he rested 
both his hands on the battered ‘silver 
knob of his old stick. 

“He is coming home!” repeated 
Mme. Bernard in great distress. ‘“‘ What 
are we to do?” 

“What were you going to do just now, 
when I met you at the door?”’ asked the 
prelate. 

“1 do not know! I was going to see 
her! Perhaps I would have broken the 
news to her gently, perhaps I would have 
said nothing and kept the letter to give 
it to her at another time! How can I 
tell what I would have done? It would 
have depended so much on the way she 
took the first suggestion! People have 
died of joy, monseigneur! A _ little 
weakness of the heart, a sudden joyful 
surprise, it stops beating—that has hap- 
pened before now!” 

“Yes. It has happened before now. 
I knew of such a case myself.” 
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“And I adore the child!” cried the 
impulsive Frenchwoman, ready to burst 
into tears. ‘‘Oh, what shall we do? 
What ought we to do?” 

“Do you know the mother superior? ”’ 

“Oh, yes! Quite well. Are you 
going to tell me that I should take the 
letter to her? She is a cold, hard wom- 
an, monseigneur! A splendid woman to 
manage a hospital, perhaps, but she has 
no more heart than a steel machine! She 
will burn the letter, and never tell any 
one!” 

“T think you are mistaken about her,” 
answered the churchman gravely. ‘“ She 
has more heart than most of us, and I 
believe that even you yourself are not 
more devoted to Sister Giovanna than 
she is.” 

“Really, monseigneur? Is it possi- 
ble? Are you sure? What makes you 
think so?” 

“To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, what I have told you is the truth, 
though I might find it hard to explain 
my reasons for saying so. But before 
you go to the mother superior, or speak 
of the matter to Sister Giovanna, there 
is something else to be done. This letter, 
by some strange accident of the post, 
may have been written before Giovanni 
Severi died. There is a bare possibility 
that it may have been mislaid in the post- 
office, or that he may have given it to a 
comrade to post, who forgot it—many 
things may happen to a letter.” 

“Well, what must I do?” 

“Tf he is alive, the fact is surely 
known already at headquarters, and you 
should make inquiries. ‘To give Sister 
Giovanna a letter from the dead man 
would be wrong, in my opinion, for it 
would cause her needless and harmful 
pain. If he is dead, it should be burned, 
I think. But if he is really alive, after 
all, you have no right to burn it, and 
sooner or later she must have it and know 
the truth, with as little danger to her 
health and peace of mind as possible.” 

“You are right, monseigneur,’ an- 
swered Mme. Bernard. “ What you say 
is full of wisdom. I have three lessons 


to give this morning, and as soon as I 
am free I will go myself to the house of 
a superior officer whose daughter I used 
to teach, and he will find out the truth 
by the telephone in a few minutes.” 
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‘“‘T think that is the best course,” said 
the churchman. 

So they parted, for he was going to 
St. Peter’s, and she turned in the direc- 
tion of the nearest tramway, hastening 
to her pupils. And meanwhile the inev- 
itable advanced on its unchanging course. 
For Giovanni Severi was alive and well, 
and was on his way to Rome. 


XVIII 


GIOVANNI SEVERI’s adventures, be- 
tween his supposed death in the massacre 
of the expedition and his unexpected 
reappearance at Massowah nearly five 
years later, would fill an_ interesting 
little volume in themselves; but inas- 
much as an account of them would not 
make this story clearer and would 
occupy much space, it is enough to state 
the bare facts in a few words. Such 
tales of danger, suffering, and endurance 
have often been told at first hand, by 
the heroes of them, far more vividly and 
correctly than a mere story - teller can 
narrate them on hearsay. 

The expedition had been attacked and 
destroyed by a handful of natives from a 
wandering tribe that was camping very 
near. When their chief was informed 
of what they had done, he rode out to 
the spot with a large body of men at his 
heels. Among the dead, Giovanni Severi 
lay bleeding from a gash in the head, but 
not mortally hurt. 

The chief was by no means a mere dull 
savage, and finding an Italian officer 
alive, he recognized at once that it would 
be a mistake to knock him on the head 
and leave him with his comrades to be 
disposed of by the vultures and hyenas. 
On the other hand, he must not be al- 
lowed to escape to the Italian colony with 
news of the disaster. At some future 
time, and from a safe distance, it might 
be possible to obtain a large ransom for 
him; or, on the other hand, if a large 
force were ever sent up the country to 
revenge the outrage, it might be to the 
credit of the chief if he could prove that 
the deed had been done without his 
knowledge and that he had treated the 
only survivor humanely. He therefore 
took possession of Giovanni, and pro- 
vided for his safety in a simple manner 
by merely stating that if the prisoner 
escaped he would cut off ten heads, but 
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if any harm came to him he would cut 
off at least a hundred. 

As no one doubted but that he would 
keep his word, as he invariably did in 
such matters, Giovanni had but small 
chance of ever regaining his liberty, and 
none at all presented itself for nearly five 
years. During that time he traveled with 
his captors or lived in camps, hundreds 
of miles from the outposts of civilization. 
He learned their language, and the chief 
insisted on learning his, as it might be 
useful. Furthermore, the prisoner was 
required to teach his master whatever he 
could about modern warfare, and what 
little he knew of agriculture and the 
other arts of peace. In return he was 
well fed, well lodged when possible, and 
as well clad as any man in the tribe, 
except the chief himself, which was not 
saying much. 

His chance came at last, and he did 
.not let it pass. It involved killing one 
of his guards, stunning another, and 
seizing the chief’s own camel, and it was 
not without great risk to his life that 
he got away. A fortnight later he had 


traveled five hundred miles and reported 


himself at headquarters in Massowah, 
dressed in a long native shirt, a dirty 
turban, and nothing else, as Lieutenant 
Giovanni Severi, formerly of the Staff 
College and late of the expedition that 
had perished five years earlier. 

It chanced—for the inevitable was at 
work—that the mail steamer’ for Italy 
was to leave the next morning, and a 
small man-of-war on the following day, 
also homeward bound. Giovanni wrote 
to Angela Chiaromonte by the former, 
and went on board the government vessel 
twenty-four hours afterward. He him- 
self sent no telegram, because he did not 
know where his brothers were, and he 
feared lest a telegraphic message might 
give Angela a bad shock, if it reached 
her at all. Moreover, he had no news 
of her, and could get no information 
whatever; so he addressed his letter to 
Mme. Bernard’s old lodgings on the 
mere possibility that it might reach its 
destination. 

Any one might have supposed that the 
news of his escape would be in the 
newspapers before he reached Italy, for 
it was telegraphed to the War Office in 
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Rome by the officer in command of the 
force at Massowah. But the minister 
chose to keep the intelligence a secret 
till Giovanni’s arrival, because he ex- 
pected to gain much information from 
him, and feared lest the newspapers 
should get hold of him and learn facts 
from him which would be more useful 
to Italy if not made public. When the 
Italian government wishes to keep a 
secret, it can do so quite as well as any 
other, to the despair of the public press. 

The consequence of the minister’s in- 
structions was that Giovanni was met by 
a superior officer who came on board the 
man-of-war at Naples, in order to fore- 
stall any possible attempt on the part of 
correspondents to get hold of him, and 
also for the purpose of giving him 
further directions for his conduct. He 
was to proceed to Rome at once, and the 
minister would receive him privately on 
the following day at twelve o’clock. He 
was recommended not to go to a hotel, 
but to put up with his brother, who, as 
he now learned, was at Monteverde, and 
who had been privately informed of his 
arrival and warned to be discreet. 

The mail steamer which had brought 
Giovanni's letter to Mme. Bernard had 
stopped at Port Said, Alexandria, and 
Messina, but the man-of-war came direct 
to Naples, and, though slower than the 
packet-boat, arrived there only a few 
hours later. Mme. Bernard’s inquiries, 
made through the old colonel whose 
daughter she had formerly taught, proved 
fruitless, because the War Office would 
not allow Giovanni’s coming to be 
known. The result was that she took the 
letter home with her in her bag, and 
spent the evening in a very disturbed 
state of mind, debating with herself as 
to what she ought to do. 

She would have given anything to 
open the envelope, if only to see the date. 
Once or twice, when she reflected on 
the importance of knowing whether the 
writer was alive before giving his letter 
to Sister Giovanna, she almost yielded ; 
but not quite, for she was an honorable 
little woman, according to her lights. 

Late that night, Giovanni got into the 
train that was to bring him to Rome 
before Mme. Bernard would be ready to 
go out in the morning. 


(To be continued ) 





